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TO 

* *■ * 

'Sir William Windham. 

* 

» 

* 

I Was well enough acquaint¬ 
ed with the general character 
of mankind, and in particu¬ 
lar with that of my own coun-. 
trymeri, to expert to be as much 
out of the minds of’the tories 
during my exile, as if we had 
never lived and "a£ted together. 
I depended on being forgot by 
then}; and was far from imagin- 
i^ it poffible that I fhould be 
Temembered,* «onro te ^be .con¬ 
demned loudly’Jpy one half of 
them, * an<^ to be tacitly ce^furfed 
by the greateft j^ft'o& the other 

2,* ’ half. 
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half. As fooi}. as I «was leparat- 
ed fioin\he pretender arid his 
intereft, I ’declared myfelf to be 
fo; and I * gave directions for 
writing into England what 1 
judged fufficient to put my 
friends on their guard againfr 
any fiirprife concerning an event, 
which it was their. intereft. as 
well as mine, that they Ihould 
be very rightly informed about. 


As foon as the pretender’s ad¬ 
herents began to clamor againft 
me in this country, and to ,dif- 
perfe their fcandal by circular let¬ 
ters every where die, I gave tv 
regions for writing into England. 
agaifi. Their groundlefs articit* 
of ac£ufationr Were refuted,, and 
enough \/a& * Cijd to give my 

friend:* 
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friends a general idea of wfaqt 
had happened t6 me, and Srteafl: 
to make them fhfpend the fixing 
any opinion till fiich time as I 
mould be able to write more ful¬ 
ly and plainly to them myfelf. 
To condemn no perfon unheard 
is a ’rule of*natural equity, which 
we fee rarely violated in Turky, 
or in th$ country where I am 
writing:, that it would *not be, fo 
with me in Great Britain, I con- 
fefs that I flattered myfelf. I 
dwelt fecurely in this confidence, 
and gave very little attention to any 
of thdfe fqirrilous methods, which 
ua&e.taken about this time t^riblaft 
my reputation. Th*e vent of things 
'i&s fhevvn, tl^t 11Allied too nfiich 
to my ov^n innocencb^ and to the 
juftite of rpy,old friends?, 

• A 3 


It 
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• Ig^wa^ obvious, that theche- 
valier and the earlofJMAR hop¬ 
ed to load,me with the imputa- 
tion.of treachery, incapacity, or 
negledt: it was indifferent to 
them of which. If they could 
afcribe to one of thofe their not 
being fupported frctn* France, 
.they imagined, that they fhould 
‘ juftify their precipitate flight from 
Scotland,, which many of their 
faileft friends exclaimed againfl:; 
and that they fhould varnifh over 
that original capital fault, the 
drawing the Highlanders ^toge¬ 
ther. in arms at the time hnd in 



* L f 

HE Sc^ph, who feSl at once 
. from all the fanguine t jxpedations 


with 
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withwhich they had been foothed. 
and who fdund themfiSvesr^re- . 

« # f 1 

ducedto defpairj were’eafy to be 
incenfed: they had received no 
fupport whatever, and it was na¬ 
tural for them rather to believe* 
that they failed of this liipport 
by my fai^t, than to imagine 
their general had. prevailed on 
them to rife in thfe very point of. 
time wh?n it was impoffible that 
they ihould be fupported from 
France, or from any other part 
of the world. The duke of Or- 
mon^, who had been the bubble 
of histowij popularity, was enough 
Oift>of humor *widi the general 
ram of affairs t £ be* eafily fet 
*Sgainft any gartycglar man. /The 
emiffkrifs of this tsqurt, whole 
commiffityi t was <0 'araule, had 

A # impofeS 
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impofed upon him all along > and 

tliess^were other 'bufy 'people 

who thought to find their account 

in having him to themfelves. I 

had hever been in his fecret whilft 

we were in England together: 

and from his firft coming into 

France he was either prevailed 

upon by others, or, which I ra- 

' ther believe, he concurred with 
* « 

others to Keep me out’ of it. 
Tfie perfed indifference I (hew¬ 
ed : whether I was in it or no. 
might carry him from acting fe- 

parately, to ad againft me. 

. » 

■t' 

t 

The whole tribe of *irifh acid 
orner'plaits were ready to feize 
the Juft opportunity of venting, 
their^fpleenagaijdl a^rnafr,. who 
had conQ^&tiy 0 avoide t d all inti- 
*2 macy 
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macy With, them; who a£ted in, 
the famfe came, but on^ diflEr- 
ent principle,' ahd who meant 
no one thing in the World lefs, 
than railing them to the advan¬ 
tages which they expected. 

• *. 

That tl^efe feveral perfons, 
for the reafons.I have'mentioned, 
ihould join in a cry againft me, 
is not very marvellous: the con¬ 
trary would be fo to a man who 
knows them as well as. I do. 
But that the engliih tories Ihould 
ferve ^.s echos to them, nay 
more, {that my character Ihould 
continue doubtful at beft am qpgft 
y6u, when thofe wio firft pto- 
"fWgated the flanfU$ are become 
alhamedgf railing widmut pr*of, 
and have propped* {H& clamor^ 
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.this 1 own that I’newsr exped- 
. I May he allowed to 

fay, that as it fs an extreme for- 
prife, fo it foall be a leflon to 

^ •n €' 

nae* * 


The whigs impeached ’and at¬ 
tainted me. They jvent farther 
—*at leaft,*in my .way of think¬ 
ing, that ftep was more cruel 
than all the others—by a partial 
reprefentation of fads, arid pieces 
df fa&s, put together as it 'beft 
foited their purpofe, and pub- 
Kflied to the wholeworhjh they 
did all that in then; la)* to ex- 
pctfojne for-'a fool, and torbmnd 

me for'a kna^e. * But then I 

* 
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hands, ricooidfog to the 
notion/ of partyrjuftice.- The 

tories 
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have iJbhe, and are ftill doing 
fojnething very like to that 
which I took worfe of the whigs, 
than the impeachment and at¬ 
tainder : and this, after -I have 
Ihewn an inviolable attachment 
to the feryict, and almoft an 
implicit* obedience to the will 

■** t • 

of the party ; when' I am a£ta- 
. ally an out-law, deprived of 
my honors, ftripped of my - fbr- 
tune, and cut off fropa my fa¬ 
mily and my country, for their 
fakes. 


Some of the pfolbns who have 
i&S here, %ml With w ft&m 
i h#e had' tie plepft'Ue to talk 
of ytra, /hay, [jerhajw; havq 

told 
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told you, that, far from being 
_ o^prtffed by that ftorm of mif- 
fortunes in which I have been toff- 
ed of late, I bear up againft it with 
firmnefs enough, and even with 
alacrity. It is true, I do fo: but 
it is true like wife, that the laft 
burft of the cloud has gone near 
to overwhelm me, From our 

f 

' enemies we expert evil treatment 
of every fort, we are prepared 
for it, we are animated by it, 
and we.fometimes triumph in it: 
but when our friends abandon 
us, when they wound and 
when they take, to do this, an 
occ&feon where' “we fland* the 
mod; in'neea of their fupport, 
and have the v>eft tjtle to it, ther 
firmed: nund finds • it # .hard to 
.nefift, - t 

‘'.Nothing 
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Nothing kept t up my fpirits 
when t Was firft reduced^t® 
very circurrfftances I now de- 
fcribe, lo much as thj*onfidera- 
tioh of the delftlions under which 
I knew that the tories lay, and 
the hopes I entertained of being 
able loon to open their eyes, and 
to juftify my cpnduCt^-1 expect¬ 
ed that friendlhip/ or, if that 
principle Tailed, curionty at leaft, • 
would move the party to lend 
over fome perlbn, from.whole 
report they might have both 
tides of the queftion laid before 
them. |Tho this expectation be 
founded in realbn; and you wgint 
to* be informed’at lijift as much 
do to be jufti£e|, yet I hgve 
hitherto‘Battered * my felf with 
jt in vain. To repair* this mis- 

‘ * * fortune, 



fortune, therefore,, as far as lies 
iuNQTy '‘power, I refolve co put 
into writing the fum of what I 
fhould have faid in that cafe. 
Thefe papers fhall lie by me till 
time and accidents produce feme 
DOcafion of communicating them 
to you. The true occalion of 
doing it, ^ith advantage to the 
party, will 1 probably be loft: 
but they Vill remain a monu¬ 
ment of my juft ideation to po- 
fterity.. At worft, if even this 
fails me,, I am fere of one fa- 
tisfa£tion in writing them; the 
fatisfa<ftion of unburdening my 
mi^d to a friend, and of gating 
before -an Aqut&bje judge the 
account, asj ft apprehend it 
ftalnd, betweeirthe tories and my» 
felf. Quantum humano con- 

% filiq 
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* filio. effice^e potui,* circum- 
“ fpedtis rebhs meis om©it«s,’ 
« rationibufqvfe Ijabdu&is, fum- * 
«* mam feci cogitatigjaum mea- 
U *rum omnium, efuam tibi, li 
“ potero, breviter exponam.” 

* 

Ii is neceflary to my defign 
that I call*to your,mind the 
ftate of aflairs in Britain, from 
the latte* ’part of the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and ten, 
to the beginning of the year onpe 
thoufand feven hundred and 
fifteen, about which time we, 
parted.^ I go no farther back, 
becaufe the part, which I a£ted 
before that time, An the firff 

« Mf ■# 

^gays I made in lublic affair?, 
was the-part of. a tory, anc^ lo 
far of a piece witji’tiiat which 

*3t 
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I a£ted afterwards. Befides, the 
tHfegs fahich preceded this fpace 
of time had ho immediate in¬ 
fluence oiKthofe which happen¬ 
ed fince that time'; whereas die 
ftrange events, which we have 
feen fall out in the king’s reign, 
were owing in a great meafure 
to what v>;as done, dr neglect¬ 
ed to be done, in 'the laft four 
years of the queen’s. The me¬ 
mory of thefe events being frefh, 

I fhall dwell as little as poffible 

• > 

upon them. It will be fuffi- 
• cient that I make a rough fketch 
df the face of the couk, and 
of x -the conduct of the jfeveral 
parties during that, time. Your 
memory wi|i ^foon furnifh t)tt 
colors which I*(half omit, to Jay, 

.*“ d ^ 


From 
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From the., time af which I 
left Britain I* had not th^ sdtfJn- 
tage of acting Hinder* tlie eyes 
of the party which Lferved, ’ nor 
of being able, from time to 
time, to appeal to their judg¬ 
ment. The o;rofs of what hap- 

O i. 

pened’ has ^ appeared ; but the 
particular flops, \vh.jcli‘ led to 
thofe events*, have b£cn either con-' 

cealed or mifreprefented: con- 

* * • 

cealed from the nature of them, 
or mifreprefented by thofe with 
whom I never agreed perfectly, 
except in thinking, that they 
and l1 were extremely unfifto 
.continue embarked in the .jjame 
bottom togefhdp. A wiM, there- 
^re, be proper Jtoj defcend, pn- 
der this ’head, to*a more particu¬ 
lar relation. * * 

• B.. In 
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In the' fummer of the year 
brt&*th<5wfand fevcn hundihd and 
ten the c^ueen was prevailed up¬ 
on to change her parliament 
and her miniftry. 1 The intrigue 
of the earl of Oxford might 
facilitate the means, the vio¬ 
lent profecution of Sacheverel, 
and other unpopular ‘meafures, 
might create-the oefcaflon, and 
encourage '"her in the refolution: 
but the true original cauie was 


the pcrfonal ill ufage which fhe 
received. in her private life, and 
in fome trifling inftances of the 
exfcrcife of her power; jor in¬ 
dulgence in which* me yeould 
certainly- haws left the reins «f 
government in tlfcofe hands, whiejr. 
hath held them ever fince'ijer ac- 
teflion to the jhrone. 


I AM. 
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I am afraijl that we came to 
court in the 'fame* difpofi&bilS* as. 
all parties nave done; that the 
principal fpring of,^ur a&ions 
was to have. the government 
of the ftate in our hands; that 


our principal views were the con- 
fervation of this power, great 
employments. to. cm^&lvcs, and 
great opportunities of reward-' 
ing thofe who had helped to 
raife us, and of hurting thole 
who ftood in oppolition to us. 
.It is however true, that with 


thele confiderations of private 

and party intereft there were 

others intermiiigled, which, had 

fcr their objed* tho pubUc good 

*%f the nation^ Atueaft what we 
* ■ 

took to. be fuch* 
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/ 

We looked; on'the pp 

_ pririci|S!£s, which '■ had general-: 

ly prevailed in' our government 

from the tbsmlution in One 1 thou- 

fand fix hundred and eighty 

eight, to be deftra&ive of our 

true intereft, to have mingled 

us too much in the affairs of 

#» 

the continent, to. tend to the 
' impoverifhing our peppley and 
to the doofeninsr the bands of 

• O 

our conftitution in church and 
date. .We' fuppofed the tory 
party to be the bulk of the 
landed intereft, and to have no 
cdlftrary influence blepdetl into 
it’s Qpmpofition.** We fuppofed 
the whigs. ttft be* the remains df 
a party, forr|ed‘ agaifift the iff 1 
defigns of the bourkundef-king 
Ch a rij« the efecoi^l, nurfed up 

into 
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Ipto ftrength and ,, applied to 
Oontraijr ufe? by. king" Wiliam . 
the third, ‘and yet ffill: fo weak 
as to lean for foppert on the 
pfefbyterians *and the other fec- 
taries, on the bank and the other 
corporations, on the Dutch and 
the other allies. From hence 

.. v 

we judged jt to follow, that 
they had been forced, and muft‘ 

continue fo, to rencfSt • the * na- 

• • 

tional intereft fubfcrvient to the 


intereft of thofe who lent them 
an additional ftrength, without 

f 0 

which they could never be the 


prevalent party. The view, thffe- 
■ fore,, of thpfe *amopgft us, %,who 
thought in. this manner, was 
Ho invprove ,th* (queen’s favor 
t«* br^k th&body of the vvhigs,' 
to render ‘ their tfup'po^s ufe- 

•B lefs' 
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» 

lefs to tKem, and to fill the 
• , * | 
emfdoyf&ents of the kingdom, 

down to *the meaneft, with to¬ 
nes. W e imagined that fuch mea- 
fures, joined to the advantages 
of our numbers and our proper¬ 
ty, would fecure us againft aH 
attempts during herjreign; and 
that we Jhpuld foon become 
■ too conliderable, not to make 

our terms" in all events which 

< 

might happen afterwards: con¬ 
cerning . which, to. {peak tru¬ 
ly, I believe few or none of 
us had any very fettled refolu- 
tion. 


-In order th bring thefe puf- 
pofes about, fl verily think tha*. 
the perfecution bf diffenters en- 

A ^ i* 

tered Joto * no* man’>s head. By 

the 
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the bills, for preventing occa- 
ftonal wnf^mity luid th^rowth 
of fchifm,' it was hoped that 
their fling would by^aken away, 
'f'hefe biljs were thought necef-r 
fary for our party intereft, and 
befides were deemed neither 
unreafonabje nor Unjuft. The 
good of fbciety may require, 
that no , perfon mould be de- • 
prived 0 / the protection, of the 
government on account of his 

• • • «| g * 

opimons in religious matters; 
but .it does not follow from 
hence, that men ought to be 
truftol ip any degree witbTf he 
•pre%vation of* the jeftabliftwrient, 
5vho muft, .to be confiftent with 
’{their principle#, | endeavour the 
fubveffton-of ifchat is eftablifh- 
fid. : An ’ indulgence to ^onfcien- 

B* 4/ ces) 
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ces, which the prejudice of edu- 
cattdn'^hd long haf>it§ have ren¬ 
dered fcrupulouS, may Be agree¬ 
able to th&srules: of . good po¬ 
licy and of humanityyet will 
it hardly follow from hence* 
that a government is under an^ 
obligation to indulge a tender- 
nefs of confidence .to come; or 
to connive at the propagating 
of thefe' prejudices, and at the 
forming of thefe habits. The 
evil effect is without remedy, 
and may • therefore deferve in¬ 
dulgence ; but the evil caufe 
is "to be prevented, .ancf can, 
therefore, be indtled to none. 
Befides this, the bills -I am fpeak'j 
ing of, rathejr than to ena<S 
ahy thing new, * feertted^ only ‘to 
epforee>fthe ©bferv&tion of an- 

tient 
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tient fawf j t*. which 4 *had been 
judge!* hKjaSary *fcr t$S feCu- > 
rity of the cftm* an^ifaitfc at’ 
a time) when the memory of the 
ruin of both,' and of the hands 
by which that ruin had been 
Wrought, was ffefti in the minds 
of men. 

» r 

s , * 

The bank, the eaft-indiacom-' 
pany, and in general* the mo¬ 
neyed intereft, had certainly no¬ 
thing to. apprehend like what 
< they feared, or affedted to fear 
from the tories, an entire fub- 
verfioA of their property. Mtll- 
• titud$s of our *c3vvn, party ujouid 
“B^ve been • wrJunded _ by- fuch 
* 4 , blow. The ifltaption of thole, 
who were *the 'warmefl, feem- 
cd to. me to^o jfo farther than 

reftraio- 
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reftraining their influence on 
fhff .legMlature* and on taatters 
of ftate; ’ and iincling at a pro* ‘ 
per fedfon „means to make them 
contribute to the f fupport and 
cafe of a government, unaer 
which they enjoyed advantages 
ft much greater than the reft 
of their fellow fubje&s. The 
•mifehievous confequencc which 
had beer/"forefecn, and foretold 
too, at the eftablifhment of thole 
corporations, appeared vifibly. 
The country gentlemen were 
vexed, put to great expences 
and even baffled by . them in 
their 4 eledtio^s: • -and amoi^g the 
members of ev&ry. parliament 
hmnbers werp * immediately o* 
tpdiredfly under their influence. 
The b^nk* 'had been ‘ extrava- 

if ai 

gant 
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gant enough to .pull off the 
mafic/* and/ when the^queen 
feemed tor intend a Change in* 
her miniftry, they had deputed 
fcnrfe of their members to re- 

t 7 • 

prefent againft it. But that 
which touched fenfibly even 
thole who were but little af- 
feCted by other conuderations, 
was the prodigicJGs inequality 
between the conditiEnrr» of the 
moneyed men and of the reft 
of the nation. ■ The proprie¬ 
tor of the land, and the mer¬ 
chant who brought riches home 
by. th*e returns of foreign trade,' 
had.during t#o wyrs bore the 
“whole imrq.enfe load of thd pa¬ 
ctional expences > whilft the lend¬ 
er of/ money, *wno added no¬ 
thing to the common ftock, throve 



« 
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by the public calamity, and con¬ 
tributed* not. a mite* to the' public 
‘charge. 

As to the allies, 4 faw no dif¬ 
ference of opinion among all 
thole who came to the head of 
affairs at tins time. Such of 
the tories as were jn the lyftem 
] abpvementiorifed, fuch of them 
as deferteff' foon after from us, 
arid fuch of the whigs as had 
upon’ this occafion deferted to 
us, feemed equally convinced of 
the unreafonablenefs, a* id even 
‘offthe impoffibility, of continu¬ 
ing jthe war % orr*the famq, dif- 
proportionate % foot*. .Their uni > 
verfal fenfe was* that we, hao* 
taken, except the part qf the 
States £enfcrab die whole bur¬ 
den 



1 t 
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den qf tjie >ar ppon us, and 
even a prca>6rtion*of thisf^ While; 
fhe entire advantage was to ac¬ 
crue to others: that this* had 
appeared very grofly in one 
thousand feven hundred and nine 
and * one thouland feven hundred 
and ten, ^when preliminaries were 
infilled upon* which' contained 
all that the allies, givi ng die 
greateft Joofc to their wifhes, 
could defire, and little or no¬ 
thing on the > ( behalf of Great 
, Britain: that the war, which 
had been begun for the Secu¬ 
rity ojf the allies, was conpnu- 
edvfcr their grandeur ; tha> the 
«nds proposed,* when we en¬ 
gaged m it, might|have been an- 
fiflfered lpng before,, and there¬ 
fore that the firlt favourable oc^, 

eafion 
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-pafion ought to be feifed o{ mak- 
'. ing “pdace; which, we^thought to 
be the intereft of our countff, 
and which appeared to all man- 
kind, as well as to us, to be that 
of our party. 


These were in (general the 
views of the tories: and for the • 
plrt I adted in the profecution of 
them, dswell as of all, the mea- 
furto acceffiny to them, 1 may 
appeal to mankind. To thofe, 
who had the opportunity of look- 
ing_ behind the curtain, I may 
likewile appeal for the difficulties 
whkh lay in my way, and,for 
the particular difeouragenaent* 
which I metfrith. Aprindpir 
load of parliamentary apd foreign 
affairs in their ordinary courfe lay 

J upon 


I 
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upon me^: , Ac whole negotia¬ 
tion of tlw*j>eace, ancT'bf'flbe. 
troublefome invidious Heps preli¬ 
minary to it, as far as they could 
b£ tranfedted at home, were 
thrown upon me. I continued 
in the houfe of commons dur¬ 
ing -that important feffton which 
preceded the peace; and whichj 
by the fpirit ihewn through the 
whole courle of it, ancHSy the 
refolutionsf taken in it, rendered 
the conclufion of the .treaties 
pig&icable. After this I wi$ 
dragged into the houlc of lords 
in iuch a, manner; as to nialie 
nay^rdmotion **a punifhmsnt, 
«8ta reward.; afid was there left 
ti defend the ’treaties almoft 

alone. *' 


4 


It 
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It would not l^we^bc^i hard 
< to* hat-e forced thc'e^rl Bf Ox¬ 
ford to ‘ ufe me • better. Hi* 
good intentions bcgati to be very 
much doubted of f the truth is, 
no opinion of his fincerity had 
ever taken root in the party; 
and, which was w^rfe perliaps 
for a man in his ftation, the opi- 
n of his capacity Began to fall 
apacey -"t5e was fo hard pufhed 
in the houfe of lords in the be¬ 
ginning of one thoufand (even 
hundred and twelve, that he h§d 
been forced, in the middle of 
th£*leffion, to perfuade the queen 
to jnake a promotion of JGwejse 
peers at oi\ce; •* which was iu, 
unprecedented and invidious mege- < 
fure, to be fxtuled by ijotliing 
but the hectflity, and hardly 

by 
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by that. .Ip<he houft of com¬ 
mons bis .credit was low> and 
my reputation very -high. You* 
know the nature of that aflem- 
bfy: they glow, like* hounds, 
fond of the man who ihews 
"them game, and by whofe halloo 
they are ufpd to be encouraged. 
.The thread of the negotiations, 
which coufd not Hand (till a mo- 
ment without going "uMtaf was 
in my hands: and before ano¬ 
ther man could have made him- 
felf mailer of the buiinefs, much 
time would have been loft, and 
great Hnc 9 nveniqnd.es would have 
>&Jh»ired. Some, jvho o&ofed 
Vhe court foon* aft^r, hegap. to 
iivaver then: and if I had not 
Wanted the* inclination, I ihould 
have wanted.no ieljf to do mif- 

* C .chief: 
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chief.' I knew the,way o| quit¬ 
ting niy, employments Ind" of re¬ 
tiring from .court wh&i the fer- 
vice of my party required it: 
but I could not bring myfelf up 
to that refolutifcn, when the con- 
fequence of it mull have been 
the breaking my party, and the 
diftrcfs of the public allairs. I 
• fought my millre'fs treated me* 
ill\ butjthe fenle of* that du- 
ty which I owed her came in 
aid of other confederations, and 
prevailed over my rcfentment, 
Thefe fentiments, indeed, are 
fo much out of falhion, that 
a man who avqws them > is in 
danger of palliqg for a bubbly 
in‘the world: .yet they were* 
in the conjurtfljire 1 fpeak C)f, 
the true tno^ves of my con- 

dud; 
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du&\ dndyou few me go, on 
as chearfblly. In the troublesome' 
and dangerous* work affigned 
pie, as if I % Had been under the 
utmoft fatisfeftion. I began, in¬ 
deed, in my heart, to renounce 
the friendfhip, which' till that 
time I.had preferred inviolable 
for Oxford*. I was not aware- 
of all*his treachery, _nor o f* the' 
bafe and litde means which*he 


employed then, and continued 
to employ afterwards, to ruin me 
in the opinion of the queen, and 


every where elfe. I few, tew- 
cVer, 4 that he had no friendfhip 
^fof'any body, > aqcT that with rc- 
»fpe£t to me, Jnftead of having 
the ability to lender that merit, 


whi£h *1 endeavoured to acquire, 
an addition* of llrength to him- 

‘ -C * 7 felf 
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felf, it became the object d<f his 
jgalohfyf and d. rtafoij for un¬ 
dermining me. • In this temper 
of mind I went on, till the great 
work of the peace was confum- 
mated, and the treaty fjgned at 
Utrecht: after which a new and' 
more melancholy fcene for the 
party, as well as for- me, opened 
itlelf. 


<1 

I am far from thinking the 
treaties, or the negotiations which 
led to them, exempt from faults. 
Many were made no doubt in 
both,* by thofe who were con- 
caned in them;" by my felf'j» 


the firft place« and many were ’ 
owing purely to the opposition •' 
they met witlj an evety Jlep df 

-^1 _*_-__V l T _ I 


thpir prqjgrefs. 


evety Jlep (ft 
I .never look 
back 
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b4ck |on fhas'i great event, pafifed 
as it is, without" a Secret emon 
tion,of mind; when I compare 
the vaftnefs of the undertaking, 
and the importance of it’s fuc- 
cefs, with the means employed 
"to brirfg it about, and with thofe 
which wera employed to traverfe 
it. To adjuft the pretenfions 
and to # fejttle the interests’ of • fo 
many princes and ltates, as were 
engaged in the late war, would 
appear, when considered fim- 
. ply and without any adventi¬ 
tious difficulty, a work of pro¬ 
digious extent. But thi^ was 
jsot**all. Eaefi of our 'allies' 
yiought himfelf entitled to raife 
his demands to 'the molt extra¬ 
vagant Ijeight. * T l\ey had been 
encouraged^ to this, firft, by 

‘ C/3 the 
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the engagements wfiiefy wjf had 

pnteted'into with feveral of them, 

with fome to draw them into 

the war, with others to prevail 

on them to continue it; and, 

fecondly, by the manner in which 

we had treated with France in 

feventeen hundred nine and ten. 

* 

Thole who intended to tie the 
• knot of the war as hard, and to 
rendef'thc coming at a peace 
as impracticable as they could, 
had found no method fo effec¬ 
tual as that of leaving every one 
at liberty to infill on all he could 
think of, and leaving fhcmfelves 
'“itt liberty, even* if thefe coacef- 
lians lhould ( be ‘ made, to bredk 
the treaty bv ulterior demands. 
That this was tlic fecret,. I can 
..make no dohbt after the con- 

fefiion 
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feffioJfo^ one* of the * plenijfcjjr 
tentiaries \who tranfadted the{e v 
matters, and whb communicated 


to me and to two others of the 
queen’s minifters an inftance of 
the duke of Marlborough’s 


management at a critical mo¬ 
ment, when the french minifters 


at Gertruderrberg feemed inclin- . 
able to. come into an expedient * 
for explaining the thirtyTeventh 
article of the preliminaries, which 
could not have been* refufed. 
Certain it is, that* the king of 
France was at that time in ear¬ 
ned; to execute *the article of 


JPhJIip’s abdipatiorf: and there- 

W the expedients for adjtjft- 

‘ing what related, to tb^r article 

wbuld pafily enough have been 
.' •. ». 

* Buyf'ptnfionary of Am^Prikm. 

0*4 . found, 
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fpund, if on our p&rt ^fthege had 
txeen a''real intention* of conclud¬ 
ing. But 'there was no fuck 
intention : and the plan .of thole 
who meant to prolong the war 
was eltablilhed among the al¬ 
lies, as the plan which ought " 
to be followed whenever a peace 

came to be treated. The al- 

* \ 

lies imagined that they had a 
right *TT3f r ~ obtain at lcaft every 
thing which hatf. been demanded 
for them rdlpedtively: and it 
was vihble ‘that nothing lels 
would content them. Thefe 
confldeiations fet the vaftnels-of 

r 

rip, -.undertaking* ‘in a fuffieient 
light. 

S'* % 

The impoftinceof fucceeditfg, 
ip 1 the work of the peace, was 

equally 
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eqmkllj^ great\to Europe, to oyai 
country, ^o* qur party, to 'dury* 
perfona, to the prefenf age, and 
to future generations. But I 
need not take pains to prove 
what no man will deny. The 
theans employed to bring it 
about were; in no degree ♦pro¬ 
portionable. .A few men, fome 
of whom, had never been con¬ 
cerned ip bufinefs of 'thi§“Jtihd 
before, and moll of whom put 
their hands for a long .time to 
.it faintly and timoroully, were 
the inftruments of it. The mi- 
jiifter who was at theib„ head 
himfelf *eve#y day IffCT-"" 
^pable of that attention, that me— 
thod, .that comprehenfion of dif- 
feitnf njatfers, *\Jbich .the foil 
poflL ini fu^h* a government as. 

ours 
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Mtirs requires ill quiet rtm^s. He 
„ wal : the firft’fpring j’of all our 
motion by^Tiis credit with the 


queen, and his concurrence was 
neceflary to every thing we did 


by his rank in the Hate: and yet 
this man feemed to be fometimes 


afleep, and fometimes at play. 
He neglected the d\read of bu- 
finefi; which was carried on for 
thisTealon with lefs difpatch and 


left advantage in the proper chan¬ 
nels: and he kept none in his 
own hands. ' He Negotiated, in¬ 


deed, by fits and ftarts, by lit¬ 
tle tp 61 s, and indireft ways: 
SSdr'thus hft a£ti,vity becaiffe' 
hifrtful ’ as yhis indblence ; of 


which I could produce forne re¬ 
markable .inlmnces. ' No* good 
. effeft. could flow •ftom^fuch t 

cqhdudt. 
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%In$ word, When t|| 
lii- was- once engage!!, 
the’ zeal of; particular" men, in 
their feveral provinces drove it 
foftvard, tho they were not back¬ 
ed by the concurrent force of the 
“Whole adtniniftration, * nor had 
the- common helps of advice till • 
it was too latf, till the very end 
of the negotiations; even in mat-, 

ters, fuch as that of conmigeee, 

• * • 

which they could not he fuppof- 
ed to underftand. That this 
is, a true account of the means 
ufed to arrive at. the peace, and 
$e charadter of that adnSinf- 
>n in genCfal, ,1 believerfkc 




tin^t 'council *of thaL 
time will bear >flie witnefs. Sure 
I* (that mo|t lof them have 
joined With jnje in'lanienting this 

’ ' " * Mlate 
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i^te of things whi|i£t it befitted, 
''‘add. all thole w&© Were employ¬ 
ed as mimfters.in the feveraEl parte 
of the treaty felt fufficiently the 
difficulties which this ftrange. ma¬ 
nagement often reduced them to. 
I am confident they have not f of- 
got them. 


v .If die means employed to 
bfisg-The peace about .were fee¬ 
ble, and in one refpe# contempt¬ 
ible, thofe employed to break 
the negotiation ftrong and. 
formidable. As feqn as the fuff 
lufpicion of a treaty^, being ? pn 


■foci crept abroad intoHhe wodsh 
die whole affiance united v/ith-a 


powerful party jin the nation to 
obfirud: it. „ From that fo 
the moment the congrefe of U- 

trecht 
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trecnt Jfcnifttedjf no one meafutj^ 
poffible to be take'n Was omit¬ 
ted to traverfe every advance 
that was made in this work, to 
intimidate, to allure, to embar- 
rafs every perfbn concerned in it. 
This was done without any re* 
gard either to decency or good- 
policy: and/rom hence it foon 
followed,, that paffion and hu¬ 
mor mingled themfelves on e3chs 
fide. ! A great part of what we 
did for the peace, and of what 
others did agaihft it, can be ac¬ 
counted, for on no other prin- 
k The allies, were bsoke 

themfelves before thtff" 
treat withVjthe’ com- * 
The: matter did 


be|an 
mon 


not files 
treaty: 


Jurfe of the 
and Spain, 
but 



f, I 
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ifepBEt efpecialiy the 'rdrcfie J profit- 
ecfoFthis diffinioh. 


■ft 

Whoever makes the com¬ 
panion, which 1 have touched 
.upon, will fee thf true reafons 
which rendered the peace lels** 
* anfwerable to the iuccefs of the 
War, than it mighf, and than, 
k ought to have beeij. Judg¬ 
ment" has been palled in this 
cafe, as the different paffions or 
. interefts of men : have infpired. 
diem. But the real caiife lay 
in the conftkution of bijr mini- 

m ^ 

ftr y,f and much more in the.^eb''- 
—“ftihate opftofiti’qn which wdfert 
*?■ with fro tgt the whigs md frbm 
die allies. However, ffure it is, 
that the t delp£ts of'thapeade did 
not occafion the- defections from 

thee 
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theNort party, which happened* 

about this tiirrre, nor thofe difor- 

/ ~ c 

ders in the court jvlndh imme¬ 
diately followed. 

• 1 

Long before the purport of 
X’he treaties could be known, 
thofe whigs, who had fet out 
with us in feventeen hundred 
and ten,. began, to relapfe bac.k 
to their party. They had anfor, ^ 
us (hared the harveft of a new 
miniftry, and like prudent per¬ 
sons they took meafures in time 
to have their (hare in that of a 
\nevy government. 

•» 

T ht whimfiidal or the hans- 
ver tori up continued zealous in 
appearar‘pe with us,J till the peace 
was figrfed. . I Jaw no .people, 

* '• fo 
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'{b eager* for the/co&ctyfidn of 
it.* Some of them* * were in 
fiich haffe, 'that they thought 
any peace preferable to the leaft 
delay, and omitted no inftances 
to quicken their friends who 
were actors in it. As fbon 3s * 


the treaties were perfected and 
laid before the parliament, the 
, fcheme of thefe gentlemen be- 
jJILa" tt> dilclole itfelf entirely. 
Their love of the peace, like 
other paffions, cooled by en¬ 
joyment. They grew nice about 
the conftru&ion of the articles, 
eouhlf* come up to • no dkpd 
‘'a^Yobatiop, an<j, being lejJiqto 
• the fecret jsf what *was Jo hap¬ 
pen, would not preclude < them- 
felves from she glorious • advan- 

■ * * IIanmer's tette* 


4 


tage.. 
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tage^ofl rriing, on the* ruins q£\ 
their friendi and oh their party.* 


The danger of the fucceffion, 
and the badnhfs of the peace, 
were the two principles on which 
'We were attacked. On the firft, 
the whimfical tories joined the 
whigs, and declared diredtly a- 
gainft their£>arty. Altho nothing 
is more certain than this treb ” 
that there was at that time no 


formed defign in the -party, 
whatever views Ibme particular 
men might have, againft his ma- 
•jefty’s accaffion to the throne.' 
Oij^t he latter, ,and *moft other 


points,V^hey affe&ed'a m&ft glo*- 
rious neiVrality. 


r f 

In STEftD Qf gathering ftnength,. 

D* either 
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Either as'a miniftry or ad a^par- 
ty; we grew weaker every day. 
The peace had been judged with 
reafon to be the only lolid foun¬ 
dation whereupon we could eredfc 
a tory fyftem: and yet when it 
was made we found ourfelvts 
at a full Hand. Nay the very 
work, which ought to have 
been the balls of oyr strength, 
V*>is in part demolilhed before 
our eyes, and wc were Honed 
with the ruins of it. Whilft 
this was doing, Oxforu look¬ 
ed on, as if he had not been a 

V 

'"paftv^to all which had palfed ; 
•hsoke now*ancf then a jeft, ^lich 
favoured of the inns a#” court 
and the bad dompany|n which 
he had bcenibred : *anc| on thole 
. occalions, where Jiis nation obli¬ 
ged 
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ged ninrtto Ipeak of buffnefs, was‘* : 
abfolutely unintelligible. ^ 


Whether this man evet had 
any determined view beffdes that 
of raifm’g his family is, I believe, 
a problematical queftion in the 
world. My Opinion is, that , he 
never had any other. The con¬ 
duct «>f ,a . minifter, who pro.- 
pofes to himfdf a great and nfc. 
blc objefi, and who purfues it 
fteddily, may leem for a • while 
a riddle to the world ; especially 
in a government like ours, where 

nufnbers off men, different * in 

• * 

th'sw^chara&ers,, and different in 
their intereffe, are £t„ alf timer 
to be jmnaged; where public 
affaffs ate^expofed tp more acci¬ 
dents and greater .hazards than . 

£> / in 
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Bij other countrie^ and where, 
by confequence, • he who is at 
the head or bufinefs will find 
himfelf often dift^afted by mea- 
fures which have no relation td 
his purpofe, and obliged to bend, 
himfelf to things which are in 
fome degree contrary to his main 
defign. The octan which en¬ 
virons us is an emblem «f our 
gdvernment: and the pilot and 
the minifler are in fimilar cir- 
cumflances. It feldom happens 
that either of them can fleer a 
. direct courfe, and they both ar¬ 
rive ait their port by means which 
frequently Teem to carryT^ucm 
"'from it. «dt5ut. as the v4rk ad- 

* f f 

vances, the cojidudt oi him who 
leads it with re?l 'abilities 
clears'up, the appearing incon- 

i fiftencies 
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\ 

fiftehties are \ reconciled, and. / 

• ' ‘1 

when it is-, once gonfummat§d, 
the whole Ihewl itfejf fo uniform, 
fo pi ain, and fo natural, that 
every dabler in politics will he 
apt to think he could have done 
the fame. But on the other 
hand, a man who propofes no fiich 
objed, who fubftitutes artifice 
in the place of ability, who, in- 
llead of leading parties, and. go¬ 
verning accidents, is eternally agi¬ 
tated backwards and forwards by 
both, who begins every day fome- 
* thing new, and carries nothing 
on to* perfection, may impofe 
a while on the* wgrld: taut a 
little ^foonejr or* a little later the 
myftcrji will be repealed, and 
nothing will be found to be 
couched under it? but a thread 
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,of pitiful expcdipits, the ( ulti¬ 
mate end of whichmaver extend¬ 
ed farther tjian living from day 
to day. Which of thefe pictures 
rcfcmbles Ox route moft, you 
will determine. I am forry to 
be obliged to name him fo of¬ 
ten ; but how is it poflible to 
do otherwife while I am fpeak- 
ing of times wherein the whole 
turn of affairs depended on his 
motions and character ? 

I have heard, and 1 believe 
truly, that when he returned to 
‘Wihdlor in the autumn of feven- 
teen "hundred and thirteen,, after 

/cfi _ . 

the, marriage of his fon, hr; jpref- 
fed extremely to have hi h creat¬ 
ed duke of Newcaftle or‘eaql-of 
Clare: and the queen* prefum- 
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ing Vo • hefitate on fo txtraordi-^ 
nary a propofol, he rcfented this 
hesitation in a manner which lit- ! 
tie became a man who had been 
fo*lately raifed by the profuffon 
of her* favors upon him. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that he began then to 
fhew a ffill, greater remiffnefs in 
all parts of his miniftry, and to 
affedt to fay, that from fueh a 
lime, tBc very time I am Ipeak- ' 
ing of, he took no (hare in the 
direction of affairs, or words to 
that effedt. 

Hf* pretended to have disco¬ 
vered intrigues • Avhich were let 
on t<^ot againlb hiijr, and parti¬ 
cularly t he complained of the ad- 
va»ta*ge which was taken of his 
abfcnce, during the. ’journey he 

.D .4 , * made’ 
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\made at*his fonV marriage, to 
undermine him with the queen. 
' He is naturally inclined to be¬ 
lieve the worft; which I take to 
be a certain mark bf a mean Ipi- 
rit and a wicked foul: at leaft 
I am fure that the contrary qua¬ 
lity, when it is not d,ue to weak- 
nefs of underftandins, is the fruit 
of. a generous temper, and an ho- 
rre'ft'heart. Prone to judge ill 
of all mankind, he will rarely 
be feduced by his credulity ; but 
I never knew a man fo capable 
of being the bubble of his dif- 
truft* and jealoufy. He was fo 
in this cafe, sfttho the queen, 
wJio could not be ignorant of 
the truth, laid Enough t^ unde¬ 
ceive him. But? to be undeceitf- 
ed, and to own himfelf fo, was 

not 
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not^his play. * He hoped by cun¬ 
ning to varnifh *over his Want 
of faith and of ability. He was 
defirous to make the world im- 
ptte the extraordinary part, or, 
to fpeak more properly, the no 
part, which he acfted with the 
Half of treafurer in his hand, to 
the queen’s # wjthdrawing her fa¬ 
vor from him, and to his friends 
abandoning him: pretences ut¬ 
terly groundlefs when he firft 
made them, and which he 
brought to be real at laft. Even 
the winter before the queen’s 
death, when his credit b£gan 
to^ wain apace* * Tie rniight have 
regained it j he might have re¬ 
conciled! himlelf perfectly with 
alt «his. antietit friend;, and have 
acquired the confidence of the. 

whole 
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whole party. I lay, ‘he mfight 

have done all* this; becaufe I 

am perfuaded'that none of thofe 

I have named were lo convin- 

<* 

ced of his perfidy, fo jaded 
with his yoke, or, fo * much 
piqued perfonally againft him, 
as I was: and yet -if he would 

have exerted himfelf in concert 

\ 

us, to improve the few 
advantages which were left us, 
and to ward off the vifible dan¬ 
ger which threatened our per- 
fons and our party, I would have 
ftifled my private animofity, and 
would have a&ed under him 
with as mufch zeal as ever. ■- J Bu t 
he was' unotpable of taking fuch 
a turn. ■ The fum of all his po¬ 
licy had been to amufe the. wkigs, 
.. the todies, and the jacobites, as 

long 
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I onto; as he could, and to keep 
his power as long as he amufed 
them. When it became impof- 
iiblc to amufe mankind any long- 
ef, he appeared plainly at the 
end of his line. 

By a fecret correfpondence 

with the late; earl of Halifax, 

£ 

and by tlje intrigues of his bro¬ 
ther, and. other fanatical relations, 
he had endeavoured to keep fome 
hold on the whigs. 

The tories were attached to 
him at fitft by the heat of a re¬ 
volution in the jhlniftty, by their 
hatred of the people who were 
difearded, and by the fond hopes 
which.it is* eaiy* to.give at the 
fetting out of.a new adminiftra-, 

tion. 
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tion. Afterwards «he -field tout 
the "peace in profpedt to them, 
and to the jacobites, feparately, 
as an event which mull be brought 
about before he could effectually 
ferve either. You cannot have 
forgot how things which we pref- 
fed were put off, upon every oc- 
cafion, till the peace: the peace 
was to be the date of a new ad- 
miniilration, and the period at 
which the millenary year of to- 
ryifm fhould begin. Thus were 
the tories at that time amufed: 
and fince my exile I have had 
the opportunity of, knowing cer¬ 
tainly and circumftantially.^hat 
the jacobites 1 were treated in the 
fame manner, and that the pre¬ 
tender was., made, through - the 
.french, minifter, to. expedt that 

meafures 
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meafures {liquid be taken for Jus 
rcftoration, as* foon as the peace 
had rendered them practicable. 
He was to attempt nothing, his 
partifans were to lie Hill, Oxford 
undertook for all. 


After many delays, fatal to 
the general? filtered: of Europe, 
this peace' was ligned: andjdi^* 
only confiderable thing which he 
brought about afterwards was 
the marriage I have mentioned 
• above ; and by it an accefbon of 
riches, and honor to a family, 
whole eftate wap,very mean, and 
whole illuffcratityn balore this time 
I never met with anywhere, but 
in the vain dilcpurles which he 
ufed 'to hold over* claret. II 


die kept Jus word with • any of. 
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J it J 

the parties abovementioned, if 
muft be fuppofcd that he did fo 
with the whigs'; for as to us, we 
few nothing after the peace but 
increafe of mortification and near¬ 
er approaches to ruin. Not a ftep 
was made towards completing the 
fettlement of Europe, ’ which the 
treaties of Utrecht- and Radftat 
left imperfect; towards , fortify¬ 
ing and eftablifhing the tory par¬ 
ty ; towards fecuring thofe, who 
had been the principal adtors in 
this adminiftration, againft fu¬ 
ture events. We had proceeded 
in a. confidence that, thefe things 
fhould immediately follow‘^he 
cdnclufion .of the peace: he had 
never, I dare fwear, entertain- 
ed a thought concerning them. 
•As fbon as the Inft hand was 
% "iven 
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givdi to the 'fortune of his fa¬ 
mily, he abandoned his miftrefs, • 
his friends, and his party, who 
had bore him fo many years on 
their lhoulders: and I was pre- 
fent when this want of faith was 
reproached him in the plaineft 
and ftrongeft terms by one of 
the honeftep:.* men in Britain, 
and before fome of the moil, -f 
confidcrable tories. Even his 
impudence failed him on this oc¬ 
casion : he did not fo much as 
attempt an excufe. 

Hk could not keep his word 
winch he had given\fte pretender 
and his adherents, 1 becaufe he 

* Lojrd Trevor. 

*!'»Duke of Ormond, lord Anglesey, 
lord Harcourt, and myfclf,* in Oxford’s 
|odgings in St. James’s houle. 


had 
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had formed no party to fupfport 
him in fuch a' deftgn. He was 
fure of having the whigs againft 
him if he made the attempt, and 
he was not fure of having the to¬ 
nes for him. 

In this ftate of confufion and 
diftrefs, to which the had re¬ 
duced himielf and us,, you re¬ 
member the part he adted. He 
was the fpy of the whigs, and 
voted with us in the morning 
againft thofe very queftions which 
,he had penned the night, before 

with Wa^polf>, and fcthers.- 

He kept his^oft’on terms tehich 

no man but he would have held 

♦ 

it on, neither Submitting to the 
queen, nor complying with his 
friends. He would not, or he 

couid 
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could not a£l* with us; and he 
refblved that \ve ftiould not 'a£t 
without him, as long as he could 
hinder it. The queen’s health 
was very precarious, and at her 
death he hoped by thefe means 
to deliver us up, .bound as it were 
hand and foot, to our adverfaries. 
On the foundation of this merit 
he flattered himfelf that he had 
gained fame ot the whigs, and 
lbftened at leaft the reft of the 


party to him. By his fecret 
negotiations at Hanover, he took 
it for ^granted, that he was not _ 
only reconciled tp that court, 
but that he lhqulck' under* his 
prefent majgfty’s^ reign, have as 
much credit as he had enjoyed 
urider *hat of. the queen. He 
was weak enough to boaft of * 

E this. 
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this, and- to promife his good 
offices voluntarily to feveral: for 
no man was weak enough to 
think them worth being folicit- 
ed. In a word, jou mull have 
heard that he anfwered to lord 
Dartmouth and to Mr. Brom¬ 
ley, that one ‘Ihould keep the 
privy feal, and the other the feals 
of fecretary; and that lord Cow- 
makes no fcruple of telling 
how he came to offer him the 
feals of chancellor* When the 
king arrived, he went'to Green¬ 
wich with an affe&ation of pomp 
and of favor. Againft his fu- 
fpicious chrxadler, he was .once 
in his life tile bubbly of his cre¬ 
dulity : and this delulion betray¬ 
ed him into a punifkment. more 
fevere in my fenfe than all which 

hr a 
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* * . • 

has happeAed to' him nnce, or 

than perpetual exile; he Was 
affronted in the manner in which 
he was prefehted to the king. 
TKe meaneft Aibjedt would have 
been received with goodnefs, the 
moil obnoxious with an air of 
indifference ;• but he was receiv¬ 
ed with the ,raoft diftinguifhing 
contempt. . This treatment he 
had in th£ face, of the nation. 
The king began his reign, in 
this inftance, with punifhing the 
ingratitude, the perffdy, the in- 
folence, which had been fficwn 
to his predecefior. Oxford fled 
from~court cov^redvfith fhafne, 
the object of the* denfion ’of the 
whigs, and of the indignation of 
the tones. 


F 2 ' 



ij 


* * 
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The queen might,*if fhe had 
jfleafed, have faved herfelf from 
all thole mortifications Ihe met 
with during the laft months of 
her reign, and lifer lervants and 
the tory party from thofe mis¬ 
fortunes which they endured 
during the lame time; perhaps 
from thofe which they have fal¬ 
len into fincc her death. When 
*iiit found that the peace, from 
the conclufion of which Ihe ex¬ 
pected eale and quiet, brought 
Itill greater trouble upon her; 
when fhe law the weaknels of 
her government, and the con- 

fufion of, diet affairs increafe 

/ 

every. day j when fhe law her 
firft miniffer bewildered and un¬ 
able jo extricate himfelf or, her; 
in fine, when the negligence of 
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* V • • 

his public conduCt,. and the fa,u- 
cinefs of his private behaviour 
had rendered him in fupportable 
to .her, and flue took the refolu- 
tion of. laying him. afide, there 
was a ftrength ftill remaining 
fufficient to have fupported her 
government, to have fulfilled in 
great part die expectations ol 
the tories,’ and to have cor.fiv- 
tuted both them and the mini- 
fters in fuch a fituation as would 


have left them little to appre¬ 
hend. Some defigns were in¬ 
deed on foot which might have 


produced very g/eat, diforders : 
O x ford’s conduCt | had. given 
much occafion <to them, and 


wifh the terror* of them he 
endeavoured to intimidate the 



were 

not 


queen. 
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r ft * 

not hard to be found, by which 
thole deligns might have been 
nipped in the bud, or elfe by 
which the perlons who promoted 
them might have been induced 
to lay. them alide. But that 
fatal irrelblution inherent to the 
Stuart race hung upbn her. She 
felt too much inward relent- 
ment to be able to conceal his 
dilgrace from him: yet after he 
had made this dilcovery, die 
continued to truft all her power 
in his hands. 

# i 

No people V evcr were in fuch 

a condition ds ours continued to 

be from the autumn of one thou- 
" % 

land feven hundred and thirteen, 

9 

to the fummer following. 'I’he 
queen’s health funk every day. 
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The attack which flie had in the 
winter at Windfor ferved as a 
warning both to thofe who will¬ 
ed, and to thofe who feared her 
death, to exped it. The party 
which* oppofed the court had 
been continually gaining ftrength 
by the weaknefs of our admi- 
niftration: and at this time their 
numbers .were vaftly encreafed-., 
and their fpirit was railed by the 
near profped of the fiicccfiion 
taking place. We were not at 
liberty to exert the ftrength wc 
had. We faw our danger, and 
many of us faw . the true means 
of "avoiding it: hift whilft the 
magic wand was in the fame 
hands, this knowledge ferved 
only to inc'reafe our uneafinefs; 
and, whether, we would, or no v 
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we were forced with' our eyes 
open to walk on' towards the 
precipice. Every moment we 
became lefs able, if the queen 
lived, to fupport her govern¬ 
ment; if fhe died, to fecure 
oiirfelves. One fide was united 
in a common view* and a&ed 
upon an uniform „ plan: the 
other had really none at all. We 
knew that we were out of favor 
at the court of Hanover, that 
we were reprefented there as ja- 
cobitcs, and that the elector, 
his prefent majefty, had been 
rendered publicly a party to that 
oppofition>' in fpight of which 
we made the peace: -and yet we 
neither had taken, * nor could 
take in pur prefent circumftah- 
ces, aiiy meafures .to be better or 
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worfe therfe. Thus welanguilh- 
ed till the twenty feventh 'of 
J ul y one thoufand feven hun¬ 
dred and fourteen, when the 
qifeen difmined tlie treafurer. 
On the friday following, £he 
fell into an apoplexy, and died 
on funday the firft of Auguft. 

• • 

You dq me, I dare lay, the 

• " * *4 

juftice to believe, that whuit 
this Hate of things lafted I law 
very well, how little mention 
foever I might make of it at the 
time, that no man in the muu- 
ftry, or in the party, waS fo' 
mush expofed, as ' my fell. • I 
could expert no quarter from 
the whigs, for 1 had deferved 
ndne.. There were perlons a- 
mongft them. for whom. I had 

great 
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great efteem and, frieridmip j yet 
neither with thefe, nor with any 
others, had I preferved a fecret 
correlpondence, which might be 
of ufe to me in the day of dif- 
trefs: and befides the general 
character of my party, I knew 
that particular prejudices were 
entertained againft me at Hano¬ 
ver. The whigs wanted nothing 
But an opportunity of attacking 
the peace, and it could hardly 
fee imagined that they would 
:ftop there. In which cafe, I 
knew that they could have hold 
on ho man fb much as myfelf: 
the' inftru&jons, .the orders*’ the 
memorials had been drawn by 
ine, the correlpondence relating 
to it in France, and every where 
elfe,. had been carried on by me; 
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in a word, my hand appeared 
to almoft every f paper which 
had been writ in the whole courie 
of the negotiation. To all thefe 
considerations I added that of 
the weight of perfonal refent- 
ment, which I had created againft 
myfelf at home and abroad: in 
part unavoidably by the Chare 
I was obliged to take in thefe af- 

• O - 4 

fairs ? and in part, if you will, 
unneceffarily by the warmth of 
my temper, and by fome un¬ 
guarded expreffions, for which- 
1 have no excule to make, but 
that which Tacitus makeS for’ 
his father-in-law*, Julius Agrp- 
cola : a honeflius putabam of- 

“ fendere, quam odme.” 

• * 

• * 

Having this profped .of be- _ 

ing ‘ 
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ing diftinguifhed from the reft 
of "my party," in the common 
calamity, by feverer treatment, 

I might* have juftified myfelf, 
by reafon and by great authori¬ 
ties too, if I had made early pro- 
vifion, at lcaft to be fafe, when 
I fhould be no loftger ufefui. 
How I could have Secured this 
point I do not think-fit to ex- 
plain: but certain it is that I 
made no one ftep towards it. I 
refolved not to abandon my par¬ 
ty by turning whig, or, which 
is worfe a great deal, whimfi- 
cal; nor to treat feparately from 
it. I refolved So' keep ifiyfelf 
at liberty to aft on * a tory bot¬ 
tom. If the queen difgraced 
Oxford, and continued to live 
afterwards, I knew we fhould 

have 
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have time* and? means fo provide 
for our future fafety: if the 
queen died and left us in the 
fame unfortunate circumllances, 

1 txpeded to fuffer for and with 
the tories; and I was prepared 
for it. 

• The thupdpr had long grum¬ 
bled in the air; and yet when 
the bolt fell, moll of our party 
appeared as much furprifed as 
if they had had no reafon to 
peft it. There was a perfect 
calm and univerial fubmillion 
through the whole kingdom.’ 
The. chevalier .indeed fet out as 

I 

if his delign had been to gain 
the coaft and to embark for 
Great. Britain; and the court of 
France made.a merit to them-, 
4 * fqlves 
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felves of flopping him and oblig- * 
mg him to return. But this, 
to my certain knowledge, was 
a farce a£ted by concert, to keep 
up an opinion of his character, 
when all opinion of his caufe 

feemed to be at an end. He 

* ♦ ■ 

owned this concert to me at Bar, 
on the occaiion of „ my telling, 
him that he would have found 

fmu r 

no party ready to receive him, 
and that the enterprife would 
have been to the laft degree ex¬ 
travagant. He was at this time 
far from having any encourage- 
ment: no party, numerous c- 
nough to make the leaft diftur- 
bance, was formed .in his fa¬ 
vor. On the king’s arrival the 
florin arole. The menaces of 
the whigs, backed by fome ve¬ 
ry 


4 
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ry rafh declarations, by 4ittle cir- 
cumftances of • humor which frC- 
quently offend more than real 
injuries, and by the entire change 
of all the perfbhs in employment, 
blew up.the coals. 

At firft many of the tories 
had been made to entertain fome 
faint hopes that they would be 
permitted* to live in quiet. '1 
have been allured that the king' 
left Hanover in that refolution. 

v \ 

Happy had it been for him and 
for us.if he had continued, in it; 
ii the moderation of his temper 
had Qpt been overborne by the 
violence of party} and his and 
the national intereft facrificed to 
the• pafljons of a* few. Others 
there were among the tories who 

had 
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had flattered themfelves with 
much greater expectations than 
thefe, and who had depended, 
not on iuch imaginary favor 
and dangerous advancement as 
was offered them afterwards, 
but on real credit and lubftan- 
tial power under the new go¬ 
vernment. Such, impreffions on 
jthe minds of men had render¬ 
ed the two houfcs of parliament, 
which were then fitting, as good 
» courtiers to king George, as ever 
they had been to queen Anne. 
But all thefe hopes being at once 
and with violence extinguifh- 
ed; defpair r fuceeeded in- their 
room; 

f i 

Our party began foon to aCt 

like men delivered over to their 

• * - . 

paflions, 
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paffions, and unguided* by any 
other principle; not like men 
fired by a juft refentment and a 
reafonable ambition to a bold 
undertaking. They treated the 
government like men who were 
refblved not to live under it;: 
and yet they‘took no one mea- 
fure to fupport themfelves againft 
it. They exprefled, without re- 
ferve or circumlpedtion, an ea-. 
gernefs to join in any attempt 
againft the eftablifhment which* 
they had received and confirm¬ 
ed, ai\d which many of them 
had courted but a few weeks 
befoi'S : and yet in, 'the, mi’dft 
of all this -bravery, when the 
ele&ion of the new parliament 
came ©n, fome of thefe very 
men adted vyith the coolnefs of 

*F thofe 



tjhofe who are much better dil- 
pofed to compound than to take 
arms, 

I 

f 

The body of the lories being 
in this temper, it is not to be 
wondered at, if they heated one 
another, and beg$.n apace to 
turn their eyes towards the pre¬ 
tender : and if thofe few, who 
. had already engaged with him, 
applied themfelves to improve 
the conjuncture, and endeavour¬ 
ed to lift a party for him. 

i 

I went, about a month af¬ 
ter tl»e queen’s" death, as loon 
as the fejds were taken from me, 
into the country; and whilft I 
continued there, I felt the gene¬ 
ral difpolition to jacobitifm in- 

croaf- 
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creafe daily among people of all 
ranks: atnong fever£l who had 
been conftandy diftinguifhed by 
their averfion to that caufe. But 
at my return to London in the 
month of February or March 
one thoufand feven hundred and 
fifteen, a few weeks before I 
left England,* I began for the 
firft time* in my whole life to 
perceive thefe general diipofitions * 
ripen into refolutions, and to 
obferve iom£ regular workings 
among many of our principal 
friends, • which denoted a fcheme 
of this kind. Thefe workings, 
indeed, were very faint; for the 
perfons concerned* in .carrying 
them on did. not. think it fafe 
to fpeak too plainly to men, who 
Were, in truth,] ill difpofed to 

•* F 2*’ &e 
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* ( * 

the government, becaufe they 

neither found their account at 

& 

prefent under it, nor had been 
managed with art enough to 
leave them hopes of finding it 
hereafter; but who at the fame 
time had not the leaft affedtion 
for the pretender’s perfon, nor 
any principle favorable to his 
intereft. * - 


This was the ftate of things 
when the new parliament, which 
his majefty had called, aflem- 
bled. A great majority of the 
elections had gone in favor of 
the whigs; to 1 which the want 
of concprt among the tories had 


contributed ag muen, as tne vi- 

I 4 

gor of that party, and the in¬ 


fluence of the new government 
‘ The 
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The whigs ca'mel to die open¬ 
ing of this parliament full of *as 
much violence as could poflefs 
men who expelled to make their 
court, to confirm themfelves in 
power, * and to gratify their re- 
fentments by the fame meafures. 

I have heard that it was a dis¬ 
pute among.the miniflers, how 
far this fpirit fhould be indulg¬ 
ed ; and that. the king was de¬ 
termined, or confirmed in a de¬ 
termination, to confent to the 
profecutions, and to give the 
reins to the party, by the re- 
prefentations that were made to 
hSn;* that greafr difficulties wduld 

arife in the* conduit of the fef- 

• • 

fion' if the court fhould ap- 
• * * 1 
pear inclined to check this fpi- 

rit, and by Mr. W—’s .under- 

F 3 taking 
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taking to carry all the bufihefe 
(uecefsfully through 'the houfe 
of commons if they were at li¬ 
berty. Such has often been the 
unhappy fate of our princes: a 
real neceffity fometimes, and 
fometimes a feeming one, has 
forced them to compound with 
a part of the nation, at the ex¬ 
pence of the whole ,; and the 
fuccefs of their bufinels for one 

* 

year has been purchafed at the 
price of public diforder for many. 

The conjuncture I ainfpeak- 
ing of affords a memorable in- 
ftance of this truth. If mild¬ 
er meafures had been purfued, 
certain it is, that the tories had 
never * univerfaliy embraced ja- 
cobitiftn. The violence of the 

4 t 

3 whig^ 
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whigs forced them into* the arms 
of the pretender. * The court 
and the party feemed to vie 
with one another which fhould 
go* the greateft lengths in feve- 
rity: and the minifters, whole 
true intereft it muft at all times 
be to calm ‘the minds of men, 
and who ought never to let the 
examples of extraordinary inqui¬ 
ries or extraordinary accufations^ 
weie upon this occafion the tri¬ 
bunes of the people. 


The council of regency, which 
began to fit as loon as the qvfeen 
died)* a&ed like a Council of the 


holy office.. Whoever looked 

y t *• 

on the face of the nation law 


evdry thing 'quiet; not one of 
thofe fymptcms appearing, which 

P 4* muft 
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muft have' ihewn themfelves more 
or lefs at that , moment, if, in 
reality, there had been any mea- 
fures taken during the former, 
reign to defeat the proteftant 
lucceflion. His majefty •afcend- 
ed the throne with as little con¬ 
tradiction and as little trouble, 
as ever a fon fucceeded a father 
in the pofleffion of a .private pa¬ 
trimony. But he, who had the 
opportunity,, which I had till 
my difmiflion, of feeing a great 
part of what pafied in that coun¬ 
cil, would have thought that 
there had been an oppofition ac¬ 
tually formed, that the new efta- 
blifhment was attacked openly 
from without, and betrayed from 
within. 


The 
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> 

'The fame difpofition conti¬ 
nued after the king’s arrival. 
This political inquifition went 
on with all the eagernefs imagi¬ 
nable in feifing of papers, in 
ranfacfeing the queen’s clofet, 
and examining even her private 
letters* The whigs had cla¬ 
mored loudly,, and affirmed in 
the face of the world, that the 
nation had been fold to France, 
to Spain, to the pretender: and 
whilft they endeavoured in vain, 
by very lingular methods, to 
find fome color to juftify what 
they had advanced without prbof, 
they- put themlelves • under 'an 
abfolute neceflity of ground¬ 
ing the mod folemn profecu- 
tioti on things, whereof they 
might indeed .have proof, but 

which 
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which Would never pafs for 
crimes before' any judges, but 
Aich as were parties at the fame 
time. 


I n the king’s firft • ipeech 
from the throne, all the in¬ 
flaming hints were *given, and 
all the methods of violence were 
chalked out to the tjvo houfes. 
The flrft Heps in both were 
perfectly anfwerable: and, to the 
lhame of the peerage be it fpok- 
en, I faw at that time feveral 
lords concur to condemn, in 
one- general vote, all that they 
had approved^ in a former-par¬ 
liament by many particular refo- 
lutions. Among feveral bloody 
refelutions propofed and agitat¬ 
ed at this time, the refolution 

of 
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of impeaching' me of high trea« 
fon was taken: and I took that 
of leaving England, not in a 
panic terror improved by the 
artifices of the dyke of Marc- 
BQRouQff, whom I knew even 
at that time too well to adt by # 
his advice or information in any 
cafe, but on .fych grounds as the 
proceedings which foon follow¬ 
ed fufficlently juftified, and'* as 
I have never repented building 
upon. Thofe who blamed it in 
the firft heat were fbon after ob¬ 
liged to change their language: 
tor wfiat other refolution could 
I take? The mfethod of profe- 
cution defigned againft me would 
have put me immediately out 
of * condition* to adt for myfclf, 
or to ferve thofe who were lefs 

expofed 
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expofed than me,' but who were, 
however, in * danger. On the 
other hand, how few were there 
on whofe affiftance I could de- 

t 

pend, or to whom I would, e- 
ven in thofe circumftantces, be 
.obliged ? The ferment in the 
nation was wrought tip to a con- 
fiderable height;. but there was 
at that time no reaibn to ex- 
pe<£t that it could influence the 
proceedings in parliament in fa¬ 
vor of thofe who fliould be ac- 

cufed. Left to it’s own move- 

» 

ment, it was much more proper 
to quicken than flacken the pro- 
fecutions: r and who Was 1 there 
to guide it’s rpotions ? The to- 

ries who had been true to one 

< 

another to the laft were an hand¬ 
ful, and no great, vigor could 

be 
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• • • • ** 

be e^pedted from them. Xhe 
whimficals, difappointed of the 
figure which they hoped to make, 
began indeed to join their old 
friends. One * of the princi¬ 
pal amongft them was fo very 
good as to confefs to me, that 
if the court had called the fer- 
vants of the • late queen to ac¬ 
count, .afld had flopped tljere, 
he muft have confidered him- 
felf as a judge, and have a£t- 
ed according to his confcience 
>on what fhould have appeared 
to him: but that war had been 
declared to the, whole tory par- 
ty,*’and that *now the ftate of 

* 1 • 

things was altered. .This dif- 

, • • 

* Earl of Anglesey. I told the fa£t 
to the bifhop of Rochester that night or 
• the next day. # 


courfe 
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ctKjrfe needed no commentary, 
and proved to me, that I had 
nevfer erred in the judgment I 
made of this let of'men. Could 
I then refolve to be obliged to 
them, or to fuffer with Ox¬ 
ford ? As much as „ I ftill was 
heated by the difputes in which 
I had been all my life engaged 
againfl the whigs, I would foon- 
c 5 r have chofe to owe my fecurity 
to their indulgence, than to the 
affiftance of the whimlicals: but 
I thought banifhment, with all 
her train of evils, preferable to 
either. I abhorred Oxford to 
that degree, that I could not 
bear to be jointed with him in 
any cafe. Nothing perhaps con¬ 
tributed lb much to determine 

9 

me as this fentiment. A fcnfe 

■t • 

of 
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of honor would not have permit¬ 
ted me to diftinguifh between 
his cafe and mine own: and 
it was worfe than death to lie 
under the neceffity of making 
them the fame, and of taking 

meafures in concert with him. 

% 

« 

I am notv ‘come to the time 
at which i left England, and 
have finifhed the firft part, of 
that deduction of fa&s which I 
propofed to lay before you. I 
am hopeful that you will not 
think .it altogether tedious # or 
unneceflary: for.altho very lit¬ 
tle of what I ‘have faid can be 

• • 

new to you, yet* this .fummaiy 
account will enable you with 
greater' eafe to recal to your 
memory th? paflages of thofe 
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(- , r * 

four years, wherewith all that 
I am going to relate to you has 
an immediate and neceflary con¬ 
nection. 

6 * 

I n what has been faid I am 
far from making my own pane¬ 
gyric. I had not in thofe days 
fo much merit as *was afcribed 
to^ me: nor lince' that time 
.have I had fo little as the fame 
perfons allowed me. I. com¬ 
mitted without difpute many 
faults ; and a greater man than 
X can pretend to be, canftitut- 
ed in the fame circumftances, 
.would not have kept cldar of 
all: but, withi refpedt to the to¬ 
nes I committgd none. I, carried 
the point of party-honor to the 
height, and facrificpd every thing 
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to my attachment to thefti during 
this period of time. * Let us now 
examine whether I have done fo 
during the reft. 

When I arrived in France, 
about the end of March one 

thou land feven hundred and fif- 

, * 

teen, the aftajrs of England were 
reprefented . to me in another 
light, than I had ieen them in 
when I looked upon them with 
ray own eyes. very few weeks 
before. I found the perfons, 
who were, detached to fpeak 
with me, prepared to think 
dairy came oyef '-to • negotiate 
for the pretended: and when 
they perceived that I was more 
ignorant thanr they imagined, I 
was afiured by them, that there 

G would 
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would be ludden ly an univer¬ 
sal riling in England and Scot¬ 
land. The leaders were nam¬ 
ed to me, their engagements 
lpecified, and many gentlcnien, 
yourfelf among others, were rec¬ 
koned upon for particular fcr- 
vices, tho I was certain you 
had never been treated with. 
From whence I concluded, and 
the event has juftified my opi¬ 
nion, that thefe ailurances had 
been given on the general cha¬ 
mbers of men, by fuch of our 
friends as had embarked foon- 
er, and gone farther than the 
reft. 

; i Tins management furpriied 
me extremely. In the, anlwers 
I made, . I endeavoured to let 

the 
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the miftake right;. to mew that 

things were fir from the point 

of maturity imagined ; that the 

chevalier had „yet no party for 

him, and that nothing could 

form orte but the extreme vio- 

• 

lence which the whigs threaten^ 

ed to exercife. Great endea- 

« 

vours were wfed to engage me 
in this affair, and to prevail 
on me to anfwer the letter of. 
invitation fent me from Bar. I 
alledged, as it was true, that 
I. had no. commiffion from any 
perfbn iin England, and that 
the friends | left behind me were 
the only perfonsrwho ’could de¬ 
termine me,* if 4°y could, to 
take fuch a ftep. As to the laft 
propolition, I abfolutely refuf- 
ed it. 

G* 2 In 
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I n the uncertainty of what 
V^ould happen, whether the pro- 
fecutions would be pulhed, which 
was moft probable, in the man¬ 
ner intended againft me, and 
againft others, for all of whom, 
except the earl of Oxford, I 
had as much concern as for my- 
felf; or whether the whigs would 
relent, drop lbme, , and lbften 
the. fate of others; 1 refolved 
to conduit myfelf lb, as to create 
no appearance which might be 
{trained into a pretence for hard 
ulage, and which might be re- 
tot ted on my friends when they 
debated for xhe, or when* they 
defended thenafelveg. I law the 
earl of “Stair, I promifed him 
that I would*enter into ncrja- 
cobite-engagemejits, and I kept 
4 * my 
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my word with him. I writ a 
letter to Mr. iecretary Stanhope, 
which might tdke off any im- 
pu^tion of negledt of the go¬ 
vernment ; and I retired into 
Dauphine to remove the objec¬ 
tion of refidence near the court 
of France. 


* 

, k 

This .retreat from Paris was. 

cenflired in England, and ftyl-- 

ed a defertion of my friends 

1,1 / 

and of their caufe : with what 


foundation let any reafonable 
man determine. Had I engag¬ 
ed, -■'yCsh the pretender before 
the party adted’for him, or re¬ 
quired of nie thJt I fhould do 

fo. I had taken «the air of He- 

• * 

ing his* man ; whereas I • look¬ 
ed an royfelf *as theirs: I bad 

G 3 gone 
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G , l ? 

gone about to bring them in- 

to his meafures-; whereas I ne¬ 
ver intended, even fince that 
time, to do any thing more 
than to make him as far as pof- 
ftble a£t conformably to their 

views. 

<r 

During the fliolft time I con¬ 
tinued on the banks of the 
Rhone, the profecutions were 
carried on at Weftminfter with 
the utmoft violence, and the 
ferment among the people was 
rifen to fuch a degree, ^ that it 
could end in nothingJ'jvetter, 
it might ''have tnded in 'fonie- 
thing \yprfe, Ithan it did; The 
hicafiircs which ,i obferved at 
Paris had turned to no account; 
on the contrary,' the letter which 

' . I writ 
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I writ to Mr.* fecretary Stan¬ 
hope was quoted as a bale- aftd 
fawning fubmiflion : and what 
I intended as ay mark of refpedt 
to the government, and a fer- 
vice to tny friends, was pervert¬ 
ed to ruin me in the opinion 
of the latteV. The a£t of at¬ 
tainder, in confequence of my 
impeachment, had pafled againit 
me, for crimes of the blacked 

+ m 

dye: and among other induce¬ 
ments to pafs it, my having been 
engaged in the pretender’s in- 
tereil was one. How well found¬ 
ed tj^fs; article was, has already 
■"appeared: I was jv/ft as guil¬ 
ty of the rdf. he correfpond- 
ence with me was, you know, 
neither frequent nor iafe. I 

heard feldom-and darklv from 
• . . * 

G 4 you; 
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you; and tho I few well enough 
which way the current ran, yet 
I was entirely ignorant of the 
meafures you toc4, and of the 
ule you intended to make of 
me. I contented myfelf, there¬ 
fore, with letting you all know, 
that you had but tb command 
me, and that I. was ready to 
venture in your lervice the lit¬ 
tle which remained, as frankly 
as I had expoled all which was 
gone. At tail your commands 
came, and I ihall fhew you 
in what manner I executed 

them. 

< 

The perfon fw ho • was lent to 
me-arrived in the beginning of 
July, one thoufend feven hun¬ 
dred. and fifteen, at the-place 

• < ' . . ' where 
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where I was. He fpoke in the 
name of all the friends whofe 
authority could influence me, 
and he brought me word that 
Scotland was not only ready to 
take arrfis, but under fome fort 
of diflatisfa&ion to be withheld 
from beginning; that in Eng¬ 
land the people were exafperat- 
ed againft *the government to 
iuch a degree, that, far from. 

V 

wanting to be encouraged, they, 
could not be reftrained lrom 
iniulting it on every occalion ; 
that th£ whole tory party was 
beconjfe avowedly jacobite; that 
fnany ‘officers of the army, and 
the majority*of tile foldiers’were 

very well affedted. to the caiTfr: 

• * * 

that tho city of London was rea¬ 
dy to rife, and that the enter- 

• / 
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prifes for foiling of fevcral places 
were ripe for execution: in a 
word, that moft of the princi¬ 
pal tories were in*.a concert with 
the duke of Ormond, for I had 
prefled particularly to be inform¬ 
ed, whether his grace a£ted alone, 
or if not, who were his coun¬ 
cil; and that the 1 -others, were 
lb difpofed, that there remained 
no doubt of their joining as loon 
as the firft blow Ihould be ftruck. 
He added, that my friends were 
a little liirprifed to obferve that 
I lay neuter in fuch a ppnjunc- 

> rue the 

»«■»* — V 

prevent- 

* 

ed by people f of all fides from 
fesfing the rrierit of engaging 
early in this enterprife; and hour 
unaccountable it would be for 


tnre. He reprefented t 

_ — / ■> * __ 

danger I 'ran of being 


a man 
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a man impeached and, attainted 
under the prefent government, 
to take nt> fhare in bringing a- 
bout a revolution fo near at hand 
and fo certain. He entreated 
that I would defer no longer to 
join the chevalier; to advi fe and 
aflift in carrying on his affairs, 
and to folidt*and negotiate at 
the court of France, where my 
friends imagined that I fhould. 
not fail to meet with a favora¬ 
ble reception, and from whence 
they made no doubt of receiving 
affiftaijce in a Situation of affairs 
fo’critical, fo unexpected, and 
To pfdmifi'ng. He concluded by 
giving me a* letteJ from, the pre¬ 
tender, whom ffe had feemih 
his way to me, in* which I was 
prefled to. repair without lofs of 

time 
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tjme to .Commercy: and this 
inftance was grounded on the 
mefiage, which the bearer of the 
letter had brought me from my 
friends in England. Since he 
was fent to me, it had been 
more proper to have come di- 
reftly where I was: but he was 
in hafte to make* his own court, 
and to deliver the nffurances 
which were entrufted to him. 
Perhaps too he imagined that 
he fhould tie the knot falter on 
me by acquainting me, that my 
friends had attualfy engaged for 
themfelves and me, tjhAji by 
barely telling ;me that they de- 
fired I.would engage.for myfelf 
aK 3 them. , 


In* the progrfcfs^of the con¬ 
vert tion 
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verlation Ke related a multitude 
of fads, whith fatisfied me as 
to the general difpolition of the 
people; but gave me little 
fatfsfadtion as to the meafures 
taken for improving this difpo- 
fition, for driving the bufinels 
on with vigor if it tended to a 
revolution, or.for fupporting it 
with advantage if it fpun into 
a war. When I queftioned him 
concerning feveral perlons whole 
dilinclination to the government 
admitted of no doubt, and whole 
names,• quality, and experience 


were very effential to the fuccefs 
•or the undertaking, *he ovvnfed 
to me, that thejf kept^ a' great 
referve, and did at 
encourage ofhers to a£t, by ge¬ 
neral and dark*expreflions. . 


I RF.~ 
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I received this account and 
this fummoris ill' in my bed: 
yet important as jthe matter was, 
a few minutes Ijrved to deter¬ 
mine me. The circumftances 
wanting to form a reafonable in¬ 
ducement to engage did not ef- 
eape me. But the' fmart of a 
bill of attainder .tingled in eve¬ 
ry vein: and I looked on my 
party to be under oppreffion, 
and to call • for my affiftauce. 
Befides which, I confidered firft 
that I {hould certainly be in¬ 
formed, when I conferred with 
the chevalier, of many £&rticu- 
lafs unknown "to this gentleman"; 
for I ‘ did not ^imagine that you 
cetdid be fo near to take arms, 
as he reprefented you to. be, on 
no other foundation than that 
3 • , ' \ which 
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which he dxpofed: and fecond- 
ly, that I was obliged in honor 
to declare, without waiting for 
a more particuljur information of 
wHat might be expected from 
England ; iince my friends had 
taken their, refolution to declare, 
without any previous aflurance 
of what might.be expefied from 
France. This fecond motive 
weighed extremely with me at. 
that time: there is however more 
found than lenfe in it, and it 
contains the original error to 
which ^ all your fubfequent er¬ 
rors, >4nd the thread of misfor- 
tune?‘which followed,* are to Be 
afcribed. 

• * 

My refolufion thus taken, I 
foil no. time *in repairing to 

Com mercy. 
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Commercy. The very firft con* 

verfations with the chevalier an- 

« 

fvvered in no degree my expecta¬ 
tions: and I assure you with 
great truth, that I began even 
then, if not to repent of my 
own rafhnefs, yet to be fully con¬ 
vinced both of yours and mine. 

• < * 
He talked. to me. like a man 

who expected every moment to 
let out for England or Scotland, 
but who did not very well know 
for which: and when he en- 
tered into .the particulars of his 
affairs, I found that adeem¬ 
ing the former ♦lie-had nothing 
more circumfltential* nor politive 
tO^go upon, jthan what I had 
already heard.. The advices 
which were lent from thence 

V contained 
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contained fuch aflurances of fuc- 

cefs, as it was hard to think 
that men, who did not go upon 
the fureft grounds, would pre¬ 
fume to give. But then thefe 
aflurances were general, and 
the authority feldom fatisfa&o- 
ry. Thole which came from 
the beft hands were verbal, and 
often conveyed by very doubt¬ 
ful meflengers; others came from. 
men whofe fortunes were as de~ 
fperate as their counfels; and 
others came from perlons whofe 
fituatign in the world gave lit¬ 
tle reafoji to attend^ to their judg¬ 
ment'in matters’of this kind. 

Th$ duke of, Ormond ‘had 
been for fome time, I cannot 
fay how long, engaged with 

'H. the 
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the chevalier. He had taken 
the dire&ion of this whole af¬ 
fair, as far as it related to Eng¬ 
land, upon hiSttfelf, and had 
received a commiflion for this 
purpofe, which contained the 
moft ample powers that could 
be given. After this, one would 
be apt to imagine, • that the prin¬ 
ciples on which the pretender 
fliould proceed, and the tories 
engage in this fervice, had been 
laid down; that a regular and 
certain method of correfpond- 
ence had been eftablifhed ; that 
the neceflary affiftances had been 
Ipecified,' anH 'that poiitffe af- 
lurances had been given of them. 
Nothing lefs. In a matter as 

O f i 

ferious as this, all* was loole and 
abandoned to the diipofition of 

fortune. 
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fortune. The firfj: point had 
never been touched upon: by 
what I have faid above you lee 
ho\y little care *vvas taken of the 
lecond: and as to the third, 
the duke had alked a fmall bo¬ 
dy of regular forces, a fum of 
money, and a quantity of arms 
and ammunitiori. He had been 
told in anlwer by the court of 
France, that he mull abfolute- 
iy defpair of any number of 
troops whatever; but he had 
been made in general to hope 
lor fome monev, fome arms, 

and fome ammunition: a lit- 
• • , ' • • 
tie fum had, I think, been ad- 

vanned to Him. ' In a-cafe fo 

•* 

plain as this, it rs hard to con¬ 
ceive hbw any man could err. 
The .afllftqnces* demanded from 

t 

2 France 
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•France at this time, and even 
greater than thefe, will appear, 
in the fequel oi‘ this relation, by 
the fenfc of the whole party to 
have been deemed effentially ne- 
cefiary to fuccefs. In fuch an 
uncertainty therefore, whether 
even thefe could be obtained, or 
rather with fo much rcafon to 
apprehend that they could not, 
it was evident that the torics 
ought to have lain ftill. They 
might have helped the ferment 
againfl the government, but 
fhould have avoided with the 

i 

utmoft care the giving any alarm, 

or even fufpirion of their true 

deiign,. ■ and * have” refumed or 

Tfot relumed < : t as the chevalier 

• 1 

was able or not able to" provide 
the- troop:-, the' arms, the rno- 


ncy. 
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ney, &c. ’ Inftead of which 

thofe who wci'e at the head of 
* 

the undertakings and therefore 
anfwerable for thtt mcafures which 
were purfued, fuffered the bu- 
{inefs to - jog merrily on. They 
knew in general how little de¬ 
pendence was to be placed on 
foreign fuccour,, but adted as 
il they had been fure of it: while 
the party were rendered {an¬ 
guine by their paffions, and 
made no doubt of fubverting 

O 

government they were angry 
with, both one and the other 
made as much buftle, and gitve 
as great alarm,* a*s w&uld haw 
been imprudent eyen at the eve 
of a general infurrection. Thi 
appeared to fnc to be the date 
of things with, refpeet to Eng- 

’/ H* 3, . land 


3 
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land, when I arrived at Com- 
mercy. 

4 

The Scots had long prefled 
the chevalier to come amohgft 
them, and had of late fent fre¬ 
quent meflages to quicken his 
departure, fome of which were 
delivered in terms much more 
zealous than relpe&ful. The 
truth is, they feerned in as much 
hafte to begin, as if they had 
thought themfelves able to do 
the work alone; as if they had 
been apprehenfive of no danger 
but that of feeing it taken out 
of their ‘ hands, 1 and of having 
the honor of lit fhared by others. 

JHbvvever, that which was want- 

5 i 

ing on the part of England was 
not wanting in Scotland: the 

Scots 
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Sorts talked* aloud, but they were 
in a condition to .rile. They 
took little care to keep their 
intentions lecret, but they were 
dilpofed to puf thole intentions 
into immediate execution, and 
thereby to render the fecret no 
longer necefiary. They knew 
upon whom to depend for eve¬ 
ry part of the work, and they 
had concerted with the cheva¬ 
lier even to the place of his • 
landing. 

There was need of no great 
lagacity to perceive how une¬ 
qual, fuch foundations, were to 
the weight of the building de- 
iigned to be railed on* them. 
The Scots with' all their zeal" 
and all their valor could bring 

• H 4 no 
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no revolution about^ unlefs' in 
Concurrence* with' the Englifh : 
and among the, latter nothing 
was ripe for fu^h an undertak¬ 
es but the temper of the peo¬ 
ple, if that was fo. I thought 
therefore that the pretender’s 
friends in the north fhould be 
kept from rifing, .till thofe in 
the fouth had put themfelves in. 
a condition to ait; and that in 
the mean while the utmoft en¬ 
deavours ought to be ufed with 
the king of France to efpoufe 
the caufe; and that a plan of 
the defign, with a more parti¬ 
cular fpecifiedtion of the- fuc- 
cours defired, i'as well as of the 
Jjx&z when, and. the place to 
which they fhould 1 be conveyed, 
ought to be writ for: all which, 

t 

. ' * < 1 was 
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I was told by the ma'rjfhal of 
Berwic, who* had the principal 
direction at that time of thefe 
affairs in Frang!, and I dare lay 
very truly, had been often afk- 
ed but never fent. I looked on 


this enterprile to be of the na¬ 
ture of thole which can hardly 
be undertaken.more than once; 


and I fudged that the fuccels 
of it would depend on timing,, 
as near as poffible, together the 
infurre&ion in both parts of the 
illand, and the fuccours from 


hence ; The pretender approv¬ 
ed this opinion of mine. *He 
inftrudted me accordingly: ahd 
I left Lorain, after having accept¬ 


ed the feals m\jch againft’ my- 
inclination. * I made onfe condi¬ 


tion with him. It was this: 

» that 
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that I fliould be at' liberty'to 
<£iit a ftation, which my humor 
and many other confiderations 
made me think fnyfelf very un¬ 
fit for* whenever the occafion 
upon which I engaged . was o- 
ver, one way or other: and I 
defire you to remember that I 
did fo. 

r 

I arrived at Paris' towards 
the end of July one thouland fe- 
ven hundred and fifteen. You 
mil obferve that all I was charg¬ 
ed with, and all by confequence 
that I am anlwerable fot, was 
to, folicit this eoqrt, and to, dif- 
pofe them to grant us the luc- 
coufs nGceflary to make the at¬ 
tempt, as foon as we fiiould 
know certainly from England in 

what 
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wKat it was defired that thefe 
fuccours Should confill, and whe¬ 
ther they Ihould be fent. Here 
I found a multitude of people 
at*work, and every one doing 
what feemed good in his own 
eyes: no Subordination, no or¬ 
der. no cohcert. Perfons con- 
* * 

cerned in the. management of 
thefe affairs upon former occa¬ 
sions have allured me, this is al¬ 
ways the cafe. It might be fo 
to feme degree; but I believe 
never lo much as now. The 


jacobites had wrought one ano¬ 
ther up to look on the fuccefs 
of the prefent deligns* as infalli¬ 
ble. Every meetmg-hou fe which 
the populace demolished, .eve- 
ry’littfe drunken riot which hap¬ 
pened, ferved.to confirm them 
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in thefe ' fanguine expectations: 
and there was hardly one amongft 
them who would lofe the air of 
contributing by *his intrigues to 
die. reftoration, which, he took 
it for granted, would be brought 
about, without him, in a very few 
weeks. . 

. * 

Care and hope fat on every 
bufy irifh face. Thofe who 
could write and read had letters 
to {hew, and thofe who had 
not arrived to this pitch of eru¬ 
dition had their fecrets to whif- 

t 

per . 1 No fex was excluded from 
this miniftry. ‘ 'Fanny Ogle¬ 
thorpe, whom you muft have 
Jbea'in Englanji, kept her cor¬ 
ner in it, and OlivP Trant was 
the great wheel of. our machine. 

J IMAGINE 


1 
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I imagine^ that this pifturp, 
the lines of which are not in 
the leaft too ftfong, would ferve 
t(\ reprefent what palled on your 
fide of the water at the lame 
time. The letters which came 
from thcnqe fcemed to me to 
contain rather fuch things as the 
writers wifKed might be true, 
than fu«h * as they knew to be 
fo: and the accounts which were* 
fent from hence were of the fame 
kind. The vanity of fbme, and 
the credulity of others fupport- 
cd this ridiculous correlpondeijce; 
and I. queftiop .not # but very 
many perfons, * fame fuch I have 
known, did the fame thing 
fr^m a principle Vhich* they took 
to be a very wife one: they ima¬ 
gined tiiat they helped by thele 

means 
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ipeans to maintain and to in- 
creafe the fpirit of the party in 
England and France. They 
adted like Thoag, that turbu¬ 
lent aetolian, who brought An- 
tiochus into Greece: “ qui- 
“ bus mendaciis de rege, mul- 
u tiplicando verbis copias ejus, 
“ erexerat multoruin in Graecia 
“ animos; iifdem et' regis fpem 
. u inllabat, omnium votis eum 
<£ arceffi.” Thus were num¬ 
bers of people employed under 
a notion of advancing the bufi^ 
nefs, or from an affectation of 
importance, in amufing and flat¬ 
tering one another, and in found¬ 
ing the. alarm in the ears of an 
-enemy, whom At was their in- 
tereft to furprife. The govern¬ 
ment of England was put on 

• i it s 
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it’s* guard: and the ’neceflity of 
adting, or of‘laying afide with 
iome difadvantage all thoughts 
of adting for .flie prefent, was 
precipitated, before any mea¬ 
sures nefcefiary to enable you to 
a£t had been prepared, or almoft 
thought of. 

If his, majefty did not, till 
fome fhort time after this, de- 
cllre the intended invaiion to 
parliament, it was not for want 
of information. Before I came 
to Paris, what was doing had 
been difcovered. The little arma- 
ment*made at tne Havre, which 
furnilhed the only means the 
chevalier then had for his tranf- 
portation into Britain, which had 
qxhaufted the treafury of St. Ger¬ 
mains, 
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mains, and which contained all 
file arms and ammunition that 
could be depended upon for 
the whole undertaking, tho they 
were hardly lufficient to begin 
the work even in Scotland, was 
talked of publicly. A minifter 
lefs alert and lefs capable than 
the earl of Stair*- would ealily 
have been at the bottom of the 
fecret, for lo it was called, when 
the particulars of mefiages re¬ 
ceived and lent, the names of 
the perlons from whom they 
came, and by whom they were 
carried, . were whilpered about at 

tea-tables and in coffee-houfes. 

* 

v 

r 

-■ In Ihort; /iwhat by the indif- 
cretion of people here, what by 
the rebound which came often 

back 
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back from London, what 
the private interefts and ambitious 
views of 'performs in the french 
court, and what by other caufes 
unneceflary to.be examined now, 
the moft private tranfa&ions came 
to light: and they, who imagin¬ 
ed that they trailed their, heads 
to the keepmg of one or two 
friends, were in reality at the 
mercy of nurribers. Into iuch * 
company was I fallen, for my 
fins: and it is upon the credit 
of fuch a mob miniflry, that 
the tories have judged me capa¬ 
ble of betraying ,a trail, or inca¬ 
pable of diicharging it* 

I had made very little pro- 
grefs m the bufinefs which 
brought me ipo VlfWis, when 

I ' the 
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tfoe paper fb long expend ■was 
lent,, in purfuance of former 
inftances, from -England. The 
unanimous fenfe-of the princi¬ 
pal peribns engaged was contain¬ 
ed in it. The whole had been 
dictated word for word to the 

I 

gentleman, who brought it over, 
by the earl of MaiI, and it had 
been delivered to him by the 
duke of Ormond. I was driv¬ 
ing in the wide ocean without 
a compafs, when this dropped 
unexpectedly into my hands. I 
received it joyfully, and .1 fleer¬ 
ed my courle exactly by it. 
Whether the peribns fromwhom 
it . came purfued the principles, 

'and obferved^the rules which 

€ * 

they laid down as the mealures 
of their oWn conduct and of 


ours. 
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• * ' * 

ours, will appear by the fequjtl 
of this relation. 

« 

This memorial afferted, that 
there were no hopes of fuc- 
ceeding in a prefent undertak¬ 
ing, for many reafons deduced 
in it, without an immediate and. 
univerfal riftng of the people in 
all part% of England upon the 
chevalier’s arrival; and that this, 
infurre&ion was in no degree 
probable unlefs he* brought a bo¬ 
dy of regular troops along with 
him :. that, if this attempt mif- 
carried, his caufe and his friends, 
the ’ englifh liberty and govern¬ 
ment, would be utterly ruined: 
but, if by coming without troop- 
he refolved to rifque thefe and 
, every thing elle, he muft fet out 

1 2 ' fo 
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fi$.as not to arrive before the end 
of September, O. 8. to jttffify . 
which opinion many arguments 
were urged. In this cafe twen¬ 
ty thoufknd arms, a train of 
artillery, five hundred officers 
with their fervants, and a con- 
fiderable fum of money were de¬ 
manded : and as loon as they 
fhould be informed that the 
(chevalier was in condition to 
make this provifion, it was laid 
that notice fhould be given him 
of the places to which he might 
. fend, and of the perfbns who 
were to be trufted. I do not 
mention feme inconveniencies 
which ,they touched upon arif- 
•ing from a delay; becaufe tlieir 
opinion was clearly for this de¬ 
lay, and becaufe that they could 

not 
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• * * 

not fuppofe that the chevalidt 
would ad, or that thole about 
him would adtfife him to ad, 
contrary to the fenfe of* all his 
friends in England. No time 
was loft* in making the proper 
ufe of this paper. As much of 
it as was fit to be Ihewn to 
this court Was tranflated into 
French, and laid before the king 

of France. I was now able 

* 

tck-lpeak with greater aflurance, 
and in fome fort to undertake 
conditionally for the event of 
things.. 

» 

T H e propofal.. of violating 
treaties, fo lately and fo folemn- 
ly concluded,. w^Ss a very bold 
one to bfe made to people, what¬ 
ever their inclinations might be, 

I 3 whom 
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^hom the war had reduced to 

the loweft ebb of riches and 
* 

power. They >would not hear 
of a diredfc and open engage¬ 
ment, fuch as the fending a bo¬ 
dy of troops would have been; 
neither would they grant the 

whole of what was afked in the. 

* 

fecond plan. But it was im- 
pofTible for them, 'or, any one 
elfe, to forefee . how far thofe 
fteps which they were willing 
to take, well improved, might 
have encouraged or forced them 
to go. They granted us feme 
fuccours, and the very fhip in 
which the pretender was to tranf- 
port himfelf was fitted out by 
"•Define d’At^cant at the king 
of France’s expence.* They 
would have concealed thefe ap¬ 
pearance'^ 
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• *■ 

■pedrances as mvfch as th£y could y 
but the heat *of the whigs fma 
the refen tment of the court of 
England might nave drawn them 
in* We fhould have been glad 
•indirectly to concur in fixing 
thefe things upon them: and, 
in a word, *if the late king had 
lived fix months longer, I verily 
believe the^e had been war again 
between* England and France. 
This was the only point of time’ 
when thefe affairs had, to my 
apprehenfion, the leaft reafbn- 
able appearance even of pofli- 
bility :* all that preceded was 
wild.’, and uncertain ? all that 
followed was mad and defpe- 
rate. Cut this .favorable afped? 

had ah extreme fhort duration. 

* • 

Two events foon happened, one 

i 4 of 
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of which caft a damp on all We 
wei% doing> • and the other ren¬ 
dered vain and fruitlefs all we had 
done. The fim was the arrival 
of the duke of Ormond in France, 
the other was the death of the 
king. 

c 

We had founded the duke’s 

< 

name* high. His reputation and 
the opinion of his power were 
great. The French began to 
believe that he was able to form 
and to head a party; that the 
troops would join him; that 
the nation would follow the fig- 
nal whenever he (drew his fword: 
and the voice of . the people, 
*the echo of which was continu¬ 
ally in their ears, confirmed them 
jn this belief. But when, in the 

midft 
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'midft of all tliefe bright ideay- 
they few him arrive, almoft li- • 
terally alone, when, to excufe 
his coming, I*was obliged to 
teH them, that he could not 


ftay; they funk at once t from 
their hopes : and that which 
generally happens happened in 
this cafe; bgcaufe they had had 
too good ap opinion of the caufe, 
they began to form too bad an 
one. Before this time, if they* 
had no friendship for the tories, 
they had at leaft fome confldera- 
tion and efteem. After this, I 

I 

few nothing but companion in 
the heft of them, andr contempt 
•in the others. 


\ 

•When 1 arrived at Paris, the 
king .was already gone to Marly, 

where 
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^where th6 indifpdfitioh which'he 
liad begun to feel at Verfailles 
increaled upon him. He was 
the beft friend the chevalier had: 
and when I engaged in this 
bufinefs, my principal depend¬ 
ence was on his pcrfonal cha¬ 
racter. This failed me to a 
great degree: he was not in a 
condition to exert the fame vi- 
gor as formerly. The minifters, 
who faw fo great an event as 

O 

his death to be probably at hand, 
a certain, minority, an u -.cer¬ 
tain regency, perhaps confulion, 
at beft a new lace of govern- 
inent and a new lyfteni s>f nf 
fairs,-would not, for their own 
lakes, as well yis for the fake 
of the public, venture to-engage 
far in anv new .mtafures,. AH 

f had 
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I *had to* negotiate fey myfetf 
firft, and irf conjun&ion with 
the duke of Ormond loon af¬ 
terwards, larjguifhcd with the 
king. My hopes funk as he de¬ 
clined, * and died when he ex¬ 
pired. The event of things has 
fufficiently *fliewn that all thofe, 
which wero entertained by the 
duke and the jacobitc party un¬ 
der the regency, were founded 
on the groifeft delufions imagin¬ 
able. Thus was the project be¬ 
come impradic.tble before • the 
time arrived, wiiich was fixed 
by thofe, who directed things in 
England, for putting* it in c\e- 
' cution. 


* T« e flew government ol 
, France appeared to me like a 

ftrange 
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x mange country. I was little ac¬ 
quainted witR the* roads. Moil 
of the faces I met with were un¬ 
known to me, f and I hardly 
underftood the language of' the 
people. Of the men who had 
been in power under the late 
reign, many were difcarded, 
and moft of the others were too 
much taken up with the thoughts 
of lecuring themfelves under this, 
to receive applications in favor 
of the pretender. The two men 
who had the greateft appear¬ 
ance of favor and power were 
d’A*guesseau and Noailles. 
One was made chancellor,’ on 
the death of Voisin", from at- 
torney general; ^ and the other 
was placed at the Read of *the 
trealury. • The firft pafles for 
3 a man 
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a man of parts, hut he never 
a&ed out of the fphere of the 
law :• I had no acquaintance with 
hiiji before this* time; and when 
you confider his circumftances < 
and mine, you will not think 
it could be .very eafy for me to 
get accefs to him now. The 
latter I had* known extremely 
well whilft 'the late king lived: 
and from the fame court prin- • 
ciple,- as he was glad to be well 
with me then, he would hardly 
know me now. The * mini- 
fter who had the principal .di¬ 
rection pf foreign affajrs I lived 
in friendfhip with, and I muft 
own to his honor, that he ne- 

I ' • 

ver. encouraged a defign, which 
he knew that his court had no 
intention df lupnorting. - - . 

• .M. d’Hvxelws. *' There 
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s, There were other perlons, 
not to tire you with farther par¬ 
ticulars upon this head, of cre¬ 
dit and influence, with whom 
I found indirect and private ways 
of converfing: but it' was in 
vain to exped. any more than 
civil language from them, in a 
cafe which they found no dif- 
pofition in their matter to coun¬ 
tenance, and in favor of which 
they had no prejudices of their 
own. The private engagements 
into which the duke of Or¬ 
leans had entered .with his ma- 
jefty, during the life of the late 
king, will abate of their force 
as the regent grows into ftrength, 
and would foon have had no 

t 

force at all if the preterider had 
met with liiccefs: but in thefc 

begin- 


4 
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* J 

beginnings' they operated very 
ftrongly. ’ The air of this court 
was to take thy counterpart of 
all % which had been thought 
right under Lewis the four¬ 
teenth. * “ Ceia refemble trop 
4 ‘ a l’ancieij fyfteme,” was an 
anfwer fo often given, that it 
became a jeft*, and almofl a pro¬ 
verb. Buf to finifh this •ac¬ 
count with a fa<St which is in¬ 
credible, but ftridtly true ; the 
very peace, which had faved 
Erance from ruin, and the mak¬ 
ers of it, were become as unpo¬ 
pular at this qpurt, as at the 
court of Vienna. 

* % 

Thb duke of 6rmond flatter- 

• • 

ed himfelf in this ftate of things, 
that .he had opened a private 

‘ ’ and 
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4nd lure channel of arriving, at 
the regent, and of bendiftg hinii 
to his purpofes.'t His grace and 
I lived together-at this time in 
an houle which one of my friends 
had lent me. I obferved that 
he was frequently loft, and that 
he made continual excurfions 
out of town, with all the myf- 
teripus precaution imaginable. 

I doubted at firft, whether thefe 

% 

intrigues related to bufinels cm* 
pleafur^. I foon difcovered with 
whom they were carried on, and 
had reafon to believe that both 
were mingled in them. It is ne- 
cefiary that I explain this fecret 
to you. 

Mrs. Trant, whom I have 
named above, had been pre¬ 
paring 
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paring herfelf fyt the retired ab^ 
flremious life of a * carflldite, by 
taking a forfeit ,of the pleaftlres 
of Paris; when a little before 
the death of the qtieen, dr a- 
bout that time, ihe went into 
England. What fhe Was entruft- 
ed, either by the chevalier, ot 
any other perfon, td negotiate 
there, I,am ignorant of; and 
it imports not much to know. • 
In that journey fhe made or re¬ 
newed an acquaintance with the 
duke of Ormond. The Scan¬ 
dalous, chronicle affirms, that 
fhe brought witji her, when fhe 
rcturhed into France, a woman, 

* She ufed to pretend a refoTlitkm of 
turning nun* She is nnce married to the 
duke of Bouillon’s brother* who was too 
much dilhonored bj his former life, to be 
even.by this fcandalous match. 

k * of 
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Mf whom I have not the lead 
knowledge, but who was pro¬ 
bably handlome; fmce without 
beauty fuch a mcrchandife would 
not have been laleable, nor have 
anfwered the delign of the im¬ 
porter : and that fhe made this 
way her court to the regent. 
Whatever her merit was, Ihe kept 
a correfpondence with Jjim, and 
put herfelf upon that foot of fa¬ 
miliarity, which he permits all 
thole, who contribute to his plea- 
lures, to aflume. She was placed 
by him, as fhe told me jrerfelf, 
where I found her Ibrne time af- 

Ik* 

ter that which I am lpcaking 
of, in. the liou<e of an antient 
gentlewoman, tvho had formerly 
been maid of honor to Madame, 
and who had contra&ed at court 

a fpirit 
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a fpirit of intrigue, which ac£ 
companied her in her retreat. 

I 

These two. had afiociated to 
them the abbe de Tesieu, in 
all the political parts of their bu- 
iinefs; for I will not fuppofe that 
fo reverend an eccleiiaftic entered 
into any other fecret. This abbe 
is the regent’s fecrctary i and it 
was chiefly through him that the . 
private treaty had been carried 
on between his matter and the 
carl of Stair in the king’s rei’gn. 
Whether the prieft had ftooped 
at the lure of a cardinal’s hat, 
or- whether he adted the fecorid 

m 

part by the f^me orders that 
he a£ted the firft, I know* not. 
This is- fure, *and the britifh mi- 
pifter was. not the bubble of it, 

• K 2 that 
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V ' % 

chat whilft he concerted mea- 

• v 

hires 011 one hand to traverie the 
pretender’s defigns, he teftified 

on the other all ‘the inclination 

♦ 

poflible to his iervioe. A mad 
fellow, who had been aim inteft- 
dant in Normandy, and feveral 
other politicians of the lowed: 
form, were at different times 

taken irfto this famousjunto. 

> 

With thefe worthy people 
his grace of Osmond negotiated; 
and no care was omitted on his 
part to keep me out of die fe- 
cret. The reafen of which, as 
far as I am able to guefs at, 
Iball be explained to you by and 
by. I might 1 very juftly have 
taken- this proceeding ill, and 

the duke will not be able to find 

in 


4 
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in my whole coadudi towards^ 
him any thing like: it: I proteft 
to you very fincerely l was sot in 
the leaft movedrat it. 

’ 1 * i r 

He advanced not a fiep in his 
bufinefs with thefe fham mini- 
fters, and yet imagined that he 
got daily ground. I made, no 
progrefs jvith the true ones, but 
I faw it. Thefe, however, were . 
not our only difficulties. We 
lay under another, which came 
from your *lide, and which £m- 
barrafled us more. The firft 
hindered us from-working for¬ 
ward ‘ to our point of view, but 
the fecond took,all point of view 

from us, 

• • 

* » 

A.. paper was font into Bng- 
* K 3 • land 
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^ * 

lama juft before the death of the 
King-of France, which had been 
drawn by me at .Chaville in con¬ 
cert with the dukies of Ormond 
and Berwic, and with monlieur 
de: Torcy . This paper was an 
anfwer to the memorial received 

l 

from thence. The ftate of this 
country was truly reprefented in 
it: > the difference was J&xed be¬ 
tween what had been afked, and 
what might be expected from 
France; and upon the whole it 

wa§ demanded what our friends 

% 

would do, and what they would 
have us to do ? The reply to 
this came through the french 
fecretary of ftate to our hands. 
They declared 1 themfelves una¬ 
ble to fay any thing, till they 
fhould fee what turn affairs 
. ' would 
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would take, on fo great an evei£-* 
as the death* of the king, the 
report of which had reached 
them. 

Such a declaration ihut our 
mouths and tied our hands. I 

n 

confe/s I Knew neither how to 

# 

folicit, nor what to folicit; this 
laft meffage fufpending the pro- 
je<£t on which we had a&ed be¬ 
fore, and which I kept as an 
inftrudtion conftantly before my 
eyes. It feemed to me uncer¬ 
tain, whether you intended to 
go on, or whether your deflgn 
Was‘to ftifle, as much*as pofti- 
ble, all paft tranfadlions ; 'to lie 
perfectly ft ill j\ to thro\V* upon 
, the court the odium of having 
given a.falfe alarm, and to wait 

•K 4. till 
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. tijl Q£w accidents' a$ home, a «4 
a -more favorable conjundure a- 
broacl, might tempt yo\i to re- 
fume the enterprife. Perhaps 
this would have been the wifeft 
game you could have played: 
but then, yon fhpuld have con¬ 
certed it with us who aded for 
you here. You intended no fuch 
thing, as appeared afterwards: 
and therefore thofe wKq a&ed 


for the party at London,, whoever 
they were, muft be deemed inex- 
cufable for leaving things on the 
foot of this mefiage, and giving 
us no advice fit to be depended 
upbii fo? many weeks. Whilft 
preparations were to. be made, 
and tbe^work was “to be fet a go- 
lng by afliftance from hence, you 
might rcafonably expedto 1 hear 

from 
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from u$, and to be determined 
by us: but when all hopes of this 
kind feemed to be gone, k was 
your part to determine us, and 
we* couldtake no refolution here, 
but that'of conforming ourfelves 
to whatever fhould come preferib- 
ed from England. 


Whilst we were in this con¬ 
dition, the moft deiperate that 
can be imagined, we began to 
receive verbal meflhgea. from you, 
that no more time was to be- loft, 
and that the chevalier fhoufd 
come away. No man was, I be¬ 
lieve, • ‘ever fo embarralied as I 

v • ’ 

found myfelf at .that time* 1 
could not imaginerhat you would 
content yourfcPees by loofe verbal 
nieflages, after all that had hap¬ 
pened, 
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pened, to call us over; and I 
knew by experience how little 
fuch meflages are to be depended 
on. For, foon after I engaged 
in thefe affairs, a monk arrived 
at Bar, difpatched, as he affirm¬ 
ed, by the duke of Ormond, in 
whofe name he infilled that the 
chevalier Ihould haffen into Bri¬ 
tain, and that nothing but his 
prefence was wanting to place the 
crown on his head. The fel¬ 
low delivered his errand fo pofi- 
tively, and fo circumflantially, 
that the relblution was taken at 
Bar to fet out, and my rendez¬ 
vous to'join tnc chevalier was 
appointed me. This method to 
fetch a king. With as little cere¬ 
mony as one would invite a fr iend 
to fupper, appeared fomewhat 

* odd 
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odd to me, who was then very 
new in thefe affairs. But when 
I came to talk with the man, for 
by good luck he had been font 
for from Bar to Paris, I eafily 
difcemed that he had no fach 
commiflion as he pretended to, 
and that he a£ted of his own 
head. I prefamed to oppofe the 
taking ajjy * refolution upon his 
word, tho he was a monk: and 
foon after we knew from the duke 
of Ormond himfelf, that he had 
npver fent him. 

This example made me cau- 

tieFUsV but that which determin- 
* • 

ed my opinion was, that Tcould 
never imagine, without fuppof- 
ing yon all run mad, that the 
feme jmeiT who* judged this at- 
- 3 * tempt 
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temptumipe for exec virion, un- 
lefe fupported by regular troops 
from France, or at leaft by all 

tbe other afliftances which are 

/ 

enumerated above, while the de- 
fig® was much mote fecretthan 
at prefent?; when the king had 
no fleet at fea, nor more than 
eight thoufand nitn difperfed 
over the whole ifland‘; when we 
had" the good wilhes of the french 
chart on our ride, and were 


Hire of feme particular affiftan- 
cesj and of a general connivance.; 
that the fame men, I lay, Ihould 
prefe for making it now without 
any other preparation, when We 
hid neither money, ’ arms, am- 
munition, nor a tingle compa¬ 
ny of foot; when the govern* 
ment of Englarid’ was on.’ k’s 
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guard, national troops were raid¬ 
ed, foreign forces fait for, and 
France, like all the reft of the 
continent, againft us. 1 could 
not conceive fuch a ftrange com¬ 
bination' of accidents as ftiould 
make the neceffity of aiding in- 
creafe gradually upon us, as the 
means of doing fo were taken 
from us.„ * 

1 1 

Upon the whole matter, my 
opinion was, and 1 did not. ob- 
f^rve the duke of Ormond* to 
differ from me, that we fhould 
wait till we hea^d from you in 
fudi’a' manner, as might allure 
rfs of what you-, intended Jto do 
yourfelves, and of what yon ex¬ 
pected from us; and that in the 

t^hHe we* Ihould go as far 

• 

as 
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as the little* money which we 
had, and the little favor which 
was {hewn ns would allow, in 
getting feme embarkations ready 
on the coaft. 

* 

Sir George Byng had come 

# 

into the road of Havre, and had 
demanded by name feveral fhips 
which belonged to us, to be 
given up to him. The regent 
did not think fit to let him have 
the .fhips; but he ordered them 
to be unloaded, and their car¬ 
goes were put into the. king’s 
magazines. We were in no con¬ 
dition to repair the lofs; and 
therefore, when, I mention em¬ 
barkations, you will pleafe to un¬ 
der Hand nothing more than vef- 
fels to tranfport the pretender’s 

.pajr&Hij 
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perfon, and the perfons of thofe 
who fliould gb over with him. 
This was all we could do, and 
this was not negledted. 

J 


W e were thus employed when 
a gentleman arrived from Scot¬ 
land to reprefent the ftate of that 
country, and* to require a defi¬ 
nitive anfwer from the chevalier, 
• «• « * 

whether he would have the in- 

* 

furredtion to be made immedi¬ 
ately, which they apprehended 
they might not be able to make 
at all if they were obliged to 
defer it much longer. This gery 
tl email' was fent inftantly bafcfe 
again, and was directed to let 
_tbe perfons he came from know, 
that the chevalier was defirous 
tQ »aye the rifing of liis friends 
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in England and Scotland fo ad¬ 
justed, that they might mutually 
ftffift each other, and diftraA 
the enemy; that he had not re¬ 
ceived a final anfwer from his 
friends in England, but that he 
was in daily expectation of it; 
that it was very much to be Wilfr¬ 
ed, that all attempts in Scotland 
could be fufpended tillduch time 
as the Englifh were ready; but 
th&t if the Scots were lb prefled 
that, they mull either ittbmit or 
rile immediately, he was of opi¬ 
nion they fhould rile, ,and he 
would make the beft of his way 
to them. 

\ 

What this lorwardnefs in the 
Scots, and this uncertainty and 
backwardnefs in the EngliOvihoft 

1 prcv“'*ee, 
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produce, it was ftot hard to fore- 
fee; and therefore, that I might 
negledt nothing in my power to 
prevent any falfe meafures, as I 
was confcious to my felt that I 
had negle&ed nothing to pro¬ 
mote true ones, I difpatched a 
gentleman to London, where. I 
fuppofed the »earl of Mar to be, 
feme days before the meflage I 
have juft fpoken of was fent to 
Scotland. I defired him to make 


my compliments to lord Mar, 
and to tell him from me, that 


I underftood it to be. his fenfe, 

* ■» ' * 

as well as the fenfe of all 6dr 
friend^,' ’ that Scotland could^o 
jrothing effectually without the 
concurrence of'England,^* and 
tnat (England would not ftir with- 
QUC^ftj^ance from abroad ; ^that 

*L he 
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he might allure himlelf no luch 
ailiftance could be' depended up¬ 
on; and that I begged of him 
to make the inference from thefe 
proportions. The gentleman 
went; but upon his arrival at 
London he found that the earl 
of Mar was already let out to 
draw the Highlanders into arms. 
He communicated his, v meflage 
to a perlbn * of confidence, who 
undertook to lend it after his lord- 
Ihip: and this was the utmoft 
which either he or I could do in 
luch a conjuncture. 

'^^fou were now vifibly depart¬ 
ed from the very Icheme which 
you had fent ire over, and fron> 

* NJr. Lewis, who, belonged to *he /-jrl 
«F Oxford. " ’ ’ 
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all the principles which had been 
ever laid down. I did what 
I could to keep up my own fpi- 
rit, as well as* the fpirits of the 
.chevalier, and of all thole with, 
whom I was in correipondence t 
I endeavoured even to deceive 
myfelf. I could not remedy 
the mifchief^ and I was refolv- 
ed to fee the conclufton of the 


perilous adventure. But I own. 
to you, that I thought then, and 
that I have not changed my opi¬ 
nion lince, that fuch meafures 


as thgfe would not be purfued* 
by any reafon^ble m§n, in the 
sfioftlcommon affairs of life^C It 
*was with the yutmoft aftonifh- 
vfnent that I law them purfiled 
At me* conduct of an enterprife, 
•whi^had for* it’s nothing 

* La lefs 
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lefs than the dlfpofition of crowns, 
and for the means of bringing it 
about nothing lefs than a civil 
war. 


Impatient that we he&rd no¬ 
thing from England, when we 
expe&ed every moment to hear 
that the war was begun in Scot¬ 
land ; the duke of Okmand. and 
.1 relblved to fend a perfon * of 
confidence to London. We in- 


ftnfeted him to repeat to you 
•the former accounts, which we 


had fent over, to let you. know 
hdtov deftitute the, chevalier was, 
either "of actual fupport, orMvdn 
of reafonable hopes; and to de- 
fife that you would determine, ^ 

* ' ' ) 

* Mr. Ezechiel Hamilton: hjb g ft 

all the papers by heart. 

i • ' 
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whether he fhould go to Scot-” 
land, or throw himfelf on fome 
part of the englifh coaft. This 
perfon was farther inftructed to 
till you, that, the chevalier be¬ 
ing ready to take any refolu- 
tion at a moment’s warning, you 
might depend on his fetting out 
the inftant he received, your an- 
fwer.: ajid’ therefore that to fave 
time, if your intention was to. 
rife, you would do well to adt 
immediately, on the affurance 


that the plan you prefcribedj be 
it what it would, fhould be 
exadfly complied with. We fd&k 
this* Vefolution the rather, ^pe- 
xaufe one o‘f the pacquets which 
,had been prepared in cypher, 
p give you an account of things, 
.whilh Jaad been put above three 

L -Z weeks 
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weeks before into monfieur dc 
Torcy’s hands, and which by 
confequence we thought to be in 
yours, was by this, time fent back 
to me by this minifter, I think 
open, with an excufe that he 
durft not take upon him to for¬ 
ward it. 

* 

The perfon difpatche^ to Lon¬ 
don returned very fbon to us>, 
and the anfwer he brought was *, 
that fince affairs grew daily worfe, 
and could not mend by delay, 
our friends in England had re- 
fdived to declaije immediately, 
am^ that they would be /ready 
to join the chevalier on his land 1 -* 
ing: * that his perfon would be 

* Lansdown gave this anfwer in 
name of all the pci fons privy fcfet. 

* * vua 
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as Tafe there as in Scotland, and 
that, in every other refpedt, it 
was better that he fhould land 
in England ; that they had tiled 
their utmoft endeavours, and 
that they hoped the weftern 
counties were in a good pof- 
ture to receive him. To this 
was added,. a general indica¬ 
tion of the place he fhould come 
to, as near to Plymouth as pof- 
lible. 

You muft agree, that thu 
was not die anfwer of men who 
knew^hat they were about. • A 

1 * . * * r* m 9r> 


jWas to have fuch confequdftces: 
a^d f^dpecially fince the gentlc- 
icould not fail to acquaint 
b 4 the 


OJIU f V 
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the perfons he fpoke with, that 
the chevalier‘was not able to car¬ 
ry men enough to fecure him 
from being taken up, even by 
the firft conftable. Notwith- 
ftanding this, the duke /of Or- 
mond fet out from Paris, and 
the chevalier from Bar. Some 
perfons were font to the north 
of England, and others to Lon¬ 
don, to give notice that they 
were both on their way. Their 
routs were lo ordered, that the 
duke of Ormond was to fail 
from the coaft of Normandy 
Hwtie days before the cncvalier 
araved at St. Malo, to jkvhi^h 
place the duke was to fend ink 
mediate notice 'of his landing j 
and two gentlemen acquaint¬ 
ed with the country, 
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ly welj. known to all our friends 

in thofe parts) wefe difpatched 

before, that the people of De- 

vonfhire and SomcrLtfhire, who 

wt^e, we concluded, in arms, 
« 

might he apprilcd of the fignals 
which were to be made from the 
{hips, and rhight be ready to re¬ 
ceive the dukjj. 


On the coaft of France, and 
before his embaihation, the duke 
heard that feveral of our prin¬ 
cipal friends had been lcifcd, im¬ 
mediately after the perlon who 
came<faft from them .had left 
London; that the others wspc 
d\ difperfed $ and that the con- 
:ernation was Viniverfal. % He 
efcibArked nOtwithflanding this 
nHlawchoJy news, and, fupport- 

cd 
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ed by nothing but the frmnefs 
of his temp'er, he went over to 
the place appointed: he did more 
than his part, and he found that 
our friends had done lels than 

4 

theirs. One of the gentlemen, 
who had palled over before him, 
and had traverfed part of the 
country, joined him on the coaft, 
and allured him that there was 

9 « 

not the leaft room to expert a 
riling. In a word, he was refuf- 
ed a night’s lodging in a country 
which we had been told was in 
a good pollure to receive the 



He returned to* the coajft' of 
Britany after this uncc^nfojrtable 

1 exppfii^on, 
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expedition, where the chevalier 
arrived about the lame time from 
Lorain. What his grace pro- 
pofed by the Second attempt, 
which he made as' foon as the 
veflel could be refitted, to land 
in the lame part of the iiland, I 
profefs myfelf to be ignorant. I 
writ him my opinion at the time, 
and I fiaye always thought, that 
the ftorm in which he had like 
to haye been caft away, and 
which forced him back to the 
french coaft, faved him from? a 
much greater peril, that of pe- 
rifhing in an attempt as full *of 
extravagant rafhnefs, ana as vcgd 
ot all reafonable. meaning, as any 
af thofe adventures which have 
re^aered the Kero of La Mancha 
imm^tab- 


T*E 
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m 

The chevalier had now but 
one of thefe two things left 
him to do, one was to return 
to Bar, the other was to go to 
Scotland, where there were peo¬ 
ple in arms for him. 'He took 

this laft refolution. He left Bri- 

* 

tany, where he had as many 
minifters as there were people 
about him, and whejrr he was 
eternally teifed with noify dif- 
putes about what was to be done 
in circumftances, in which no 
realbnable thing could be dope. 
He fent to have a veflel got rea¬ 
dy for him at Punkirk, and he 
ctpJled the country as privately as 

he’could. . ' \ 

< / 

\ ^ \ 

Whilst all thele things paffid, 

I remained at Paris, te^try^if by 

V A 

any 
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any means fome afliftance might 
be at laft procured; without 
which it was. evident, even to 
thofe who flattered themfelves the 
molt, that the game was up. 


* * 

No fooner, was the duke of 
Ormond gone from Paris, on the 
defign which *1 have mentioned, 
and Mts-Xr'ant, who had ac¬ 
companied him part of the way, 
returned, but 1 was lent for to 
a little houfe at Madrid in the 


Bojs de Boulogne, where flie liv¬ 
ed withmademoifelle de Chaus- 
sery, uhe aatient gentlewoman* 
with whom the duke of 
’ i ians had placed her. Thefe 
■“Wip perfons opened to me what 
ha<y paflfed whilft the duke of 
tORMata>v-%yas here, and the 

V ^ • • - 

hopes 
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1 < 

hopes they had of drawing the 
regent into all the measures ne- 
ceflkry to fupport the attempts 
which were making in favor of 
the chevalier. 

■ • . 

By what they told me at foil, 
I law that they had been trail¬ 
ed ; and by what' palled in the 
courfe of my treating with them, 
it appeared, that they had the 
aocels which they pretended to. 
All, which I had been able to 
do by proper perfons and in pro¬ 
per methods, fince the,, king of 
Frances’s death, amounting to 
little or nothing, I rcfolved,\ at 
tall, to try what was to be dor e 
by this indirect Way. I put roy? 
felf under the conduct "of thefe 
female managers; anci^ without 
i’ ; ^ving 
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having the fame dependence on 
them as his grace of Ormond 
h ad , I puftied their credit and 
their power as far as they reach¬ 
ed,* during the time I continu¬ 
ed to fee them. I met with 


fmoother language and greater 
hopes than had been given me 
hitherto. A mote ligned by the 
regent* fuppofed to be writ to 
a woman, but which was to be 


explained to be intended for the 
earl of Mar, was put into my 
'hands to be lent to Scotland. * I 


took a copy of it, which you 
may frcT at the qpd of thefe pa** 
pers *V When Sir John Are-s¬ 
is i n e came to pijefs for fuccour, 
^e regent was prevailed upon, by 

A 


* This note has rtqt been found among 
L . tht auth^^faperg. * 

V * ’ # thefe 
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thefe women to fee him; but he 

carried nothing real back with 

him, except a quantity of gold, 

part of the money which we had 

drawn from Spain, and which was 

loft with the veflel, in a very odd 

manner, on the fcotchcoaft. The 

* 

duke of Ormond had been pro- 
mifed feven or eight thoufand 
arms, which were drawn out of 
the magazines, and faid to be 
lodged, I think, at Compeigne. 
I ufed my utmoft efforts that 
thefe arms might be carried for-' 
ward to the coaft, and I under- 
took for their tr^nfportatioto.: but 
all was in vain j fo that the 1 likeli¬ 


hood of bringing any thing to ef¬ 
fect’ in time* appeared to me no- 
greater, than I had found it befbre 
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*1 soon grew tired of a com¬ 
merce, which nothing but fuc- 
cefs could render tolerable; and 
refqjved to be no longer amuf- 
•ed by the pretences, which were 
daily Treated to me, that tire 
regent had entertained perfonal 
prejudices 3gainft me, and that 
he was infenfibly, and by de¬ 
grees, to be dipped in our mea- 
fures^ *fhat both thefe things 
required timS, but that they 
would certainly be brought 
about, and that we fhould then 
bp able to anfwer all the ex* 


pe&aypns of the Englifh and 
the,-j|eotch. The fir ft, of thefe 
pretences contained a fadV,. 
which I • could hardly perfuade 
myfelf to be true, becaufe I 
knew frery certainly, that I had 

M ne- 
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never given his royal highnefs 
the leaft occa'iion for fuch pre¬ 
judices : the fecond was a work 
t which might fpin out into a 
great and uncertain length. ‘ I. 
took my refolution to driye what 
related to myfelf to an imme¬ 
diate explanation, and what re¬ 
lated to others to an immedi- 

u 

ate decifion; not to fuffer any 
excufe for doing nothing To be 
founded on my conduct, nor 
the falvation, if I could hinder 
it, of fo many gallant men, as 
were in arms in Scotland, to reft 
on the fuccefs of fuch womannh 
projects, i I fhaE tell ypu/.vliat 
I did on the fir ft head nowj and 

what I did on the lecond here-’ 

*» • 

after in it’s proper place. ^ . 1 

i 

The 
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The fad, which it was faid 
the regent laid to* my charge, 
was a correfpondence with lord 
Stair, and having been one 
ni«*ht at his houfe, from whence 
1 did not retire till three in 
the morning. As loon as I 
got hold of* this, I defired the 
marfhal of Berwic to go to 
him. The 'marfhal told him 
from *nej *tnat I had been ex¬ 
tremely concerned, to hear in 
general, that I lay under his dif- 
pleafure; that a ftory, which it 
was faid he believed, had been re¬ 
lated tg me; that I expeded the 
which lie could, deny'to 
no manT"of having the accufatioii 
proved, in which cafe I was con¬ 
sented to pafs for the laft of 
human*kind ;* or of being jufti- 

M* 3 fied. 
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fied, if it could not be proved. 
He anfwered, that fuch. a ftory 
had been related to him by fuch 
perfons as he thought would not 
have deceived him j that he had 
been fince convinced,, that it 
was falle, and that I fhould 
be fatisfied of his regard for me: 
but that, he muft own, he was 
very uneafy to find that I, who 
could apply to him through the 
marfhal d’Huxelles, could 
chute to treat with Mrs. Trant, 
and the reft j for he named all 
the cabal, except his fegreta- 
ry, whom I had never 4 net*' : at 

* « ’'i j 

mademoifelle C-haussery’^’ - tide 
added that thefe people teifed 
him, at my inftigation, to death j 
and that they were not fit to, be" 
tfufted with any bufinefs. He 
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applied to fome of them the fe¬ 
vered epithets.* The mar dial of 
Berwic replied, that he war, 
fure I fhould receive the whole 
oFwhat he had been pleafed to 
fay with, the greateft fatisfadti- 
on; that I had treated with 
thofe perfons much againft my 
will; and finally,' that if his 
royal highngfs would not employ 
them,~Ke was fure I would ne¬ 
ver apply to them. In a con¬ 
version which I had, not long 
after, with him, he fpoke.to 
me in much the fame terms as 
heyiadjdone to the mar dial. . I 
we Wwom him Very illr edified, 
as to his intentions of doing any 

?.hing in favor of the cheva¬ 
lier.; but I parried away • with 
me this’ fatisfa&ion, that he had 

M 3 af- 
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afligned me, from v his own 
mouth, the perfon through 
whom I fhould make my ap¬ 
plications to him, and through 
whom I fhould depend an re¬ 
ceiving his anfwers; that he had 
difavowed all the little politic 
clubs, and had commanded me 
to have no nioro to do with 
them. * 

Before I refume the .thread 

♦ 

of my narration, give me leave 
to make fome reflection upon 
what I have been laft faying/'to 
you. When I met w'ii.h j;hc 
•duke of Ormond at h'i'>euirn 
from the coaft, he thought him- 
felf obliged to fay fomething tp 
excufe his keeping me put of a 
fecret, which during his abfcnce 

‘ t 
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I "had been let into. His ex- 
cufe was, that th*e regent had 
exacted from him that I jfhould 
know nothing of the matter. 
You will obferve, that the ac¬ 
count which I have given you 
fcems to contradict this afler- 
tioii of his £race, lince it is hard 
to fuppofe, that, if the regent 
had exaCted that I ftiould be kept 
out Cf“the lccret, thefe women 
would have dared to have let me 


into it; and fmce it is ftill hard¬ 
er to fuppofe, that the regent 
jvould make this exprefs condi¬ 
tion j^th the <Juke of Ormond, 
aV^he mofnent the duke’s 
back was turned, would fuffer 
thefe women to teife him from 


nje, and to bring me anfwers 
from‘him. I am, however, far 

*M 4 from 
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from taxing the duke with af¬ 
firming an uhtruth. I believe 
the regent did make fuch a con¬ 
dition with him: and I will 

• 

tell you how I underftand ail 
this little managementwhich 
will explain a great deal to you. 
This prince, with wit and va-. 
lor, has joined all the irrefolu- 
tion of temper pofiible, and is, 
perhaps, the man in the" world 
the leaft capable of faying no to 
your face. From hence it hap¬ 
pened, that thefe women, like 
multitudes of other people, for* 
ced him to fay and do enough to 
give them?the air'of havinSf-ibr^- 
dit with him, and of being truft- 
ed by him. This drew in the 
duke of Ormond, who is not K I 
dare fay, as yet undeceived. The 

re- > 
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regent never intended from the 
firft, to do any thing, even indi- 
redfly, in favor of the Jacobite 
caufe. His intercft was plainly 
on the other fide, and he faw it. 
But then the fame weaknefs in 
his charaiSer carried*him, as it 
would havd done his great uncle 
Gaston in the fame cafe, to 
keep mcafures with the cheva¬ 
lier. “Iffis double trimming cha¬ 
racter prevailed on him to talk 
with the duke of Ormond : 
but it carried him.no fart hr. I 


an eft ion not but he did, m this 
olcafiqp, what /you mu it have 


oq ferwd many *men to # do. We 
not only endeavoui to itnpofe on 
the world, But even on ou r elves. 


We difguife our weaknefs. and 
work \jp in our minds an < • i- 


mon 
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nion, that the meafure, which 
we fall intd by the natural or 
habitual imperfection of our 
character, is the effeCt of a prin¬ 
ciple of prudence, or of feme 
other virtue. Thus the regent, 
who faw the duke of. Ormond, 
becaufe he could nbt refill the 
importunity of Ouve Trant, 
and who gave hopes to the 
duke, becaule he can itfttfe no 
body, made himfelf believe that 
it was a great ftrain of policy to 
blow up the . fire, and to keep 
Britain embroiled. I am pep- 
fiiaded that I f do not rr \n 
judging vthat he ^thought 4 n f ®iis 
manner j and here I fix the rea¬ 
son of his excluding me out 

of the commerce which he had 

* 

with the duke of Okmond, 

,of 
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of his affefiing a perfonai dif- 
like of mej' and of his avoiding 
any correfpond ence with me 
upon thefe matters; till I fenced 
myft^lf in a manner upon him, 
and he^could not keep me any 
longer abya diftance without de¬ 
parting from his fifft principle, 
that of keeping meafures with 
every body. He then threw 
me, *or"let'me Hide if you Will, 
into the hands of thefe women; * 
and when he found that I 
prefled him hardi that way too, 
he took me out of their hands, 
aid put me bafck again into the 
j& apfty channel of • bufinefs 5 
where I had not been long, as 
you will fee by and by, before 
the fcene of amufement was fi- 
niflieH. 


Sir 
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. Si* John Areskinb told me, 
whoa he came from the firft 
audience that he had of his 
royal highnefs, that he put him 

jn mind of the encouragement 

which he had given the earl of 
Mar to take arms. /I never 
heard any thing of this kindj but 
what Sir John let drop to me. 
If the fad be true, you fee 
that the fcotch general*' had 
been amufed by him with ,a 
witnefs. The englifh general 

was lb in his (turn: and while 

* 

this’ was doing, the regent 
might think it btfft to ha^p hir)& 
to himfelf. Fotir eyes 
prebend more objeds than two, 
and I was a little better ac¬ 
quainted with the charaders of 
people, and the mafs of the 

coup-• 
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country, than theduke, tho this 
.court had been at ‘firft a ftrange 
country to me in comparifon of 
the former. 


An infinity of little circum- 
fiances \pncurred to make me 
form this opinion, fbme of which 
are better felt than explained, 
and many of which are not pre- 
fent*ip» my memory. That 
which had the greatefl weight 
with me, and which is, I think, 
decifive, I will • mention. At 
the very t^me when it is pretend* 
<», tJj^t the regent treated with 
tflejkike of Ormonq^ on the 
expras condition that I fhould 
know nothing of the matter; 
two * perfons of the firft rank 

* MariharD’Hux.iiLE':, marquis D’Er■» 

and 
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and grcateft credit in this court, 
when I mad'e the moft , pref- t 
ting inftances to them ini favor 
of the chevalier, threw out in 
converfation to me, that I ilmuM 
attach my felf to the duke ot Or¬ 
leans, that in my circ^ftanoes 
I might want him, And that he 
might have occalion for me. 
Something was intimated of pen- 
lions, and eftabliflimeM** and 
' of making my peace at home. 
I would not underftand this 
language, becaufe I would not 
break with the people who held 
it: f and when they few *that)l 
would not take the hinfs^ tfe^y 
ceded to give them. 

t » *• 

wA’r: twenty five thoufand pounds offered 
bythe laft. " 

I 

I FA$f~. 
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X fancy that you fee by this 
time the motives of the regent’s 
condud. I am not, I confefs, 
able to explain to you thofe 
of*the duke of Ormond’s: I 
cannot fo much as guefs at 
them. Ithen be came into 
France I whs careful to fhew 
him all the friendfliip, and all 
the refpe<St goffible. My friends 
were WSJ - my purfe was his, and 
even my bed was his. , I went 
further, I did all thofe things 
which touch moft tfenfibly peo¬ 
ple who h^e been ufed to popp. 
I Ynad^my codft to him, and 
hatMed'his levee with^affidui^ 
ty. In return to this behaviour, 
which was the. pure effect of 
my # good will, and which no 
duty that I owed his grace, no 
2 ob- 
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obligation that 1 had to him, 
impofed upon me; I have 
great realon to fufpeft, that 
he' went at leaft half way in 
all which was laid or, ddne 
againft me. He threw him- 
. felf blindly into the fime which 
was laid for him ; and, inftead 
of hindering, as he and I, in 
concert, might have done, 
thole affairs from lail^Qilhing, 
in the manner they did feve- 
ral months, he furnished this 
court with tfn excufe for not 
treating with' me, till it was 
top late to plir even a .favmg 
game; '•and he neith^ drove 
the regent to affill the cheva¬ 
lier, nor to declare that he 
would not affift ( him ; thq it 
was fatal to the caufe in ge- 
r . nejral. 
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neral, and to the Scotch in par¬ 
ticular, not to bring one of the 
two about. 

lT\was chriftmas one thou- 
fand fevc*i hundred and fifteen 
before th£ychevalier failed for 
Scotland. The battle of Dun- 
blain had been fought, the bufi- 
nefs of Prefton wag over: there 
remained not the leaf! room to 
expert any commotion in his 
favor among the Englifh and 
many of the Scolrh, who had 
declared fir himyrnegan to <po\v 
cool 1r£ the ccjufe. bJo pro- 
fpedv cf# fuccefs coulo engage 
him in this, expedition: but it 
was become ncceffarv for his 
reputation. .The Scotch on one 
fide fpared not to reproach him, 

’ N 1 
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I think unjuftly,, for his de¬ 
lay and the French, on the 
other, wei'e extremely, e^tgfcr to 
have him gone. Some of -th®fe 
who knew little of britilh af¬ 
fairs imagined, that^iis pre¬ 
fence would produce miracu¬ 
lous effects. You muft not 
be furprifed at this. As near 
neighbours as we are,—ninety 
nine in an hundred among 

the French are as little ac' 

• 

quaintcd with the inlide of our 
ifland, as WT.h thatVof Japan. 
Others of therte were un eafyfco 
lec hitQ flculling ahQut * in 
France, and to be t&W^of it 
every hour by the earl of Stair. 
-Others again imagined, that he 
might do their bufinefs -by go¬ 
ing into Scotland, tho he fhould 

u * | • 

not 
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not do his qwn: 'that is, they 
flattered, themfelves, that he 
, migJats^ceep a war for fome time 
alive; which would employ the 
wholfc attention of our govern¬ 
ment ; -grid for the event of 
which thdy had very little con¬ 
cern. Unable from their na¬ 
tural temper, as well as their 
habits, ■to be true to any prin¬ 
ciple, they thought and adted 
in this manner, whilft they 
affedted the greateft friendfhip 
to the king, and whilfiythey 
really did defire to entw into 

J 'm I • 

new and more intirrfate en¬ 
gagements with him. Whilft 
the pretender continued in 
France they could neither avow 
him, * nor favor his caufe : it 
• he once fet his foot on Scotch 

1 t / 

N 2 • • ground, 
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ground, they, gave hopes of in¬ 
direct affiftance : and if he could 

4 ' 

maintain himfelf in any* cor¬ 
ner of the ifland, they <350 uld 
look upon him, * it was/faid, 
as a king. This was t^eir lan¬ 
guage to us. To *he britifh 
minifter they denied, they for- 
fwore, they renoi:nced; and 
yet the -f man of the bef^ head 
in all their councils, being afk- 
ed by lord Stair what they in¬ 
tended to do, anfwered before 
he was awary, that they pre¬ 
tended to be neuters.'. I leave 
you to judge, hpw this /lip was 
taken up. 

* Difcourfeof Abbe D’Estrees, after¬ 
wards archbilhop of Cambray. 

f Marq. D’Huxeeees*. 


As 
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As foon qp I received advice 


that* the chevalier was failed 
# &dT?| i ^3tokirk, I renewed, I 
redoubled all my applications. 


I needed no means, I f< -- 
got no argument which my vn- 
derftanding could fuggeft j to 


me. What the duke of Or 


mond reftdd upon, you have 
feen already : and I doubt very 
much whether lord Mar, if he 
had been here in my place, 
would have been able to em- 

>4 

> ploy meafures ihore effectual 
than then'e whjfwh I maif 11 le 
of. J* may, without /my ‘im¬ 
putation of arrogance, compare 
myfelf on' this oecalion with 
his lordfhip, fince there was 
nothing in ‘the management of 
.this affair above my degree of 

N 3 ca- 
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capacity •' nothing equal,. either 
in extent or difficulty, to the 
bufinefs which he was .a Crea¬ 
tor of, and which T ' carried 
on, when we were fecreraries 
of ftate together under th*/ late 
queen. / 

■ The king of France, who 
was not able to furnifh the pre- 
tender with money himfelf, 
had writ fome time before his 
death to his grandfon, and had 
obtained a prqmife of .four hun- 
dre&r thoufand frowns from the 
king' Spain.! 1 A frmill part 
of this Yum had been received 
by the queen’s treafurer at St. 
Germain’s, and had been either 
fent to Scotland, or employed 
to defray the expences which 

were 
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were daily making on the coaft. 
I preflcfd the fpamfh ambaffa- 
dor\it Paris, I folicited, by 
't.Aw^.Es’fp Ai.reron 1 at Ma¬ 
drid , and I found * another 
- 

mom^private and more pro- 
mifing wuy of applying to him. 
I took care to have a number 
of officers # picked out of the 
iriili troops, which ferve in that 
country*; their routs were gi¬ 
ven them, and I lent a /hip 
to receive and tranfport them. 
The money came in fo /lowly, 
s^nd in fy*ch tricing fums,fthat 
it tuvn^at to little account; and 
the officers were on tneir way 
when the chevalier returned 
from Scotland. 


* Marquis Monti. 

N 4, 


In 
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In the dimmer, endeavours 

f 1 

had been ufed to prevail on the 
king of Sweden to, to w®***, 
from Gottenburg, the troops he 
had in that neighbourhood in¬ 
to Scotland, or into the north 
of England. He had excufed 
himfelf, not becaufe he difliked 
the propofition, which, on the 
contrary, he thought agreeable 
to his intercft : but for rcafons of 
another kind. Firft, becaufe 
the troops at hand for this 
fervice con filled in horle, not 
in font, whiclr’ had been alked, 
and wfs^ch were lalone proper for 
fuch an ’ expedition : frcondly, 
becaufe a declaration of this fort 
might turn the proteftant princes 
of the empire, from whole of¬ 
fices he had frill fome profpeft 

of 
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of afliftance,. againft him : and 
thirdly, becaufe altho he knew 
th^difiking of Great Britain 
was fhis enemy, yet they were 
not > war together, nor had 
the fatter aded yet a while open¬ 
ly enough 'againft him to juftify 
fuch a rupture. At the time 
I am fpeaking of, thefe reafons 
were ranaoved by the king of 
Sweden’s being beat out of 
the empire, by the little confe- 
quence which his management 
of the proteftanf/princes wps to 
'him 4 and by tb,e declaration of 
war winch the king as nedor of 
Hanover made. I took up this 
negotiation'therefore again. The 
regent appeared to come into 
it. He fpoke fair to the ba~ 

.ron de Spar, who prefled him 
• • * 

Oil 
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on his fide,. as I preffed nim 
on mine, and promifed, befides 
the arrears of the fu bfi d^vdjje 
to the Swedes, an lmm&li^te 
advance of fifty thoufand frowns 
for the enterprife on Britain. 
He kept the officers- who was 
to be difpatched, I know not 
how long booted ; fometimes on 
pretence, that in the Iqw ftate 
of his credit he could not find 
bills of exchange for the fum> 
and fometimes on other pre¬ 
tences ; and fry thele delays he 
evaci^d his prolife. T£ie French 
were tery frank in declaring, 
that they could give us'- no mo¬ 
ney, and that they would give 
us no troops. Arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, and connivance, they made 
us hope for. The latter in fome 

de- 
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degree we might have had, per¬ 
haps ; but to what purpofe was 
it 'Qnnive, when by a multi¬ 
tude bf^lYttle tricks they avoid¬ 
ed furnifhing us with arms and 
ammunition, and when they 
knew that ,we were utterly un¬ 
able to furnilh ourfelves with 
them ? I had formed the defign 
of engaging french privateers in 
the pretender’s fervice. They 
were to have carried whatever 
we ftiould have had to fend to 
ytny part of Britain in their £rft 
\mage, and after that, to Aave 
cruifed *«nder his comammdh. 
I had actually agreed tor fome } 
and it was in my power to have 
made the fame bargains with 

others. Sweden on one fide. 

• 9 

and Scotland # on the other, 

would 
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would have'afforded them re¬ 
treats : and if the war hadfbeen 
kept up in any part 
tains, I conceive the excduti'on 
of this dcfmn would ha?/" been 
of the greateft advantage to the 
pretender. It failed,' becaufe no 
other part of the work went on. 
lie was not above'fix weeks in 
his fcotch expedition, and there 
were the things I endeavoured to 

O 

bring to bear in his abfence. I 
had no great opinion of my fuc- 
cefs* before heWent; but whep 
he 1*4 made tire laft f\,ep vvkiui 
it was K; his power to %nake, I 
refolve,d to fuller neither him 
nor the Scotch to be any longer 
bubbles of their own credulity, 
and of the fcandalous artifice of 
this cou&? It would be tedious 

to 
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to enter into a longer narrative 
of all the nfelefs pains I took. 
Tg< include therefore: in a 
cojmjfrldtion which I had with 
the M^D’Huxelles, I took oc- 
cafioii to declare, that I wotild 
not be the .infi.ru ment of a mu¬ 
ling the Scotch ; and 'that flnce 
I was able to do them no other 
fervice, I would at leafi in- 
form them, that they mufi fi..r- 
ter themfelves no longer with 
hopes of fuccour from France. I 

S ndriprj, that I wop Id lend them 
5, Which with thofeT:al- 
0/the coaft of ^rotland 
might ferve to bring off the pre¬ 
tender, the. carl of Mar, and 
as many others as poflible. The 
marfhal approved my refolu- 
tion, and advifed me to execute 

it 
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it as the only thing which was 
left to do. On this occafioo he 
fhewed no referve r ^.Hr/ r 'was. 
very explicite j and yet hi this 
very point of time, tfe pro- 
mife of an order was obtain¬ 
ed, or pretended to be ob¬ 
tained, from the regent, for 
delivering thofe ftores of arms 
and ammunition which-belong¬ 
ed to the chevalier, and which 
had been put into the french 
magazines when Sir George 
B$(ng came Vp Havre. Caste , 
BlA^co is a SpaniardWhq -iri<ir- 
ried ste daughter of kt/d Mel- 
fort>, and who under that title 
fet up for a medler in englifh 
bufinefs. I cannot juftly tell 
whether the honor of obtaining 
this promile was aferibed to him, 

to 
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to the junto in the*bois de Bou¬ 
logne, or to any one felfe. I 
tjhey all afTumed a {hare 
o£ tli-e merit. The project was, 
that t^aele ftores fhould be de¬ 
livered to Castel Blanco ; that 
he fhould enter into a recogni- 
fance to carry them to Spain, 
and from thence to the Weft 


Indies ; .that I fhould provide a 
veflel for this purpofe, which 
he fhould appear to hire or 
buy; and that when fhe was 


\4t fea fhe fhould fail dire&lvfor 
ScQtland.y You cannot h^ieve 
that I Reckoned much^n Ithc 
effect of this order: but, ac- 


ire£tlvfor 
Dt h^fieve 
:h*>n Ithc 


cuftomed to- concur in mea- 


fures, the inutility of which 
I faw evidently enough, I con- 
cjirred in this, likewife. The 



ne- 
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ncceflary care was taken, and 
in a fortnight’s time the fhip 
was ready to fail, and n^Llu- 
Ipicion of her belonging to the 
chevalier, or of her 
was gone abroad. 


deftination, 

to. 


As this event made no alte¬ 
ration in my opinion, it made 
none in the difpatches which 1 
prepared and fent to Scotland. 
In them I gave an account of 
what was in negotiation. I ex¬ 
plained to him what might be 
hopUd for in^ time, if he wa, 
able ^maintain himWf \n the 
mountains without the'fuccours 


he demanded from France. But 
from France, I told him plainr 
ly, that it was in vain to ex¬ 
pert the leaft part of them. In 

Jhort", 
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fhort, I concealed Nothing from 
him., This was all I could 
do* t 4 > put.the chevalier and his 
council in a condition to judge 
what jineafures to take: but 
thele difpatches never came to 
his hands. He was failed from 
Scotland juft before the gentle¬ 
man, whom I fent, arrived on the 

1 

coaft. He landed at Graveline 
about the twenty lecond of Fe¬ 
bruary ; and the firft orders he 
gave, were to flop all the veflels 
Which were going on hisfac- 

cbtiot 10 jthe countryyfrom 
. . * • 

whence came. 

I saw him the morning af¬ 
ter his arrival at St. Germains, 

and he received me with open 

* 

arms. I had been, as foon as we 

O * heard 
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heard of his 'return, to acquaint 
the french court with it. -They 
were not a little unca^f f and 
the firft thing which the M. 
D’Huxi lit s faid to me 1'non it 

JL 

was, that the chevalier ought to 
proceed to Bar with all the dili¬ 
gence pofliblc, and to take pof- 
feflion of his former afylum be¬ 
fore the duke of Lorr mn liad 
time to defirc him to look out 
for a refidence fonie where elfe. 
Nothing more was meaned by 
thi^ propofol^, than to ge. 
himVnit of the dominions ol 

» N ^ 

France 1 -immediately, yu was not 
in my mind averfe to it for o- 
tlier rcafons. Nothing could be 
more difadvantageous to him 
than to be obliged to pafs the 
Alpcs, or to refide in the pap.il 

ter- 
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territory on this fide of them. 
Avignon was already named for 
his retreat in common conver¬ 
sation ; and I know not whether 
from #ihe time he left Scotland, 
he ever thought of any other. 
I imagined, that by furpriling 
the duke of Lorrain we fhould 
furnifh that'prince with an ex- 
cufe to*the king, and to the 
emperor ; that we might draw 
the matter into length, and 
gain time to negotiate fome o- 
ther retreat, than that of A*vig~ 
nun.., fori the chevalier. ^ The 
duke’s 'fcood. will there'was no 
room to doubt of; and by whai 
the prince of Vaudemont told 

me at Paris fome time after- 

• , 

wards,* I am apt to think we 

{Should have Succeeded. In all 

• • 

O 2 . events 
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events it coul'd not be wrong to 
try every meafure, and the pre¬ 
tender would have gone to Avig-* 
non with much better gradfe, 
when he had done, in thfe fight 
of the world, all he could to 
avoid it. 


I ioum> him in no difpofiti- 

on to make fuch haftc : he had 

a mind, on the contrary, to 

liay fomc time at St. Germains, 

and in the neighbourhood of 

Parii, and to have a private^ 

meeting with the recent. '-lie 

fent mo”back to Paris Wo folicit 
# 

this meeting. 1 \\ rit, I Ipoke to 
the marlhal D’Huxei les, I did 
my belt to ferve him in his own 
way. The marihal anfii eted me 
by word cf mouth, and by let¬ 
ter. 
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ter. He refufed' me by both. 
I remember he added this cir- 
cumftance, that he found the re¬ 
gent in bed, and acquainted 
him with what the chevalier de- 
iired; that the regent rofc up 
in a pailion, faid that the things 
which were alked were puerili¬ 
ties, and {wore that he would 

i'A 

not lee* him. I returned with¬ 
out having been able to fucceed 

O 


in my commiffion : and, I con- 
fefs, I thought the want of fuc- 
. cefs on this occafion no \>'reat 
»j*iffprtukie. 


y 


It was twcf or three oo "k 
on the fundayor monday mt/'> 
ing when I parted from : e 
pretender. He acquiefced in ; e 
'determination* of the regent, 

'O . and 


\ • 
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and declared that he would 
inftantly fet out for Lorrain : 
his trunks were packed, his 
chaifc was ordered to be at the 
door at five, and I fent t6 Paris 
to acquaint the minifter that he 
was gone. He afkcd me how 
foon I (hould be able to follow 
him, gave me com'miffions for 
fomc things, which he«dcfircd 

O 3 

I fhould bring after him : and, 
in a word, no Italian ever em¬ 
braced the man he was going to 
(tab,' 1 ; with greater knew of aflec-, 

3 v O 

t ion at*d confidence. k „ 

J net eat) of taking poll for 
Lorrain, he went to the little 
houfe in the bois de Boulogne, 
where his female minifters re- 
fided ; and there’ he continued - 
i lurk- 
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lurking for fevcral days, and 
pleafmg himfelf with the air of 
myftery and bufincfs, whilft the 
oaly real bufinefs, which he 
ihould have had at .that time, 
lay neglected. He faw the fpanifli 
and fwedifh minifters in this 
place. I cannot tell, for I ne¬ 
ver thought it worth afleing, 
whether he faw the duke ol 
Or 1. bans : poflibly he might. 
To have been teifed into fuch a 
flep, which figuified nothing, 
and vvhich gave the cabal an air 
of credit and importance, is a- 
grccabL^enough to the.*evity of 
his royal highnefs’s character. • 

The thurfday following the 
duke-of Ormond came to fee 
.me, and after the compliment of 

0 4 _ tel- 
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telling me, that he believed I 
fhould be furprilcd at the mef- 
fage he brought, he put into my 
hands a note to himlelf, and*a 
little fcrip. of paper directed to 
me, and drawn in the ftyle of 
a juftice of peace’s warrant. 
They were both in the cheva¬ 
lier’s hand-writing,' and the.y 
were dated on the tuefday, in 
order to make me believe that 
they had been writ on the road, 
and fent back to the duke : his 
grace dropped in our conver- 
fation* with great dexterity 
the' ini Equations propemto con¬ 
firm me in this opinion. I 
knew at this time his mailer 
was not gone ; lb that he gave 
me two very rilible feenes, which 
are frequently to be met with 

when 
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when fome peoplfc meddle in 
bufinefs; I mean that of feeing 
a man labor with a great deal of 
aukward artifice to make a le- 
crct of a nothing, and that of 
feeing yourfelf taken for a bub¬ 
ble when you know as much 
of the matter, as he who thinks 
that he impofes on you. 

1 cannot recoiled: preciiely 
the terms of the two papers. 
1 remember that the kingly la¬ 
conic Jkh of one of them,; and 
tiiC .expremon of having no far¬ 
ther oOffion for my'fervice, 
made me fmile. The other 
was an order to give up the pa¬ 
pers in my office; all which 
might'have been contained in a 
letter-cafe of a moderate fize. I 


gave 
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gave the duke the feals, and 
feme papers which I could readi¬ 
ly come at. Some others, and 
indeed all fuch as I had not de- 
ftroyed, J lent afterwards to the 
chevalier : and I took care to 
convey to him, by a fafe hand, 
feveral of his letters, which it 
would have been very improper 
the duke ihould have «fcen. I 
am furpriled that lie did not ri ¬ 
fled: on the conlcquence of my 
obeying his order literally. It 
depended on me to have, lhcwn 
his general what an opinioiMhe 
chevalief had of his capacity. I 
fcorned the trick; and would 
not appear piqued, when I was 
far from being angry. As I 
gave up, without fcruple, all 
the papers which remained in 

my 
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my hands, bpcaufo I was deter¬ 
mined never to make ufe of 
them; fo I confefs to you, that 
I took a fort of pride in never 
afking for thofe of mine which 
were in the pretender’s hands: 
I contented myfelf with making 
the duke underftand how little 
need there was to get rid of a 
man in • this manner, who had 
made the bargain which I had 
done at my engagement; and 
with taking this firft opportuni¬ 
ty to .deplare, that I would ne- 
vei -more- have to do with the 
pretend^f or his caufe. •' 

That I * might avoid being 

O O 

queftioned and quoted in the 
moft curious and the moft bab- 
ling town in the world, I related 

what 
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what had pafled to three or four 
of my friends, and hardly ftir- 
red abroad, during a fortnight, 
out of a little lodging which very 
few people knew of. At the 
end of this term the marfhal of 
Berwic came to fee me, and 
afked me what I meaned, to con¬ 
fine my felf to my chamber, 
when my name was trumpeted 
about in all the companies of 
Paris, and the mod infamous 
ftories were fpread concerning 
me. This was the fir# notice I 
had, $nd it was foon followed 
by oth'ers. I appear^' imme¬ 
diately in the world, and found 
there was hardly a icurrilous 
tongue which had not been let 
loofe on my fubjed; and that 
thoie perfons, whom the duke 

4 of 
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of Ormond ,and Earl of Mar 
mull influence, or might li- 
Jence, were the loudeft in de¬ 
faming me. 

* j. 

Particular inftances where¬ 
in I had failed were cited ; and, 
as it was the faflrion for every 
jacobite to afFe£t being in the fe- 
cret, you might have found a 
multitude of vouchers to fa&s, 
which, if they had been true, 
could in the nature of them be 
known to very few perlons. 

This method, of beating 
down reputation of a' man by 
noife and impudence, impofefl 
on the world at firft, convinced 
people who were not acquainted 
with the, and daggered even my 
friends. But it ceafed in a few 

days 
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days to have any effect againft 
me. The malice was too grofs 
to pals upon reflexion. Thefe 
ftories died away almoft as fall 
as they , were publilhed, for this 
very realbn, becaufe they were 
particular. 


They gave out, ‘for inftance, 
that I had taken to my .own ufe 
a very great fum of the cheva - 
lier’s money, when it was no¬ 
torious that I had Ipent a great 
fum of my own in his Igryice; 
and never would be obliged to 
him fora farthing: in ^^ich cale, 
1 believe, I was fingle. Upon 


this head it was ealy to appeal 
to a very honeft gentleman, the 
queen’s treafurer at St; Ger¬ 


mains, through - whole hands, 

and 
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and not through mine, went the 
very little money which the che¬ 
valier had. 

They gave out, that whilft 
he was in Scotland he never 
heard from me, tho it was noto¬ 
rious that I fent him no lefs 
than five sxpreffes during the 
fix weeks which he confumed 
in this expedition. It was eafy, 
on this head, to appeal to the 
perfons, to whom my dilpatches 
had been committed. 

These dies, and many others 
of the ^ame fort, which were 
founded on particular fadts, were 
difproved *by particular fadts, 
and had not time, at leaft at 
Paris* to make any imprefiion. 
• But the principal crime, with 

which 
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which they charged me then, and 
the only one which fince that 
time they have infilled upon, is 
of another nature. This part 
of their accufation is general, 
and it cannot be refuted with¬ 
out doing what I have done 
above, deducing feveral fads, 
comparing thefe fads together, 
and reafoning upon« them : 
nay, that which is vvorfe, is, 
that it cannot be fully refuted 
withput the mention of fome 
fads, which, in nty prefect, cir- 
cumftances, it would riot be very 
prudent, tho I fhol^M think 
it very lawful for me, to divulge. 
You fee that; I mean the ftarv- 
ing the war in Scotland, which 
it is. pretended might have been 
fupported, and might have fuc- 

ceeded 



* 


* 
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ceeded too, if I bad procured 


the foocours which were afk- 
ed, nay, if I had lent a little 
powder. * This the jacobites, 
who affedt moderation and can¬ 
dor, Ihrug their Ihoulders at: 
they are forry for it, but lord 
Bolingbroke can never walh 
himfelf cle&i of this guilt; for 
thefe fuccours might have been 
obtained: and a proof that 
they might, is, that they were 
fo by others. Thefe people 
leass. the cgide of this mifma- 
nagemem^ubtful, between my 
tre^chery^and my want of* ca¬ 
pacity. * The pretender, with 
all the faHe charity and real 
malice of one who lets up for 
devotion, attributes all his miT- 
fortune* to my'negligence. 

*P . Tat 
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Thr letter* which were writ 
by my fecrctary, above a year 
ago, into England j the marginal 
notes which have b?en made 
iince to the letter from Avignon ;* 
and what is laid above, have 
let this affair in lo clear a 
light, that whoever examines, 
with a fair intention, mull feel 
the truth, and be convinced by 
it. I cannot, however, for¬ 
bear to make fome obiervations 
oft the fame fubjed here. It 
is even neceflary that,. I ihould 
do fo in the deligi > ,o'r making 
this difeourfe the foundation of 
tny juftification to the t'oiies at 
prefent, and to the whole world 
in time. 

There is nothing which my 

ene- 
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enemies apprehend fa much as 
my juftification: and they have 
reafon. But they may comfort 
themfelves with this reflexion, 
that it will be a misfortune, 
which will accompany me to 
my grave, that I fuffered a 
chain of accident? to draw me 
into fuch Yneafure? and fuch 
company; that I have been 
obliged to defend myfelf againft 
fuch accufations and fuch ac- 


cufers ; that,, by affociating with 
fo m uch folhk muc ^ 

knavery , v '*yf am become the vic¬ 
tim of kjoth ; that I *was *difo 


trefled* by the former, when 
the lattef would have been lefs 


grievous to me, fince it is much 
better- jn bufinels to be yoked 
.to knaves than* fools j and that 

’ Pi I put 
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1 put into' their hands the 
means of loading me, like the 
fcape-goat, with all the evil 
confequences. of their felly. » 

In the firft letters which I 
received from the earl of Mar, 
he writ for arms, for ammuni¬ 
tion, for money, "for officers, 
and all things frankly, as it 
thefe things had been ready, • 
and I had engaged to fupply 
him with them, .before he fet 
up the tlandard *t, the, brae of. 
Mar: whereas ou'“ condition 
could not be unknown to his 
lordthip; and' you have teen 
that I did all I cbuld to pre¬ 
vent his reckoning on any a£- 
fiftance from hence. As our 

hopes at this court decreafed, 

his 


l 
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his lordlhip role in his demands: 
and at the time when it was 
vifible that the regent intend¬ 
ed nothiig lefs than even pri¬ 
vately <#nd indire&ly to fup- 
port the Scotch, the pretender 
and the earl of Mar writ for 
regular forces and a train of ar¬ 
tillery ; which was in effect to 
inlift tlyat France lhould enter 
into a war for them. I might, 
in anfwer to the firft inftances, 
have alked lord Mar, what 
he did in Scotland ? and what 
he meaneV' ay drawing his coun¬ 
trymen irvj) a war at this tipie, 
or at ldaft upon this foot ? He; 
who had di&ated not long be¬ 
fore a memorial, wherein it was 
aflhrted, that to have a prolped: 
®f fucceeding . in this enter- 

* P. 3 prifc 
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prifo there rmift be an univerfal 
mforredlion, and that fufch an 
inforredtioti was in no fort pro¬ 
bable, unlefs a bodyibf troops 
was brought to fopport fc? He, 
wno thought that the confe- 
quence of failing, when the at¬ 
tempt was once made, mu ft be 
the utter ruin of* the caufo, 
and the lofs of the britifh liber- 
ty ? He, who concurred in de¬ 
manding as a pis-aller, and the 
leaft which could be inftfted on, 
arms, ammunition^ artillery, mo¬ 
ney, and officers ? IV. Y', I might 
hav’e afked what he n^ant to be¬ 
gin the dance when he had not 
the leaft affurance of any fuc- 
eotfr, but, on the contrary, the 
greateft reafon imaginable to be¬ 
lieve this affair .was bedome as 

f 

4 , de- 
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defperate abroad by the death of 
die moft cHriftian king, as it 
was at home by the difcovery of 
the defige, and by the meafures 
taken to defeat it ?. 

\ 

Instead of afling this part, 
which would have been wife, I 
took that *which was playfible. 
I refolved to contribute all I 
could to fupport the bufinels, 
fince it was begun. I encou- 

O 

raged his lordfhip as long as I 
had^ tht leaft ground for doing 
fo; andTTfyonfirmed die pretend¬ 
er in hidjrefolution of going to 
Scotlahd, when he had nothing 
better left him to do. If I 
have any thing to reproach my- 
felf with, in the whole progrefs 
of the war iji Scotland, it is 
* .1? 4 hav- 
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4 

having encouraged lord Mar too 
long. But on the other hand, 
if I had given up the caufe, 
and had writ deipondingly to 
him, before this court had ex¬ 
plained itfelf as fully as the mar- 
fhal D’Huxelles did in the 
converfatioa which is mentioned 
above, it is eafy to fee what turn 
would have been given to fuch 
a conduit. 

9 

The true caufe of all the mif* 
fortunes which happened to the 
Scotch, and to tnoii£ vmcf took 
arms* in the north ^>f Eng¬ 
land, lies here ; that they rofe 
without any previous certainty 
of foreign help, in dired con¬ 
tradiction to the fcheme which 

their leaders themfelves had 

* • 1 

formed. 
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formed. The exeufe which I 
have heard ‘made for this, is 
that the aft of parliament for 
curbing the highlanders was 
near to be put in execution; 
that they would have been 
difarmed, and entirely difabled 
from riling at any other time, 
if they had not role at this. 
You c^n judge better than I 
of the validity of this exeufe. 
It leems to me, that by ma¬ 
nagement they might have gain¬ 
ed time* and that even when 
they had Vbeen reduced to the 
dilemma^fuppofed, they ought 
to have got together under pre¬ 
tence of refilling tne infractions 
of the union, without any men¬ 
tion of the pretender, and have 
treated with. the government 
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on this foot.* By thefe means 
they might probably have pfe- 
.lerved themfelves in a condi¬ 
tion of avowing their defigo 
when they fhould be hire of 
being backed from abroad: at 
the worft they might have de¬ 
clared for the chevalier when, 
all other expedients failed them. 
In a word, I take* this ex- 
cufe not to be very good, 
and the true reafon of this 
conduct to have been the rafh- 
nefs of the people, mid_ the 
inconfiftent meafuriL v ;of their 
head. 

* 

But * admitting the excufe to 
be valid, it remaips foil an un¬ 
deniable truth, ’ that this is the 
original fountain- from whence 

all 
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all thofe waters *of bitternels 
flowed, which fo many unhap¬ 
py people have drunk of. I 
have laid already, that the ne- 
ceflity of acting was precipitat¬ 
ed before any meafures to a£t 
with fuccefs had been taken; 
and that the neceflity t>f doing 
fo feemed • to increafe as the 
means # of doing * fo were taken 
away. To whom is this to be 
afcribed ? Is it to be aferibed to 
me, who had no fhare in thele 
affairs tiU a few weeks before the 
duke of d'^AMOND was forced to 
abandoll 4ingland, and the* dif- 
covery' of the intended invafion 
was publilhed to parliament and 
to the world ? or is it to be 
afcribed to thofe who had from 

the 
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the firft been at the head of this 
undertaking ? 

* 

Unable to defend this point,, 
the next refort of the jacobitcs 
is to this impudent and ab- 
furd affirmation, that, notwith- 
ftanding the difadvantages un¬ 
der which they took arms, 
they ffiould have fuctceded, if 
the indiredf affiftances, which 
were aiked from France, had 
been obtained: nay, that they 
ffiould have been able * to de- 

mm* * 

fend the highlands, irvviad fent 
them a little powdek * Is it 
poffible that a man ffiould be 
wounded with fuch blunt wea¬ 
pons ? Much more than powder 
was aiked for from the 6rft‘; 
and I have already faid, that 

when 
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when the chevalfer came ihto 
Scotland, regular troops, ar¬ 
tillery, &'c. were demanded. 
Both he and the earl of Mar 
judged it impoflible to ftand 
their ground without fuch af- 
fiftance as thefe. How fcanda- 
lous then mufl it he deemed, 
that they fifffcr their dependents 
to ipread in the world, that 

for want of a little powder 

I forced them to abandon Scot- 

* 

land ? The earl of M ar knows, 
that all 'the powder in France 

<r 1 . 

won Id' have enabled him 

% 

to flay Perth as long as he 
did, if he had not had ano¬ 
ther lecufrty: and when that 

m 

failed him, he mull have quit¬ 
ted the par tv, if the recent had 

tliven 
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gateinus all that he made fome 
of us exped. 

» 

But to finifh all that I in¬ 
tend to lay on a fubjed which 
has tired me, and perhaps you: 
the jacobitcs affirm that the 
indued affiftances, which they 
delired, might have* been obtain¬ 
ed : and I confefs, that X am in- 
exculable if this fad be true. 
To prove it, they appeal to 
the little politicians of whom I 
have Ipoken lb often. \ I affirm, 
on the contrary, nothing 
could be obtained Ifcpre to flip- 
port the Scotch, or to encourage 
the Englilh. To* 'prove the 
afiertion, I appeal to the mini- 
llers with whom I negotiated, 
and to the regent himlelf, who, 

what- 
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whatever language *he may hold 
in private with other people, 
cannot controvert with me the 
truth of what I advance. He 
excluded me formerly, that he 
might the more eafily avoid 
doing .any thing; and perhaps 
he has blamed me fince, that 
he might excufe his doing no¬ 
thing. .All this may be true, 
and yet it will remain true; 
that he would never have been 
prevailed upon to adt directly 
againft his intereft in the only 
point of vi‘ w which he has, I 
mean the thrown of France, knd 
againft the unanimous fenfe of 
all his minifters. Suppofe that 
in the time of the late queen, 
when . (he had the peace in 
view, a party.in France had 

im- 
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implored her 'affiftance, and had 
applied to Margery Fielding, 
to Israel, to my lady Ogle¬ 
thorpe, to Dr. Battle, ar.d 
lieutenant general Stewart ; 
what fuccefs do you imagine 
fuch applications would have 
had ? The queen would have 
fpoke them faif, * Ihe would 
{peak otherwife to no- body : 
but do you imagine file would 
have made one ftep in their fa¬ 
vor ? Olive Trant, Magny, 
mademoifelle Ojaussbry, ^dir¬ 
ty abbe Brigault^^ and Mr. 
Dillon, are charadt&s very ap- 
poiite to thefe j and what I 
fuppofe to have palled ip Eng¬ 
land is not a whit more ridicu¬ 
lous than what really »pailed 
here. 


f 


I 


I SAY 
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I say nothing of the (hips, 
which the jacobites pretend that 
they fent into Scotland three 
wc jks or a month after the pre¬ 
tender was, returned. I ‘be¬ 
lieve they might have had my 
lord 9 t AndS) connivance then, as 
well us the regent’s. 1 fay no¬ 
thing of tlic order, winch they 
pretend*to hive obtained, and 
whiJi I never law, lor the 
(lores that vue foiled at Havre 
to Ik delivered to ('as r ll \n- 
:o. -1 havt\ah,udy faid inough 

on this lift'd . and vou cannot 

* * 

have failed to ohiene, that; 
this Ihmal 1. vt r w. never oh- 

O • 

tained by thole* people till 
the. man'll a D Hi xeljas had 
owned to me, that nothing 
•^a*- to Lc CMKeieo bom France, 

0. * • -ind. 
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and that the only thing which 
I could do was to endeavour 
to bring the pretender, the 
earl of Mar, and the princi¬ 
pal* perfons who were moft 
expofed, off: neither he nor 1 
imagining that any fuch would 
be left behind. 

i 

i 

When I began to Appear in 
the world, upon the advertife- 
ments which my friends gave 
me of the clamor that was raifed 
againit me, you-will e'afilythink 
l did not enter itmi fo many 
particulars as I hav^ done with 
you. I faid even lefs, than you 
have feen, in thole letters which 
Brinsden writ into England, 
in March and April was' twelve 
month • and yet, the clamor 

4 funk 


t 
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funk immediately. The people 
of confideration at this court 
beat it down, and the court of 
St. Germains grew fo alhamed 
of it, that the queen thought 
fit to purge herfelf of having 
had any fhare in encouraging 
the difeourfes which were held 
againft me, or having been fo 
much a*s let into the fecret of 
the meafure which preced¬ 
ed them. The provocation was 
m-eat, but I refolved to a& witff- 
out -paflion. I faw the ad¬ 
vantage the pretender and # his 
council, who difpofed of things 
better for me than I fhould have 
done foj myfclf, had given me: 
buf I faw likewife, that I mull 
improVc this advantage with the 
ntmoft caution.’ 

2 . As 
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As I never imagined that he 
would treat me in the man¬ 
ner he did, nor that his mini- 
fters could be weak enough to 
advife him to it j I had re- 
folved, on his return from Scot¬ 
land, to follow hirji till his re- 
fidence fhould be fixed fome- 
where or other: after which, 
having ferved the tories in this, 
which I looked upon as their 
lail ftruggle for power, and hav¬ 
ing continued to 'a£t,in the“pre- 
tender’s affairs till the end of 
the term for which I embarked 
with him; I fhould have e- 
fteemed myfelf to be at liber¬ 
ty, and fhould in the civileft 

manner I was able have taken 

* 

my leave of him. • . Had wd 
, • parted 
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parted thus, I fliould have re¬ 
mained in a Very ftrange filia¬ 
tion .during the reft of my life : 
but I had examined mylelf tho¬ 
roughly, I was determined, I 
was prepared. 

# On one fide he would have 
thought that he had a fort of 
right co* a*ny future occafion to 
call me out of my retreat; the 
tories Would probably have 
thought the fame thing: my re- 
folution was taken to refufe them 
both, and I forefaw, that both 
would condemn me. On‘the 
other fide, the confideration of 
his keeping* meafures with me, 
joined to that of having once 
openly declared for him, would 
|jave created a point of ho- 

* Q*3 . nor > 
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nor, -by which I fhould have 
been tied down, not only from 
ever engaging againft him,*but 
a lfo from making my peace 
at home. The chevalier cut 
this gordian knot afunder at 
one blow. He broke the links 
of that chain which formqf 
engagements had fattened on 
me, and gave me la * right to 
efteem myfclf as free from all 
obligatipns of keeping mea- 
fures with him, as I fhould 
have continued if I had never 
engaged in his intcreft. I took 
therefore, from that moment, 
the refolution of making my 
peace at home, and of employ¬ 
ing all the unfortunate ex¬ 
perience I had acquired abroad, 
to undeceive my friends, and 

to 
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to promote the union and the' 
quiet of my* country. 

The earl of Stair had re- 
ctived a full power to treat with 
me whilft I was engaged with 
the pretender, as I have been 
lince informed. He had done 
me the juftice to believe me 
incapable *to hearken, in fuch 
circumftances, to any propo- 
fals of that kind : and, as 
much friend fhip as he had for 
me, as much as I had for him, 
we entertained not the leaft e- 
ven indirect 'correfpondence to¬ 
gether during that whole time. 
Soon afterwards he employed 
a perfon * to communicate to 
me the difpofition of his ma- 

* Saladin of Geneva, then at Paris. 

• 9.4 j cft y 
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jelly to grant me my pardon, 
and his own defire to give me, 
on this occafion,' all the proofs, 
he could of his inclination in 

A 

my favor. I embraced the offer, 
as it became me to do, with all 
poflible fenfe of the king’s good- 
nefs, and of his lordfhip’s friend- 
fhip -f. We met, wp talked to¬ 
gether, and he wrote to the 
court on the fubjcd;. '1 fie turn 
which the miniflers cave to this 

O 

matter was, to enter into a 
treaty to reverfe my attainder, 
and to Populate the conditions 
on which this act of grace 
fhould be granted me. 

f There will be add' d, at the end of 
this relation, an original letter from the 
earl of Stair to Mr. Ckacgs, giving.a 
full account of the trail faction here men¬ 
tioned. 
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The notion of a treaty (hock¬ 
ed me. .1 refolved never to be 
reftored, rather than go that 
way to work ; and I opened my 
fcif without any referve to lord 
Stair. I told him, that I look¬ 
ed on myfelf to be obliged in 
honor and in confcience to un¬ 
deceive my. friends in England, 
both as ta the date of foreign 
affairs, as to the* management 
of the jacobito intered abroad, 
and as to the characters of per¬ 
rons ; in every one of which 
points I knew them to be mod 
grofsly- and mod danger on fly 
deluded : that the treatment 
I had received from the pre¬ 
tender and his adherents would 
justify me to the world in do¬ 
ing this: that if I remained in 
• ■» *1 

exile 
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exile all my ‘life, he might be 
allured, that I 'would never 
more have to do with theja- 
cobite caufe ; and that if I was 
reftored, I fhould give it an 
effeftual blow, in making that 
apology which the pretender 
has put me under a neceflity of 
making: that in doing this I 
flattered mylelf that I fliould 
contribute fomething to the e- 
ftablifhment of the king’s go¬ 
vernment, and to the union of 
his fubjedts; but that this was 
all the merit which I could pro- 
mife to have : that if the court 
believed thefe profeflions to be 
fincere, a treaty with me was 
unneceflary for them ; and that 
if they did not believe them 
fo, a treaty with them was 

dan- 
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dangerous for me l that I was 
determined in this whole tranf- 
aftion to make no one Hep 
which I would not own in the 
face of the world; that in o- 
ther circumftances it njight be 
fufficient to aft honeftly, but 
that in a cafe as extraordinary as 
mine, it was neceffary to aft 
clearly,.anS to leave no room for 
the leaft doubtful conftruftion. 

The earl, of Stair, as well 
as Mr. Craggs, who arriv¬ 
ed foon after in France, came 
into my fenfe. I have re&fon 
to believe, that the king haS 
approved it likewife upon their 
rejprefentations, fince he has 
been .pleafed to give me the 
moft gracious. affurances of his 

favor. 
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favor. What the effedi of all 
this may be, in ‘the next, or 
in any other feflion, I know 
not: but this is the foot on 
which I have put myfclf, and on 
which I Hand at the moment 
I write to you. The whigs 
may continue inveterate, and 
by confequence Iruftrate his 
majefty’s good* intentions to¬ 
wards me ; the tories may con¬ 
tinue to rail at me, on the cre¬ 
dit of fuch enemies as I have 
defcribed to you in the courfe 
of this relation: neither the 
one* nor the other ftiall make 
jme fwerve 'out of the path 
which I have traced to mylelf. 

J 

I have now led you through 
thp fever ol ftages which I pro- 

- . pofed 
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pofed at firft; and I fhould do 
wrong to your good under- 
ftanding, as well as to our mu¬ 
tual friend ftiip, if I fufpe&ed 
that you could hold any other 
language to me than that which 
DoL ABELL A ufes to ClCERO: 
“ Satisfadtuyn eft jam a te vel 
officio vel familiaritati; fa- 
“ tisfamirh etiam partibus.” 
The king, who pardons me, 
might complain of me, the 
whigs might declaim ag.unft 
-cue, my family might re¬ 
proach me for the little*re-, 
gard which I have (hewn tor 
my own a/id to their interefts ; 
but where is the crime I have 
bean guilty of towards my par¬ 
ty and towards .my friends-? In 
what part of njy, conduct will 

3 the^ 
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the .tories find an excufe for the 
treatment which they have gi¬ 
ven me ? As tories, fuch as 
they were when I left Eng¬ 
land, I defy them to find any. 
But here lies the fore, and, ten¬ 
der as it is, I muft lay it open. 
Thofe amongft thepi, who rail 
at me now, are changed from 
what they were, or from what 
they profefled themfelves* to 
be, when we lived and ailed 
together. They were tories 
then, they are jacobites now,. 
Their objections to the courfe 
.of my conduit whilft I was in 
the pretender s intereft are the 
pretence; the true reafon of 
their*anger is, that I renounce 
the . pretender for my life. 
When you were firft driven 

into 
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into this intereft, I may ap¬ 
peal to you for the notion 
which the party had. You 
thought of reftoring him by the 
ftrength of the tories, and of 
oppofing a tory king to a whig 
king. You took him up as 
the inftrument of your re¬ 
venge and of your ambition. 
You looked on him as your 
creature, and never once doubt¬ 
ed of making what terms 
)ou pleafed with him. This 
fo true, that the fame lan¬ 
guage is ftill held to the .ca¬ 
techumens in jacobitifm. Were 
the contrary .to be avowed c- 
ven now, the party in Eng¬ 
land would loon diminifh. I 
engaged on this principle when 

your orders fent n\c to Con*- 

* % 

^ ^ mere jr 
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mercy, and I never aded oil 
any other. This ought to have 
been part of my merit towards 
the tories; and it would have 
been fo if they had continued 
in the fame difpofitions. But 
they are changed, and this very 
thing is become. my crime. 
Inftead of making the preten¬ 
der their* tool, they arc his. 
Inftead of having in view to 
reftore him on their own terms, 
they are laboring to do it with¬ 
out any terms; that is, .tr. 
ipeak properly, they are ready 
to receive him on his. Be 
not deceived: there is not a 
man on this fide of the water 

t 

who ads in any other man¬ 
ner. . The church-of-England 
Jlcobite and , the irifh papift 

feem 
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(eem in every reaped: to have 
the fame caufe.. Thofe on your 
fide of the water, who corre- 
ipond with thefe, are to be 
comprehended in the lame clais: 
and from hence it is, that 
the clamor raifed againft me 
has been kept up with fo much 
induftry, and is redoubled on 
the leaffc appearance of my re¬ 
turn home, and of my being 
in a fituation to juftify myfelf. 

You have feen already what 
vtfeafons the pretender, and the 
feveral forts of people "who eom- 
pofe his party here, had to get 
rid of me,, and to cover me to 
the utmoft of their power with 
infancy. Their views were as 
fliort in this .cafe, sisMhey arc 

‘ft ‘ ia 
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feem in every re4pc& to have 
the fame caufe.. Thole on your 
fide of the water, who corre¬ 
spond with thefe, are to be 
comprehended in the fame clafs: 
and from hence it is, that 
the clamor raifed againft me 
has been kept up with fo much 
induftry, and is redoubled on 
the leail appearance of my re¬ 
turn home, and of my being 
in a Situation to juftify myfelf. 

You have Seen already what 
s -seafons the pretender, and the 
feveral forts of people who com- 
pofe his party here, had to get 
rid of me,, and to cover me to 
the utmoft of their power with 
infamy. Their views were as 
Short in this .cafe, as*, they- are 

R in 
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in all others.* They did nbt 
fee at firft, that this condudt 
would not only give me a 
right, but put me under a nc- 
ceffity of keeping no farther 
meafures with _ them, and of 
laying the whole myftery of 
their iniquity open. As foon 
as they difcovered, this, they 
took the only courfe which 
was left them, that of poi- 
foning the minds of the to- 
ries, and of creating fuch pre¬ 
judices againft me whilft I re¬ 
mained in a condition of not 
fpeaking for myfelf, as will, 
they hope, prevent the effect 
of whatever I may. fay when 
I am in a condition of plead¬ 
ing my own caufe. The b/»re 
apprefcenffon, that I fhall ihew 

the’ 
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the world that I have beea 
guilty of no crime, renders me 
criminal among thefe men : 
and they hold themfelves rea¬ 
dy, being unable to reply ei¬ 
ther in point of fad or in 
point of reafon, to drown my 
voice in the confufion of their 
clamor. 


The only crimes I am guilty 
of, I own. 1 own the crime 
of' having been for the pre¬ 
tender in a very different man¬ 
ner from thofe, with whoiyi I 
aded. I ferved him as faith- 
Tully, I ferved him as well as 
they ; but I ferved him on a 
different principle. I own the 
crime of having renfeCBced jura , 
and of being refolv^d never to 


IT 


have 
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have to do with him as long 
as I live. I own the crime 
of being determined fooner or 
later, as foon as I can, to clear 
myfelf of all the unjuft afper- 
lions which have been caft 
upon me; to undeceive by my 
experience as many as I can 
of thofe tories who may have 
been drawn into error i and to 
contribute, if ever I return 
home, tis far as I am able, 
to promote the national good 
of Britain without any other 
regard. Thefe crimes do not, 
\ hope, by tlm time appear 
to you to be of a very black 
dye. You may come, per¬ 
haps, to think them virt.ies, 

* 

when yon » have read and con- 
fidered what remains to be 

hid ; 
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«.*V 

faid ; for before 1 conclude, 
it is neceflary that I open one 
matter to you, which I could 
not T .vca\ r e in fooner without 
breaking too much the thread 
oi my narration. In this place, 
unmingled with any thing clfe, 
it will have, as it deferves to 
have, your whole attention. 

Whoever compoied that cu- 
n’ous piece of falfe fa<5t, falfe 
argument, falfe englifh, and 
falfe eloquence, the letter from 
Awgnon, fays, that I was not 
thought the moft proper per- 
fon to {peak about religion." 
I confefs I • fhould be of his 
mifcd, and fhould include his 
patrons in my c^fe > _uf the 
pradice of it • was. tdr*fa(f re- 


com 
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commended: for furely it is 
unpardonable impudence to im- 
pofe by precept what we do 
not teach by example. I fhould 
be of the fame mind, if the 
nature of religion was to be 
explained, if it’s myfteries were 
to be fathomed, and if this 
great truth was vo be efta- 
' blilhed, that the church of 
EnglantJ has the advantage o- 
ver all other churches in pu¬ 
rity of doftrine, and in vvif- 
dom of difcipline. But no¬ 
thing of this kind was necef- 
faiy. This would have been 
‘ the talk of reverend and learned 
divines. We of the laity had 
nothing more to do, than, to 
lay in..pur-iclaim that wc could 
neve'f 'nibroit to be governed 
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by a *prinee whc/ was not of 
the religionf of our country. 
Such a declaration could hard¬ 
ly have failed of fome effect to¬ 
wards opening the eyes and dif- 
pofing the mind even of the pre¬ 
tender. At leaft, in juftice to 
ourfelves, and in juftice to our 
party, we who were here ought 
to have made it; and the influ¬ 
ence of it on the pretender ought 
to have become the rule of our 
fubfequent conduct. 

In thinking in this manner 
I think no other wife now,* than 
I have always thought: and • I 
cannot forget, nor you neither, 
vvlhat pafled when, a little be¬ 
fore • the death oV the_ queen, 
letters were convtye&d^fTuTe" 

R. • 4 che- 
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chevalier to Several perfons, to 
myfelf among othdrs. In the 
letter to me, the article ot re¬ 
ligion was To aukwardly handled,, 
that he made the principal mo¬ 
tive of the confidence we 
ought to have in him to con- 
fift in his firm refolution to 
adhere to popery.. -The effedfc 
which this cpiftle had pn me 
was the lame which it had on 
thofe tories to whom I com¬ 
municated ,it at that time ; it 
made us refolvc to have no¬ 
thing to do with him. 

• Some time after "this I was 
aim red by feveral, and I make 
no doubt but others have been 

i 

fo too, <_tha Jf the chevalier -at 

1 was mot a bigot: 
i that 
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that whilft he remained a- 
broad and could expert no fuc- 
cour, either prefent or future, 
from any princes but thofe of 
the roman catholic communi¬ 
on, it was prudent, whatever 
he might think, to make no 
demonftration of a defign to 
change : bnt that his' temper 
was fuel), and he was already 
fo difpofed, that we might de¬ 
pend on his compliance with 
what fhould be deiired of 
him, if ever he came amongft 
us*, and was taken from un¬ 
der the wing of the queen * his 
mother. To ftrengthen this o- 
pinion of his character, it was 
faid that he had fent for Mr. 
L#sl&y over ; thanji^jtllowqd 
]iim to celebrate tic church oF 

Eng- 
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England fervice in his family ; 
and that he had promifed to 
hear what this divine fhould 
reprefent on the fubje<3: of re¬ 
ligion to him. When I came • 
abroad, the fame things,, and 
much more, were at firft in- 
finuated to me; and I began 
to let them make impreflion 
upon me, notwithftanding what 
I had feen under his hand. I 
would willingly flatter myfelf, 
that this impreflion difpofed me 
to incline to jacobitifm, rather 
than allow that the inclinatio'rto 

V 

jacobitifm difpofed me eafily to 
‘believe what, upon- that princi¬ 
ple, I had fo much reafon to wifli 
might be true. Which wasfthe 
eaufe. Land-i which the effeefk I 
canBtJtTvelf determine: perhaps 

they 
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they did mutually ‘occafion each 
other. Thu& much is certain, 
that I was far from weighing this 
matter as I ought to have done, 
when the folicitation of my friends 
and the perfecution of my ener 
mies precipitated me . into en¬ 
gagements with the pretender. 

I w;as willing^ to take it for . 
granted, that lince you were as 
ready to declare, as I believed 
you at that' time, you muft 
have had entire fatisfa&ion on 
th£ article of religion. I was 
foon undeceived; this firing 
had never been touched. My 
own obfervation, and the una- 
nknous report of all thofe 
Who •from his infftacy.lut.ve q.p~ 
.proached the- pretender’s per- 

fon, 
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Ton, foon taught me how difficult 
it is to come to terms with him 
on this head, and how unfafe to 
embark without them. 

His religion is not founded 
on the love of virtue and the 
deteftation of vice; on a fenfe 
of that obedience which is due 
to the will of the Supreme Be- 
ino;; and a fenfe oi thofe ob~ 

O J i 

ligations which creatures form- 
eel to live ii) a mutual depend- 
ance on one another lie un¬ 
der. The Ipring of his whgle 
conduct is fear. Fear or ! the 
horns of the devil, and of the 

flames of hell. He has been 

> 

taught to believe, that nothing 
but a blind /l’ub million to tlie 
dtarch -of Home, and a ftrid 

ad- 
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adherence to all the terms of 

that communion, can fave* him 

* 

from thefe dangers. He has 
tfll the fuperftition of a ca¬ 
puchin ; but I found on him 
no tin&ure of the religion of 
a prince. Do not imagine that 
I loofe the reins to my imagi¬ 
nation, or* that I write what 
my refentments didate: I tell 
you limply my opinion. I have 
heard the fame dcfcription of 
his character made by thole who 
know him bell; and I converfed 
wHh very few among the ro¬ 
man catholics themfelves, who 
did not think him too much 
papift. 


a 


;ave iW, uhe 


^NOTHING gav 

, ^ D i * •.. ^ 

.beginning,. fo ‘much uncafinets 

as 
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as the confideration of this part 
, of his charadter, and of the lit¬ 
tle care which had been taken to 
corredt it. A true turn had 
not been given to the firft 
fteps which were made with 
him. The tories, who engaged 
afterwards, threw themfelves as 
it were at his head. He had 
been fuffered to think that the 
party in England wanted him 
as much as he wanted diem. 
There was no room to hope 
for much compliance, on the 
head of religion, when he was 
in fhefe fentiments, and when 
he thought the tories too far ad¬ 
vanced to have it in their pow¬ 
er to retreat: and little 
aijce y&s at any tim 
priced oh /the • promifes of a 

man 


depeiid- 
to he 
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man capable of thinking his 
damnation attached to the ob- 
fervance, and his falvation to 
the breach of, thefe very pro¬ 
miles. Something, however, 
was to be done: and I thought 

that die leaft which could be 

* 

done was, to deal plainly with 
him, and fo Ihcw him the 
impofiibility of governing our 
nation by any other expedient, 
than by complying with that 
which would be expefted from 
him as to his religion. This 
was thought too much by the 
dulyHnf Ormond and Mr. Les¬ 
lie, ; altho the duke could 
be no more. ignorant than the 
minjfter, how ill the latter had 
beciy. ufed, how far ^ theVheva- 
lier had been from keeping the 

word 
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wprd. which he had given, and 
on the faith of which Mr. Les¬ 
lie had come over to him. 
They both knew, that he not 
only refufed to hear himfelf, 
but that he fheltered the ig¬ 
norance of his priefts, or the 
badnefs of his caufe, or both, 
behind his authority, and abfo- 
lutely forbid all difcoyrfe con¬ 
cerning religion. The duke 
feemed convinced that it would 
be time enough to talk of re¬ 
ligion to him when he fhould 
be reftored, or, at fooneft, when 
he'ihould.be landed md Eng- 
‘ land ; that, the influence under 
which he had lived being at 
a diftance, the reafonablenefs of 
what /We nfighti propofe r joined 
;to the apparent neceflity which 

v ould 
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Would then flare him in the 
face, could riot fail to produce 
all the effe&s which we could 
defire. 

■* 

To me this whole reafoning 
appeared fallacious. Our bufi- 
nefs was not to make him change 
appearances bn this fide of the 
water, but * to prepare him to 
give thofe which would be necef- 
fary on the other: and there was 
no room to hope that if we could 
gain nothing on his prejudices 
here v j we fhould be able to over- 
come*them in Britain. I would 
have argued juft as the duke of 
Ormond an.d Leslie, if I had 
been a papift; and I law well 
enough that fotne people^about 
him, for in ^ great dearth of abi- 
1 S lity 
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Jity there was cunning to be met 
with, affedted nothing more than 
to keep off all difcourfe of reli¬ 
gion. To my apprehenfion’it 
was exceeding plain that we 
fhould find, if we were once in 
England, the neceflity of going 
forward at any rate with him 
much greater, than he would find 
that of complying wkh us. I 
thought it an unpardonable fault 
to have taken a formal engage¬ 
ment with him, when no previ¬ 
ous fatisfadtion had been obtained 
on a point, at leaft as effen^al to 
our civil as to our religious rights; 
to the peace of the ftate, as to 
the proiperity of the church: and 
i looked on this fault to bje ag~ 
gjrawfted fiy every day’s Aelay, 
Our filence Was, unfair, both 




i 
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to the chevalier, and to our 
friends in England. He was in¬ 
duced by it to believe, that they 
would exad far lefs from him, 
than we knew they expeded : 
and they were confirmed in an 
opinion of his docility, which 
we knew to be void of all 
foundation. The pretence of 
removing that influence, ujjder 
which he had lived, was frivo¬ 
lous, and * fhould never h%ve 
been urged to me, who faw 
plainly, that, according to the 
taeafures purfued by the yery 
paffons who urged it, he muff 
be environed in England by the 
feme people that furrounded 
him here; and that tfte court 
of* St. James’s would be|:6hfti- 
tuted, if ever he was reftored, 

S 2 in 
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in the fame manner as that of 
St. Germains was. 

When the draught of a 
declaration, and other papers 
which were to, be difperfed in 
Great Britain, came to be let- 
tied, it appeared that my ap- 
prehenlion and diftruft were 

but,too well founded.' The 

* 

pretender took exception againft 
ievgral paffages, and' particular¬ 
ly againft thole, wherein a di¬ 
rect promife of fecuring the 
churches of England and « ( Ire-' 
land was made. He was tald, 
he faid, that he could not in 
coufcience make fuch a pro¬ 
mile: aftd, the debate being 
kepru/U a little while, he alh?d 
me with fome “ warmth, why 

the 


{ 
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the tories were fb defirous to 

* 

have him, 'if they expedted 
thofe things from him which 
his religion did not allow ? I 
left thefe draughts, by his order. 
With him, that he might com- 
fider and amend them. I can¬ 
not fay. that he fent them to 
the queen to be corrected by her 
con fell® r and the reft of her 
council: but I firmly believe 
it. Sure L am, that he took 
time fufficient to do this; be¬ 
fore he fent them from Bar, 
where he then was, to Paris, 
whither I was returned. When 
thty were digefted in fuch a‘ 
manner as fatisfied* his cafuifts, 
he’ made $hem be printed : and 
mjf name was put to de¬ 
claration, if-the origii^l -had 

S • 3 beer? 
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been ligned by me. I had hi¬ 
therto fubmitted rhy opinion to 
the judgment of others; but 
on this occafion I took advice 
from myfelf. I declared to him, 
that I would not fuffer my name 
to be at the bottom of this 

paper. All the copies which 
came to my hands J burnt, and 
another was printed off, without 
any counterfigning. 

I 

The whole tenor ©f the a- 
mendments was one continued 
inftance of the groffeft bigo.-v 
try'; and the moft material p^f- 
fages were turned with all che 
jefuitical prevarication imagina- 
, ble. As much as it was his' in- 
tereflvfat that time, to cultivate 
the TfrfpeCt which many of the t 

: , * tories 
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tories really had for the memory 
of the late -queen, and which 
many others affedted as a far¬ 
ther mark of their oppolition to 
the court, and to the whig par¬ 
ty ; as much as it was his in- 
tereft to weave the honor of her 


name into his caufe, and to ren¬ 
der her, even after her death, a 
party £o the difpute; he could 
not be prevailed upon to give 

her that character which her 

* 

enemies allowed her, nor to 


make ufe of thofe expreflions 
in fpeaking of her, which, by 
the»general manner of their 
application, are come to be lit.- 
tl^more than terms of refpedt 
and words of form, proper in 
the {tyle of public acis. For 
^nftance: 

' S ^ She 


She 



She was called in the origi¬ 
nal draught “ his* lifter of glo- 
rious and bleffed memory.” 
In that which he publilhed, the 
epithet of “ bleffed” was left 
out. Her eminent juftice and 
her exemplary piety were oc- 
calionally mentioned. In lieu- 
of which he fubftituted a flat, 
and, in this cale, an invidious 
expreflion, “ her inclinations to 
juftice,” 

Not content with declaring 
her neither juft nor pious irp 
this* world, he did little' 1<^S 
than declare her damned in tjhe 
other, according to'the chari¬ 
table principles of the church of 
Roinp.i 

i Whei\ 
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When it plealed almighty 
tc God to take her to himfeif,” 
was the expreilion ufed in (peak¬ 
ing of the death of the queen. 
This he erafed, and inftead 
thereof inferted thefe words: 
when it plealed almighty 
God to put a period to her 


« 


(C 


tc 


life. 




He gracioufly allowed the 
universities to be nurferies of loy¬ 
alty ; but did not think that it 
became him to ftyle them nur- 
“ Series of religion.” 

\SiVice his father pafles already 
fo«a faint, and fince reports are* 
encouraged' of miracles which 
they luppole to be t wapught nfe- 
hjin* tdr^b, he might lnwa al- 
wwed his .grandfather pafs 

3 for 



for a martyr : but he ftruck out 
of the draught 'thefe words, 
M that bleffed martyr who died 
** for his people,” which were 
applied to king Charles the 
firft, and would fay nothing 
more of him than that w he fell 
“ a facrifice to rebellion.” 

In the claufe which related to 
the churches of England and 
Ireland there was a plain and 
direct promife inferted of “ ef- 
(i feftual provifion for their fc- 
“ curity ; and for their re-efta- 
“ blilhment in all thofe rights 
• “ which belong to them.” Xhis 
claufe was not fuffered to tfuiid, 

" hut another was formed, there¬ 
in all /nenfion of the chyrcfy of 
Ireland was omitted, and n^.- * 

thin? 
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thing was promifed to the church 
of England but the fecurity, 
and “ re-eftablifhment of all 
thofe rights, privileges, immu- 
“ nities, and poileflions which 
t£ belong to her,” and where¬ 
in he had already promifed, by 
his declaration of the twentieth 
of July, to.fecure and “ pro- 
“ ted all her members,” 

I need make no comment on 
a proceeding fo eafy to be un- 
derftood. The drift of thefe 
evafions, and of this affeded ob- 
* fcurity is obvious enough, at 
l»ft it will appear fo by the’ob- 
feiVations which ^remain to be* 
mask. 

Hayas fo afraid oS admits 
thjtg words which mVght be 
^KJnflfued into a pragiileiof his 


cork- 
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confenting to thofe things, which 
fhould be found' neceflary for 
the prefent or future fecurity of 
our conftitution, that in a pa¬ 
ragraph where he was made to 
fay, that he thought himfelf 
obliged to be felicitous for the 
profperity of the church of Eng¬ 
land, the word profperity was 
expunged ; and we were left by 
this mental refervation to guefs 
what he was follicitous for. It 
could not be for her prolpe- 
rity: that he had expunged. 
It mu ft therefore be for her dq,- 
ilru&ion, which in his language 

" 1 *L > 

would have been 

m 

c'onverlion. 



A nATh a r rqmarkab^- plpof 
of th }i lame kind is to be 3 , 
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towards the conclufion of the 
declaration. After having fpoke 
of the peace and florifhing eftate 
of* the kingdom, he was made 
to exprefs his readinefs to con¬ 
cert with the two houfes fuch 
further meafures, as fhould be 
thought neceflary for fecuring 
the fame to ’future generations. 
The defign of this paragraph 
you fee. He and his council 
faw it too, • and therefore the 
word “ feciiring ” was laid a- 
fide, and the word “ leaving ” 
infertcd in lieu of it. 

g /ould imagine, that a 
>n ' corrected in this 
might have b^en fu£« 
go abroad without any 
caution. B»t\«bcfe 

papers 
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papers had been penned by pro- 
teftants; and who could anfwer 
that there might not be ftill 
ground fufficient from the te¬ 
nor of them to infill on every 
thing neceflary for the fecuri- 
ty of that religion ? The decla¬ 
ration of the twentieth of July 
had been penned by a priefl of 
the fcotch college, and'the ex- 
preflions had been meafured fo 
as to fuit perfe&ly with the con- 
dud: which the chevalier in¬ 
tended to hold ; fb as to leave 
room to diflinguifh him, upca 
future occafions, with the fyelp 
of a little pious fophiftry, ) out 
, of all the engagements ,/^vhich 
-he feeryed to take in i?’. This 
orthodox paper was thefti forec to 
accompany the heretical pajitr 
i into 
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into the world, and no promife 
of moment was to ftand in the 
latter, unlefs qualified by a re¬ 
ference to the former. Thus 
the church was to be fecured in 
the rights, &c. which belong 
to her. How ? No otherwile 
than according to the declara¬ 
tion of the tnonth of July. And 
what does that promife ? Secu¬ 
rity and protection to the mem¬ 
bers of this church in the en¬ 
joyment of their property. •! 
make no doubt, but Bellar- 
mine, if he had been the che- 
vtalidr's confeffor, would ’have 
pftfled this paragraph thus a- 
metsded.. No engagement what¬ 
ever tt^ken in favor of riie chureL 
ojf Iijpjmd, and a ha|jpy di- 
MUvSlpn -found between! fecur- 

ing 
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ing that of England, and piro- 
teding her members. Many a 
iifeful projedt for the deftrudtion 
of heretics, and for accumu¬ 
lating power and riches to the 
fee of Rome, has been, ella- 
blifhed on a more flender foun¬ 
dation. 

» 

The fame fpirit reigns through 
the whole. Civil and religious 
rights are no otherwife to be 
confirmed, than in conformity 
to the declaration of July ; nay 
the general pardon is reftrained 
and< limited to the terms pr?.- 
•fcribed therein. ,' 

>r 

n 

/ 

.<■ *Tn 1 s is the account which I 

< t , 

Jtfdged /too Important ilto be 
omitte/l, ami which I rabfe vto 
give- wu all togstlrer. JlnhteL - 

furely 
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fuirely be juftified at prefen t in 
concluding, that the tories are 
grofsly deluded in their opinion 
of this prince’s chara&er, or 
elfe that they facrifice all, which 
ought to be efteemed precious 
and facred among men, to 
their paffions. In both thefe 
cafes I remain Hill a tory, and 
am true to the party. In the 
firft, I endeavour to undeceive 
you by an experience purchaied 
at my expence and for your 
fakes: in the fecond, I endea ¬ 
vour to prevail on you to revert 
tea that principle from which 
wtlp have deviated. You never* 
intc\v\fled, whilft I lived amongfl. 
yoh, t k !ie ruin of your country.*, 
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tion you are fo fond of, is a 
ftep towards this ruin. No 
man of fenfe, well informed, 
can ever go into meafures for it, 
unlefs he thinks himfelf and his 
country in fuch defperate cir- 
cumftances, that nothing is left 
them but to chufe of two ruins 
that which they like bcft. 

f 

The exile of the royal fa¬ 
mily, under Cromwell’s tifur- 
pation, was the principal caulc 
of all thofe misfortunes, in 
which Britain has been involv¬ 
ed, as well as of many of thofe 
.which have happened to * he 
reft of Europe, during more tfian 
;Jhalf a century. " r 

Tha, two brothers, <1 %ar\es 
and- J/imes, became.thenXivf£efV. 

ed 
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ed’ with popery to fuch degrees, 
as their different characters ad¬ 
mitted of. Charles had parts; 
and his good understanding 
ferved as an antidote to repel 
the poifon. James, the fimpleft 
man of his time, drank oft' 
the whole chalice. The poifun 
met, in his compofition, with 
all the. fear, all the credulity, 
and all the obftinacy of temper 
proper to , iflereafe it’s viru¬ 
lence, and to ftrengthen it’s 
effect. The firft had always 
a wrong biafs upon him: he 
connived at the eftablifhment. 


and indirectly contributed to the 
growth of* that power, which 
afterwards difturbed the peace, 
and threatened the liberty of 
-32'iffo.^c often ; but hu went • 
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fio farther out of the way. the 

j 

oppofition of his' parliaments, 
and bis own reflexions flopped 
him here. The prince and 
the people were indeed mutual¬ 
ly jealous of one another, from 
whence much prefent diforder 
flowed, and the foundation ol 
future evils was laid : but his 


good and his bad’ principles 
combating ftill together, he 
maintained, during, a reign of 
more than twenty years, in fome 
tolerable degree, the authority of 
the crown, and the florifhing 
eftate of the nation. The laft, 
'drunk with fuperftitious and even 
enthuliaftic zeal, ran headlong in- 
his ovyn ruin whilft h (^endea¬ 


voured to precipitate 01 #^ His 
parliament and his p^cplejdid aj ' 

they 
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they could to fave themfelves by 
winning him.* But all was vain: 
he had no principle on which 
they could take hold. Even his 
good qualities worked againft 
them, and his love of his coun¬ 
try went halves with his bigo¬ 
try. How he fucceeded, we have 

heard from our fathers. The 

* 

revolution of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight faved 
the nation, <iad ruined the king. 

Now the pretender’s educa¬ 
tion has rendered him infinitely 
lefi -fit than his uncle, arrd at 
leaf! as unfit as his father, to be 
king of Great Britain. Add to 
this, that there is no rtfource.ii 

1 of the 
n over- 
T. 3 ' come 


hi? upderftanding. Met 
ibdl .fenke find it hard t : 
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come religious prejudices, which 
are of all the flrongeft ; but 
he is a Have to the weakeft. 
The rod hangs like the fword 
of D amocl.es over his head, and 
he trembles before his mother 
and his prieft. What, in the 
name of God, can anv mem- 
her of the church bf England 
promife* himfelf from fuch a 
character ? Are we by ano¬ 
ther revolution tb ‘return in¬ 
to the fame ftate from which 

% 

we were delivered by the firft ? 
Let us take example from the 
roman catholics, who aft' very 
reafonably in refuling to fub- 
.mit to a proteftant prince. 
'-Henry the fourth had ■ht leaft 
as good a title to the crt?wn of 
FrancA as the pretender has' th¬ 


orns. 
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ours. His religion alone flood 
in his way, *and he had never 
been king if he had not remov- 
ed that obflacle. Shall we fub- 
mit to a popifh prince, who will 
no more imitate Henry the 
fourth in changing his religion, 
than he will imitate thofc fhin- 
ing qualities which rendered 
him the honefteft gentleman, the 
braveft captain, and the great- 
eft prince jo.f* his age? Allow 
me to give a loofe to my pen 
for a moment on this fubjetfl. 
General benevolence, and uni- 
verfal charity feem to be tfta- 
blifhed in the gofpel as the di- 
ftinguifhing badges of chrifti- 
anity. How it happens I can¬ 
not tell; but fc it is, that in 
-all ages«-e4y the church the .pro- 

T . 4 . Vcffots. 
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feffors of chriftianity feem to 
have been animated by a quite 
contrary fpirit. Whilft they 
were thinly fcattcrcd over the 
world, tolerated in Tome places, 
but eftablifhed no where, their 
zeal often confumed their cha¬ 
rity. Paganifm, at that time 
the religion by law eftablifh¬ 
ed , was infulted by < many 
of them ; the ceremonies were 
difturbed, the altars thrown 
down. As foon as by the fa¬ 
vor of Constantine their num¬ 
bers were increafed, and the 
reins of government were put 
'into their hands, they began 
to employ the fecular arm, not 
only agatnfl different religions, 
but againft different fe£ts which 
arofe yin their own religion. A 

- man 
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man may boldly that . 

more blood has been Hied in the 


difputes between chriftian and 
chriftian, than has ever been 
drawn from the whole body of 
them in the perfections of the 
heathen emperors, and in the 
conquefts of the mahometan 
princes. From thefe they have 
received quarter, but never from 
one another. * The chriftian re¬ 
ligion is aftaally tolerated a- 
mong the mahomctans, and the 
domes of churches and mofques 
arife in the fame city. But it 
will’be hard to find an example, 
where one feet ot chriftians ha’, 

ft 

tolerated Another which it was 


in their power to ^extirpate. 
They have gone farther in thefe 


- later ages*: what was 



difed 
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formerly has. been taught fince. 
Perlecution has been reduced 
into fyftem, and the difciples of 
the meek and humble Jesus 
have avowed a tyranny, which 
the moft barbarous conquerors 
never claimed. The wicked 
fubtilty of cafuifts has eftablifli- 
ed breach of faith' with thofe 
who differ from us,“ a?, a duty 
in oppofltion to faith; and mur¬ 
der itfelf has been'’made one of 
the means of falvation. I know 
very well that the reformed 
churches have been far from 
going thofe cruel lengths, which 
are authorifed by the dodrine 
as well as example of that of 
Rome ; Vho Calvin put a flam¬ 
ing fword on the title of a french 
edition* of his Inflituteyavitli this} 

motto, * 
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motto, “ Je ne fuia point venu . 
“ mettre la paix, mais l’ep£e 
but I know likewife, that the 
difference lies in the means, and 
not in the aim of their policy. 
.The church of England, the 
moft humane of all of them, 
would root out every other re¬ 
ligion, if it* was in her power. 
She would not hang and burn; 
her meafures Would Be milder, 
and therefore, perhaps, more 
effe&uah 

Since then there is this inve¬ 
terate rancor among chriftians, 
can any thing be more abfurd,' 
than for thole of one perfuafion 
to truft the fupreme power, or 
any part of it, to thofe of ano- 
^ thcr'NPasticularly, muff ^ it not 
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be reputed imadnefs in thofe of 
our religion, to truft thcmfelves 
in the hands of roman catho- 

a 

lies ? Muff it not be reputed 
impudence in a roman catholic 
to expect that vve fhould ? he,. 
who looks upon us as heretics, 
as men in rebellion againft a 
lawful, nay a divine authority, 
and whom it is therefore meri¬ 
torious by all ferts of ways to 
reduce to obediWice. There 
are many, I know, amongft 
them who think more gene- 
roufly, and whofc morals are not 
corrupted by that which is called 
'religion : but this is the fpirit 
of the priefthood, in whole fcale 
that ferap of a parable, “ Com- 
“ pel them to come in,” which 
they, apply as they pfeafs,* out-'. 

weighs 
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weighs the whola decalogue. 
This will be "the fpirit of every 
man who is bicjot enough to be 
under their direction: and fo 
much is fufficient for my prefent. 
purpofe. 

% 

During your l::fl fcilion of 
parliament,* it was expected that 
the whigs would attempt to re¬ 
peal the occa^ona 1 bill. The 
fame jealowfy continues: there 
is, perhaps, foundation for it. 
Give me leave to alb you, upon 
what principle we argued for 
making this law, ?.nd upon 
what principle you rauft argue’ 
againft the repeal of it. I have 
mentioned the principle in the 
beginning of this difcourle. • No 
mSlF"@^ghf to be trufled with 
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any (hare of power under a go¬ 
vernment, Who mull, to a£t 
conliftently with himfelf, en¬ 
deavour the deftrucSlion of that 
very government. Shall this 
proportion pafs for true when 
it is applied to keep a prelby- 
terian from being mayor of a 
corporation, and fhall it be¬ 
come falie, when it is .applied 
to keep 1 a paptill from being 
king ? The proportion is equal¬ 
ly true in both cafes; but the 
argument drawn from it is jull 
fo much llronger in the latter, 
than in the former cafe, as the 
mifchiefs, which may refillt 
from the power arid influence 
of a king, are greater than thofe 
which can be wrought* by a 
rr'agiflrate of the lasyfcU ’ order. 

• • 1 his 
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This feems to my. apprehen- 
fion to be argumeMtum ad ho- 
minem, and I do not fee by 
w.hat happy diftindfion a jaco- 
bite tory could elude the force 
of it. 


It may be laid, and it has 
been urged jto me, that if the 
chevalier was reftorcd, the know¬ 
ledge of his yharadlar would 
be our fecxjrity; “ habct foe- 

there would 


“ num in cornu 


be no pretence for trufting him, 
and by confequence it would be 
eafy to put fuch reftridtions* on 
the exercife of the regal power, 
as might hinder him from inva¬ 
ding or lapping our religion and 
liberty. But this I uffefjj^dc* 
ny*—■JSgT’fiJrience has fhevvn mis 
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how ready, men are to court, 
power and profit y and who can 
determine, how far either the 
torics or the whigs would com¬ 
ply, in order to fecure to them- 
felves the enjoyment of all the 
places in the kingdom ? Sup- 
pofe however, that a majority 
of true Ifraelites fhould be found, 
whom nc| temptation CQuld ob¬ 
lige to Low the knee to Baal ; 
in order to preferve, the govern¬ 
ment on one hand, muft they 

not deftroy it on the other ? 

* 

The nccefi'ary reftridions would 
in this cafe be fo many, and fo 
important, as to leave hardly 
the fhadow of a monarchy, if 
he fubnjitted to them : and if 


he din not fubmit to them, theie 
patriots would have n£^ye r o’-»’ce 


left 
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left but in • rebellion. Thus, 
therefore, the affair would turn> 
if the pretender was reftored. 
We might, moll probably, lofe 
our religion and liberty by the 
bigotry of the prince, and the 
corruption of the people. We 
Ihould have no chance of pre¬ 
serving thtfm. but by/ an entire 
change of thtf whole* frame of 
our government, or by another 
revolution. What realonable 
man would voluntarily reduce 
himfelf to the neceffity of mak¬ 
ing an option among fuch "me¬ 
lancholy alternatives ? 

The bell wh4h Gf^uld be 
hoped for, were the'"‘cii.j^alicr 
/hfone, would be, Haat 
a thread of favorable accgdems, 

U* jin« 
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improved b) the • wifdom and 
virtue of parliament, might 
keep 'off the evil day during his 
reign. But ftill the fatal caufe 
would be eflablifhed, it would 
be entailed upon us, and every 
man would be apprifed, that 
fooner or later tb& fatal effedt 
mull follpw. Conhder^a little 
what a cionditiq'i wc fhould be 
in, both with rcfpctft to our fo¬ 
reign intereft, and our domeftic 
quiet, whilft the reprieve 1 ailed, 
whilft the chevalier or his fuc- 
ceffors made tno direct attack 

upon the conftitution. 

£ 

o 

As tq the' firft, it is true in- 

* 

deed-^ that princes and flutes are 
fr/.ends or foes to onf ar^thcr, 
accoj ding as the motives of am- 
1 ! v •, 4 bition 
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bition drive them. Thefe are 
the firft principles pf union and 
tlivifion amongft them. The 
proteftant powers of Europe 
have joined, in our days, to fup- 
port and aggrandife the houfe of 
Auftria, as they did, in the days 
of our forefathers, , to defeat 
her defighsV and to "educe her 

to * ^ 

power; and the moift chriilian 
king of France has more than 

O 

once joined his councils, and his 
arms too, with the councils 
and arms of the moffc mahome¬ 


tan 'emperor of Conftantinople. 
But ftill there is, and there’ 


muft continue, a 

* 

influence of the 



rity fubilfts in Europe, cipher 


gcfiei J.y permanent,' and inva¬ 
riable divifion of interefts. I TChe 

U 2 /powers 



powers of earth, like thofe of 
heaven, have two diftinft mo¬ 
tions. Each of them rolls in his 
own political orb, but each of 

them is hurried at the fame time 

« 

round the great vortex of his re- 

fc> 

ligion. If this general notion 

O O 

be juil, apply it to* the prefent 
cafe. Wliilft a roman cfatholic 
holds the rudder, how can we 
expert to be fleered'in our pro¬ 
per courfe ? Elis political intereft 
will certainly incline him to di¬ 
rect, our firft ^motion right; but 
.his miftaken religious intereft 
will render him incapable of do¬ 
ing it fleddib'. 

O 






A to the laft, our do’meftic 

fr’ m * - 

qhiet; even whilft the'"cheva- 
dhr, ' nd thofe of his race con- 

v * i 

r ■ ceaied 
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cealed their game, we fhould 
remain in the m^fft unhappy 
ftate which human nature is fub- 
je£t to, a ftate of clqubt and fuf- 
p’enfe. Our preftrvation would 
depend on making him the ob¬ 
ject of our eternal jealoufy, who, 
to render himfelf and his people 
happy, ought to be that of our 
entire confidence. 

Whi^t the pretender and his 
fucceiTors Iferbore to qjttack the 
religion and liberty of the na¬ 
tion, we fhould remain in the 
condition of thole people who 
labor under a broken conftitu- 

* I 

tion, or who carry about them 
foipe chronical diftemper. They 
feel a little pain *a«/eV , ry mo¬ 
ment; or* a certain uneafi'nyls, 

A*. jr t 1 » 1 

U 3 winch 



which is fometimes lex's tolerable 
than pain, twangs continually on 
them, and they languilh in the 
conftant expectation of dying 
perhaps in the feverefl torture. 


But if the fear of hell fliould 
diffipate all other fears in the 
pretender’s mind, and carry him, 
which is /rcquentlyjhe effeCt of 
that pallpn, to flic mof* defpe- 


rate undertakings ; if among his 

O J f - O 

fucceffoio a man bold enough to 
make the attempt fbould arife, 
the condition cl the britifh na¬ 
tion would be hill more deplora¬ 
ble. The attempt fucceeding, 
we fhould fall into tyranny ; for 
•a change of/religion could never 
he b'i-v^nt about by consent; 
ara the fame force, that would’ 

i •*. -• — 
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be fufficient to enflave our con¬ 
sciences, would be^fufficient for 
all the other purpofes of arbitra¬ 
ry power. The attempt failing, 
we fhould fall into anarchy; for 
there is no medium when dis¬ 
putes between a prince and his 
people are arrived at a certain 
point; he mull either be fub- 
mitted to v *or depofed. 

I now laid before you 

even more''than I intended to 
have faid when *1 ^ook my pen ; 
and I am perfuaded, that if thele 
papers ever come to your hands, 
they will enable you to call up 
the account between party and 
me. Till the time'of the queen’s 

;-y jf t * 

death it Stands, 1 even 

between us. The tories ^ci'jftin- 

1R f B m u 

U 4. guil lied 

* S f 
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guifhed me by their approbation, 
and by the yredit .which I had 
amongft them; and I endeavour¬ 
ed to diftinguifh myfelf in their 
fervice, under the immediate 
weight of great difeouragement, 
and with the no very diftant pro¬ 
vedl of great danger. Since that 
time the account is not £o even, 
and I dare appeal to any impar¬ 
tial perfon, whether my /fide in 
it be that', of the debtor./ As to 
the opinion of mankind in ge¬ 
neral, and the judgment which 
pofterity will pafs on thefe mat- 
ters,, I am under no great con- 
.cern. tc Suum * cuique decus 
“ pofteritas rependit.” 


FROM 

- *•*■<» . 



FROM THE 


EARL of S/TAIR, 

His majefty’s emballador at Paris, 


T O * 


JAMES CRAGGS junior, Efq. 


Secret Letter 




Monfieur, 

V Qos*avcs vu par ma depc- 
)die 1’ctat de la negocia- 
tion. J" J o^a prefent al vous par- 
ler, en partfeulier, di Boling- 
EfoOKK. W 

* This letter, which, with feveral more 
private and fecrct letters, had been return¬ 
ed to lord Stair by his correfpondent, 
was communicated to the editor of thefe 
papers, fomc time ago, by a relation of his 
lofdfhip: and it is copied here, exactly, 
trorn the original in His f 'wn * hand-writ¬ 
ing- # 3 , 

j e 
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t) 

Je Pat vu chcs moi le jour 
nprcs 1’arriVee de Mr. Pitt : et 
nous avons eu eniemble une con- 


verlation d’une hcure et demie ; 
dont la fubftance eft, quc liii, 
Boeingbroke, rentroit, du meil- 
leur de fon cceur, dans fon devoir 


envcrs fon roi et fa patrie; et 
que rien au monde etoit capable 
de le detacher de cette refolution, 
quand nieme la majefte n'e trou- 
veroit pas a propos dpflui faire 
grace. Ou’il etoit.., -pret, dcs ce 
moment/ a i'-f^ployer avec moi 
dans ce pais-ici pour le fervice 


du roi, ft je croyois qu’il y pou- 
voit etre utile a quelque chofe; 
et qu’il me communr^ueroit tout 
ce qui viendrqjft a fa connoiffapce 
qui me^oqtxToit etre dc quelque 
ufag£,' et qu’il m’aideroit tfolon- 
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tiers de toutes les lumieres qu’il 
pourroit avoir acqyifes par Fes 
habitudes ici.* 


* II me dit, que je fgavois bien, 
par ion caradere, qu’il ne fai- 
foit pas les chofes a demi; qu’en 
rentrant en Ion devoir il fe pro- 
pofoit de fervir le roi et fa pa- 
trie avec zfele et avec affedion. 
Que pour cet effet, il fe croi- 
roit oi^igc, par toutes les obli¬ 
gations din devoir, de- la recon- 
noilfance, de 4!J>oriheur et de 
l’interet meme, d’informer le 
roi de tout ce que fen expe¬ 
rience lui pourroit fuggerer 
d’utile pour le fervice de fa ma- 
jqfte, pouf 1 ’aIRrmifiement de 


la tranquillite pu’o’^ul' et pour 
prevtnir tous les projets qui fe 


pour 
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pourront former en faveur de fes 
ennemis. Quil feroit tout ce 
qui dependroit de lui dc faire 
rentrer les toris qui ont embraffe 
le parti du pr£tendarit dans leiir 
devoir, en leur faifant voir quelle 
efpece d’homme le pretendant 
ctoit; et qu’ils fe trompoient s’ils 
croyoient qu’ils pourroient avoir 
dc la furete avec lui ou pour 
leur libertc ou pour leur reli¬ 
gion. Que pour pouyoir faire 
cela, il vitoit neccfPaire, memc 
pour le fervitr du roi, que lui, 
Bolingbroke, ne fut pas perdu 
de reputation, qu’il ne pafsat 
pas pour delateur. 


{* * 
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“ honn£te hommef convaincu 

“ dc fon erreur et touche d’un 

» 

vrai repentir ; cfeft: ce que je 
ii ferai hautement et a la face 


cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


de l’univers : . et permettes- 
moi d’ajouter, que e’eft un 
fervice reel que je rendrai au 
roi et a tna patrie. Mais de 
confentir a trahir des particu¬ 
lars, ou a reveler ct* qui m’a 
etc- confjA, ce feroi! me def- 
honnorer a 


j e ne dois pas oublier a vous 
dire,, qu’outre fon eloignement. 
pour le pretendant, il m’a te- 
moigne beaucoup de depit contre 
la r ranee : et je fu r £u»qu’il me 
panloit finccrement. 

Je ferai bien-aife d’etre in- 
flruit au plutot* t’ouchant ies irv 
* 1 . rent ion c 
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tentions dir roi a fdn egard, et 
de ce que je dois lui promettrc 
au nom de fa majefte; afin 
qu’il puifle etre en etat de fe 
retire* de ce pafs-ici, ou j’appre- 
hende qu’il ne fait pas bon pour 
lui. 

* 

Potjr moi ^ je vou» avoue 
franchement, que je crois qu’il 
m’a parfe dans la fijp^erite de fon 
coeur; qif ii v eii refo]u dc faire 
fon mieux pour abattre le parti 
du pretendant, et pour le dera- 
cin6r tout-a-fait fi cela de~ 
pendoit de lui: et ii me pa- 
roit certain,/ qu’il n’y a per- 
fbnne gui^^piifle nuire au pre¬ 
tendant au point qu’il le peut 
faire. 


A\la 



c< 


u 

cc 

cc 

cc 

(( 

cc 
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A' la fin de nck're convcrfa- 
tion, il me ferra la main, et me 
dit: “ Milord, fi Ton me fait 
la juftice de croirc que mes 
proleffions font finceres, plus 
ils menagent ma reputation, 
plus ils font le fervice du roL 
Si au contjraire ils me ioupcon- 
nent.de ne pas marc tier droit, 
“ ils auront raifon d’.c;dgcr de 
moi de.;, conditionsqae j’nurai 
eu meme urns rr : fj;i eomme 
uiihonnctehomme, de refufer. 
“ Les difficultes que jc fais de 
promettre trop, peuvcnt*fer- 
vir de garans que je tiendrai 
\ce a quoi je m’ engage. Ers 
tout cas, le tem- ctv„na con- 
“ duife unitoime convaincront 
tout le monde de la droiture 
“ de mes intentions: et ilvaut 

• t£ mieujJ 


il 

CC 

ct 


cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


► * 
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“ mieux a&endre ce terns avec 
“ patience, quelque lopg qu’il 
“ puifle etr'e, que d’arriver avec 
€t precipitation a Ion but en for- 
“ tant du grand chemin de 
“ l’honneur et de la probite.” 


Sq ME 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

# 

Prefent State of the Nat ion, 

incipilly with regard to her 

T axes ifnd her Debts; 

• * 

AND ON T H I'. 

C'Ausrs and Qonseqjtences of them, 

Milu autem non mincjri-^curae eft qaalis ref- 
publics poft mortem mearn futura fit, quam 
qaalis hndie lit. Cit, in Lajli. . 

. By the late Right Honorable * 

f F e n r r S r. John , 

d Viscount Bulingbroke. 




SOME,' 


REFLECTIONS 


O NT T H E 

Prefent S TAT E of the Nation, 


Principally with regard to her 

Tax e s_ and her Debts; 

A N D O N T H L* 

Causes and Civs sefences of them, 

S INCE we arc got out of 
,a war, the leaft fuccefsful, 
and the moll expenlive, that 

tl^s nation ever made; after 
having taken part ihrcefcorc 

years, together, like principal 
••aftors, in all the other wars 

X 2 and 
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and all the negotiations of the 
continent; it is time, finely, 
that we rccal our attention home¬ 
wards, and con lid er the prefent 
Irate of our own country, par¬ 
ticularly with relpedt to her taxes 
and her debts; to the nature 
and application of the former, 
to the rife and progrefs ol the 
latter, to the n'ccefifty and-to the 
means of diminiihing both. 

r 

Tin: revolution ot our no- 

• O 

vernment in one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight makes 
a moft remarkable aera in the 
hiftory of Britain on many ac¬ 
counts, and orf none more, than 
on that v/iiich is the fubjedl of 
thele papers. The public Re¬ 
venue, in net money, amounted^ 

at 


I 
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tit that time., to no more, than* 
two millions annually; which 
were {efficient to defray tlife or¬ 
dinary cxpcnccs of the crown, as 
well as to maintain a fleet, and a 
greater army than was ncceffary 
for the defence of the country at 
that time. This revenue was 


railed without any tax on land or 
malt,* and by a very few of thofe 
innumerable duties which have 
been lincc raid, to the oppref- 


uon of the landed and mercan¬ 
tile intereft of die nation. Thefe 
duties have been fo mortgaged 

€> O 

too,’ that we are unable, at this 
time, to fend a cock-boat to 
fua, or to keep a {ingle cen- 
tinel at Whitehall gate without 
g; lan'd-tax. 

X a Tiil 
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The public debts, that of the 
bankers included, amounted to 
little more than three. hundred 

t • 

thoufand pounds at the* begin¬ 
ning of this aera. They amount 
now to fourfeore millions. To 
difeover how this great change 
in our national circumftances 
has been brought about is furely 
an objed of realonable, arid may 
be fuch of ufeful, curiofity. 

r 

King William engaged in a 
neceflary war with France as 
foon as he came to the throne. 

r 

It was neceflary that he Ihould 
maintain the' revolution he had 
made, and afiert his right Ito 
the crown he had acquired by 
the bed: of all titles, the free 

gift 
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gift of a people whom he had 
delivered from injpending de- 
ftrudtion, from popery and 
flavery. This watr might be 
thought neceffary too in another, 
relpect. 

F rom the treaty of Weftpha- 
lia, and frpm the pyrenean, to 
the aqceffion of king William 
to our throne, the power and 
ambition of France had grown 
up together, and were become 
exorbitant. No efforts had 
been made fufficient to reduce, 
fcarce any fufficient to refill, 
die former. No meafures had 
Ujeen concerted, no preparations 
had been made, to «difappoint 
tilt .latter in that great object, 

X 4 the 
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the acquihtion of the fpanifh 
' monarchy to jhe houfe of Bour¬ 
bon. From • the revolution this 
alarm was taken, which lhould 
have been taken fooner. The 
fpirit of our court was changed, 
the eyes of our people were 
opened, and all men law how 
neceffary it was to preferve, in 
concert with the Spaniards, the 
lucceffion of their monarchy 
to the houfe of Auftria, inr 
Head of buffering it to fall into 
that of Bourbon, which was ex¬ 
cluded Irom it by the moil fo- 
letnn engagements. 

* t 

Queen Anne came to the 
throne at, the eve of another 
great war, of a war againft 

France - 
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France and Spain, which her 
predeceflor was ready to under¬ 
take, tho he had not adually de¬ 
clared it when he *died, in or¬ 
der to procure fome reafonable 
fatisfadion to the emperor for 
a fuccellion, which had been then 
loft to his family by his own 
fault. 

King William, who en¬ 
gaged for f@ much more in the 
firft grand alliance, would en¬ 
gage for no more than this in the 
fecund. But the private intereft 
of her minifters, the intrigues 
of .her allies, and the raftmefs 
of\a party, drew the queen 
much further: and it hiuft be 
eonfefied that a fublerviency to 

the 
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the court of Vienna, which has 
coll us lo clear, began in her 
time, not i$ king William’s, 
tho her heart was, what Ihe de¬ 
clared it to be, entirely englilh, 
and tho he was cenfured, I 
think very unjuftly, for too great 
regard to foreign interells and 
too little for thole of Britain. 

a 

<• 

The war king Willi am waged 
was not very fuccefsful: and 
yet, if the emperor would have 
confentcd to fend his fecond 
fon ,into Spain during the life 
of Charles the fecond, ' king 

William would have fucceedcd 

■ 

in both the objects of this war. 
He had maintained himfelf on 
rhe throne, and had obliged 

France 
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France to promife tha; fee v/c;i.o 

not difturb .Him »* tLe p '.c. 

fion of it. As the othc 

* 

dbjed, no treaties of partitio. 
would have been thought ne 
ceflary by him in that cafe; nei¬ 
ther would this nation have had 


any thing more to do, when 
the fpanifh fucceffion was open 
than to fupport, with the con¬ 
currence of that whole nation, 
an auftriai? prince, who was 
actually on the fpot with an 
auftrian army, and who had 
been already declared prefum- 
ptive'heir. Thus we might have 
had a defenfive war to feake 
with great* advantages on our 
fide; and the events or the of- 
fenhve war, which we were 

obliged 
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obliged to make afterwards, 
fhew fufficicntly ' what would 
have been the fuccefs of the 
other. The councils of Vienna 
laid us wantonly, if 1 may fay 
fo, under great difadvantages: 
and king William therefore re- 
folved, like a wife prince, to ex- 
pofe neither thi*> o untry, nor 
his own, to the hard talk of re¬ 
covering the whole lpunilh mo¬ 
narchy out of tha hands of 
Philip. He accommodated his 
lyftem to the circumflances of 
the time; and .aimed at no 
mor*e now, than to force the 
1 French and Spaniards to come 
into feme compofition ab/ait 
the auftfian pre ten lions, about 
trade, about barriers, andabout 

effec- 
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effedual means to hinder a fu¬ 
ture union of* France afnd Spain 
under one monarch. • 

o 

This was all that he mean- 
ed. But they, who delighted in ' 
war becaufe they hoped to get 
immenfely by it, and they, who 
amufed themfelves and others 
with vain ipeculations about a 
thing very real in itlelf," about a 
balance of pdwer, enfnared both 
England and Holland into en¬ 
gagements for dethroning Phi¬ 
lip and letting up Charles in 
his room, tho we had acknow¬ 
ledged the former, tho the 
Castilians were ftrongly attached 
to him, and tho he was*in quiet 
pofibffion of the Ipanilh do- 
% minions 
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jninions in both hemifphetes. 
Flattered by groundlefs hopes 
of a revolution in favor of his 
rival, and flufhed by the fir/l 
fuccefs of our arms, this pre- 
■ cipitate engagement was ftp- 
proved and fupported by us, 
notwithftanding the abfurd con¬ 
duct of the erfcper.or, and the 
wife referve of king ' William ; 
both of which fliould have 
put us^ more on ,our guard, 
and have made us lefs fan- 
guine. 

• • 

Ir is perhaps worth while to 

. make an obfervation in this 
place, which was made at jhe 
time we< fpeak of by Spaniards, 
who acknowledged Philip • the 
2 fifth 
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* , 

fifth in compliance with the 
will of Cha.ri.es, the fecond, 
and yet were averfe to the in¬ 
fluence and authority which 
France aflumed over them. They 
obferved, that Cromwell had 
forced them to give their infanta 
to Lewis the fourteenth, bv 
joining his arms with thofe of. 
France, againft them, and that 
we went about to force them, 
half a cent;yry afterwards, by 
a new war, to an absolute de¬ 
pend ance on France. 

The court of Vienna, *de- 
« * 

firous to acquire the Italian do¬ 
minions, and too indifferent a- 
bout Spain and the Weft-Indies, 
made her profit of our rafii- 

nefs. 
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nels. She left the whole weight 
of the war< oii England and 
Holland. She did worfe. She 
not only neglefted the war by 
contributing little or nothing to 
it, except the name of Auftria 
and the claims of that family j 
fhe facrificed the fuccefs of the 
common caufe, for. fo it was 
called improperly enough by 
her, whenever any little inferior 
intereft, that feemed to be hers 
more immediately, came in the 
way: by which fhe not only pro¬ 
longed the war, but increafed 
the ‘annual expence of -it to 
• England and Holland, without 
taking any fhare in this expence 
on herfelf that deferves to be 
mentioned. 

4 


Ex- 
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XPF.RIRNCE was loft upon US. 
Our political delirium continued. 
It grew in fome fort habitual by 
the artifice employed at home, 
and by the victories obtained a- 
broad. The war languilhed how¬ 
ever upon the whole, notwith- 
ftanding our utmoft efforts; the 
weight of Auftria grew every year 
heavier on us, whilft that of Spain 
grew every year lighter onFrance ; 
the Spaniards were able to defend 
themfelves again ft us at laft, and 
the fuccefs of our enemies in Spain 
made them amends for our vic¬ 
tories in Flanders. 

m 

The dethronement of Philip 
in favor of Charles *was be¬ 
come evidently a chimerical pro¬ 
ved in the year one thoufand fe- 

Y ven 
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yen hundred and ten, at the l'<£~ 
eft, and it became in the follow- 

* l • * 

ingyear lb ineligible, by the death 
of theemperpr Joseph, to whom 
his younger brother Charle s fuc- 
ceeded, that one cannot conceive 
the men, who clamored for it, 
even then to have been in earn¬ 
ed ; lince their aim, in that cafe, 
muft have been to fet the impe¬ 
rial and fpanifh crowns on the 
lame head, againft the common 
intcrefl of Europe and the fun¬ 
damental principle of the war. 

But tho we could not con- 

*4 

• ciucr Spain by a war, we might 
have reduced the exorbitant povf er 
of France’ by a peace. We might 
have ftripped her of that barrier 
wherein this exorbitant power 
i con- 
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crafted chiefly ; as every man, 
who knew what he meaned when 
he talked of this exorbitant power, 
muft have intended. t We might 
have laid her as open to the incur- 
Gons oi her neighbours, as her 
neighbours were to hers; as open 

as flic had been when a prince 
Casimir, or any other general of 
Reitres, could penetrate, without 
a fietre, ‘and fometimes without 
a battle, into the heart of her 
province*. 



rn 


wc 


would 


not do the lat¬ 


ter, because we eouid not do the 
former.* We acted like men who 



cr oi one family could nc*t be re¬ 
duced, unlefs a power as exorbi¬ 
tant was raifed in another ; and 

Y 2 who 
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who never looked back to pi- 
ceding centuries to confider the 
ufurpations, \:he tyranny, and the 
bigotry that the houfe of Auftria 
had exercifed in the fulnefs of her 
power, and would exercife again 
if fhe was ever rcftored to the 
fame. 

W b were difappojnted in our 
great political views, after two 
wars that had failed twenty five 
years with a very fhort interval 
between them. We had done our 
utmoft to defeat that fcheme of 
ambition France had opened to 
herfelf, and of danger to all her 
neighbours, by the pyrenean trea¬ 
ty : and, tho this danger af- 
fe<fled us Jeis tlian any other na¬ 
tion engaged in the alliance, w/_* 

had 
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raE& exhaufted ourfelves to main¬ 
tain it. 

. Whf.n king Willi am entered, 
immediately after the revolution, 
on this great fcene of action, 
the unincumbered condition of 
this nation, which has been hint¬ 
ed at above, .was fuch, that he 
might have ’been fupported in it, 
by good management, • as pro¬ 
fit fely as he was, and even more 
effectually, by the revenue then 
fubfifting, by a land-tax, by the 
excile on malt, and by fome addi¬ 
tional finbfidies, all of which wduld 
have been raifed within the year. 
A fcheme of* this kind was pre¬ 
wired and offered. It wifs allow¬ 
ed to be practicable: but it was 
rejected for a reafon that appeared 

Y 3 . . plau- . 
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plaufible in political refinenffiht, 
and has proved moft pernicious 
in it’s confequences. It was faid 
that a new government, efta- 
blifhed againft the antient prin¬ 
ciples, and actual engagements of 
many, could not be fo effectually 
fecured any way, as it would be 
if the private fortunes of great 
numbers were made to* depend 
on the preservation of it; and 
that this could not'be done un- 
lefs they were induced to lend 
their money to the public, and 
to accept fecunties under the pre- 
fent* eftablifhment. Thus the me¬ 


thod of funding, and the tradfc of 
flock-jobbing began' Thus were 
great companies created, the pre¬ 
tended Servants, but in many re- 
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fpSs^ts the real matters of every 
adminittration. 

I do not pretend fo determine 
how far the wifdom of our legis¬ 
lature might have provided, at 
the beginning of the new war, 
againtt the growth and Spreading 
of that cancerous humor, which 
had begun .to knaw our vitals in 
the former. All I am to obferve 
is, that, a mpneyed intereft being 
firmly eftablifhed by this time, 
and fuch numbers being accu- 
ftomed to make immenfe profit 
at the public expence, there is 
no, room to wonder if we pro-. 
ceeded on the fame plan during 
the reign of queen An*te. We 
did*Jo,: and the debts contracted 
*in this war being added to thole 

Y.* of 
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of the former, the whole of.-dur 
debt amounted to little lefs than 
fifty millions. 

HAviNG'accumulated fo im- 
menfe a debt, the queen put an 
end to the war. She could not 
attempt to alter the fyftem of 
it whilll it continued, without 
throwing the whole., alliance into 
confulion, after fome of the prin¬ 
cipal allies had declared, on the 
death of Joseph, that they would 
not confent Charles fhould be 
king of Spain as well as emperor. 

The interell of Britain requir¬ 
ed, no doubt, that we fhould 
turn our eyes from the continent 
to our own ifiand, and that we 
fhould improve the opportunity 
and the advantages which a peace 

gave 
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’give us. Whatever prejudices 
have been propagated induftri- 
oufly againft that' of Utrecht, 

thus much at leaft is certain : we 

• 

were obliged no longer by treaties 
to afTume any other part in the 
affairs of the continent, than that 
which the immediate intereft of 
our own country required. The op¬ 
portunity and the means of dimi- 
nifhing taxes, reviving commerce, 
and paying debts were open to us. 

This pacific feheme ought to 
have been purified, no doubt, till 
we had retrieved our affairs, “and 
recovered our former ftrength in 
fome good degree, and till we 
were prepared to take any part in 
futufe. events, which our honor 
dr intereft might require. Nay, 

this 
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this fcheme was the more neclf- 
fary to be purfuech; if France 
was left too powerful, no matter 
by whole fault, as I am ready to 
admit that fhe was; and if the 
two branches of Bourbon were to 
be looked upon in this century, 
like the two branches of Auftria 
in the laft, as infeparable allies, 
united by blood and by joint am¬ 
bition. Jt was the more eafy to 
be purfued too, becaufe a long 
minority was beginning inFrance, 
and many other circumftances of 
characters and of Situation, ex¬ 
tremely favorable to it, concur¬ 
red in that court and country, 

i 

This' lbould have been the 
fcheme of our policy; but un¬ 
happily it was not. The late 

king, 


% 
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king, as eleCtor of Hanover, had 
reafon, no doubt, to defire the 
acquifition of Bremen and Vcr- 
den. Our nation contributed to 
it with her money, and forced 
it with her arms; tho it was 
made in contradiction to the en¬ 
gagements that the crown of 
England hajd taken when king 
William £ave his guaranty to 
the treaty of TravendahL This ac¬ 
quifition became the firft link of 
a political chain, by which we 
were dragged back into new and 
expenfive broils, the conlcquen- 

pes whereof we feel at this hour v 

» 

When the king acquired thele 
dutchies, it became neceflary to 
procure the inveftiture of than : 
and I will fay, becaufe I can de¬ 
mon 6 . 
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monftrate, that thefe inveftitules 
might have been .procured, and 
the emperor flattered with the 
acquifition of Sicily, by meafur.es 
as effectual, and much more 
confiftent with former treaties 
and the public tranquillity, than 
thofe that were taken. The houfe 
of Auftria facrificed. the fucccfs 
of the war to the immediate ac- 
quifltion of Naples. We facri- 
ficed all the advantages of the 
peace, to procure her that of Si¬ 
cily in the manner we did pro¬ 
cure it. I have heard it faid, 
whil'ft thefe affairs were in .tranf- 
■ action, that the treaty of quadiu- 
ple alliance would complete that 
of Utrecfit. But the event has 
fhewn, and it was obvious' to 
forefee, that one of thefe treaties' 

would 
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would unravel the fyftcm of the 
other. If we hid maintained 
the neutrality of Italy, as wc 
were obliged to dq by treaty, 
even indulging the emperor in 
the acquifition of Sicily, and 
yielding to the houfe of Savoy 
the eventual fucceflions which 
we ftipulated fhould be given to 
Spain; the intention of the treaty 
of Utrecht would have been pre- 
ferved, and France by concur- 
ring in theie meafures would 
iiave fhewn her lincerity in main¬ 
taining the fettlcment of Europe. 
But when fhe became a party 
to Jthe quadruple alliance, fhe 
meaned nothing more than to 
give the fpanilh branch t>f Bour¬ 
bon an opportunity of reannex¬ 
ing to that crown the italian do¬ 
minions^. 
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minions: and we were grofsly 
her bubbles when we triumphed 
that fhe entered into the quadru¬ 
ple alliance, and made a lham war 
to oblige Philip to accede to it. 

As long, then, as there v%ere 
hopes of obtaining an extraordi¬ 
nary inveftiture of Bremen and 
Verden, we flattcred'the emperor 
at no fmall expence. As loon 
as it became apparent that this 
inveftiture could be obtained in 
no other manner than it had 
been granted formerly, we in- 
fulted him. We imputed to him 
defigns, he has conftantly dif- 
owned, and we have, never prov¬ 
ed ; after which we complained 
of his ingratitude, we threaten¬ 
ed war, and we prepared for it> 

by 
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by maintaining, with great pro- 
fulion, a Handing army of Hef- 
fians in Germany. * The fame 
men, who complained fo lately 
that France had been left too 
powerful by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and that great danger would 
srile from her clofe connection 
with Spain, complained now of 
the too great* power of the houfe 
of Auftria, and of the. danger 
that would arjle from a good un- 
derftanding between the emperor 
and king Philip. In Ihort, our 
politico were not only variable, 
but incomprehenlible to every 
man,who knew the ftate and in- 
tereft of Great Britain, but was 
not fo well apprifed of the’foveral 
turns *of intereft which were to 
b<? [gpvtd abroad. 


When' 
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When our minifters had once 
departed from the.ftraight line of 
britifh policy, the difficulty of 
returning to it became every yqar 
greater, and the inclination every 
year Ids. We continued bufy 
and buftling in every court of Eu¬ 
rope. We negotiated againft the 
emperor in concert .with France, 
and gave her thereby the means 
of regaining more of that credit 
and influence in«the empire, 
which fhe had formerly had, 
than fhe could have acquired 
without our affiftance. We con¬ 
trived to make peace abroad al- 
moft as chargeable to us as war. 
Annies of every kind were fuffer- 
ed at home. Trade was neither 
eafed nor encouraged; and the 

• <zrl- 
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gradual payment./ of our debt 
Was utterly negle6c§d by a mini- 
fter rather defiroufc to keep his 
country under this, oppreffion, 
than ignorant of the means to 
deliver her from it. Whilft we 


aded in this manner, France 
grew frugal, fhe made the debts 
ihe could not pay fit more lightly 
on her, fhe* raifed her credit, 
and fhe extended her commerce. 
Infhort, her ftreneth increafed, 
and ours diminifhed. We were 
reduced to a ftate of weaknefs 
we had never felt before; and 


this very weaknefs was urged as 
a ijeafon for bearing tamely the 
lofles our merchants fuflained*, 
and all the affronts out* govern¬ 


ment received, left we fhould be 
-drawn into a war by uling repri- 
f Z fals. 
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fills, the common right of in*- 1 
tiOns. 

As tame as we were, the info- 
lence of thcSpaniards, the rea- 
fonable impatience of our mer¬ 
chants, and this very tamenefs of 
our government, made a fea-war 
unavoidable, juft before the 
death of the emperor Charles 
the fixth ; which event brought 
the principal powers of Europe 
into the field, fet the whole con¬ 
tinent in a flame, and formed 
one of thofe conjunctures, where¬ 
in our honor and intereft may 
oblige us to take a part, and for 
’ which therefore we fliould alvvdys 
be prepared. 

i i I 

W e were in no degree fb pre¬ 
pared, after fix or feven . and* 

. twenty 
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twenty years of p^fcce : and yet 
when we took a part, we took 
the moft lavilh and *the moft im¬ 
politic that we could take. It 
was a miferable part by fea at firft, 
and through the whole courfe of 
the war by land. I fball recall 
neither what we did, nor what 
we neglected to do; and I wim, 
{or the honor of my country, 
that the whole may be buried in 
oblivion. Thus much only it is 
to my purpofe to obferve. Firft, 
that our councils leemed to be 


the echoes of thole free-booters, 


Trenck and Mentzel, who 
talked of nothing lefs than con¬ 
quering the two Allatias and the, 
three . bilhoprics, and of laying 


Champagne jvafte, whilft all our 
offeiftive projects on the Rhine 

Z 2 were 
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were daily disappointed: and fe- 
condly, that vfye declined all over¬ 
tures of peade, when the feat of 
the war was transferred, with 
great advantage to France, frorn 
Germany to the Netherlands, 
where we refolved to wage it 
whether the Dutch would or no, 
and where we were beat on every 
Ipot on which my lord Marlbo¬ 
rough had conquered. 

t 

i 

Every defeat in this war, like 
every triumph in the laft, became 
a reafon for continuing it: and 
this management, when noavow- 
able reafon could be given fo r it, 

O V 7 

gave fufpicious and, refining per- 
fons ocaaiion to throw out a great 
deal of flander: for foch, I hope, 
it was. In lhort, whatever the 
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reaipns were, we qontinued this 
inaulpicious war f<f long, and we 
pufhed it fo far beyond our 
ftrength, that we w§re within a 
few months of bankruptcy, when 
the French granted us, miracu¬ 
lously, the fame terms that they 
would have granted two or three 
years before j and when they 
might Jiave marched without 
much trouble or oppofition, after 
taking Macf^richt, into the heart 
of the Seven Provinces : for our 
laft refource, a mufcovite army, 
was too far off to have enabled 

tr 

ours to make a (land. 


By making the war in the Lory 
Countries almoft wholly at our 
own ^pence, and without any 
of fuccefs, we meaned to 
Z 3 caufe 
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caufe fuch at divernon to the 
forces of France, as might leave 
Germany nothing to fear on the 
Rhine, and as might give time 
and opportunity to the emprefs 
queen to drive the French and 
Spaniards out of Lombardy. We 
facrificed ourfelves for thefe pur- 
pofes: but in this war, as in the 
Jaft, the court of Vienna' facri¬ 
ficed nothing. FroHi the time 
the French had been obliged, 
more by the ficknefs of their 
troops and the ill conduit of their 
generals, than by the force of her 
arms, to abandon Germany, the 
emprefs queen feemed to make 
■'wajyuft as it tinted her conve- 
niency, fo five all the expence 
ihc could in the Netherlands;* to 


« 'C 

plunder all fhe could in Italy;* 

I j J • 
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to.make.. lis pay me whole im- 
menfe fubfidies *$hid^ we gave 

her for both. 1 

, + 

* 

• * 

In the Netherlands we were 

outnumbered vaftly by the defi¬ 
ciencies of her quotas: and in 
Italy, where we had .thrown the 
Genoefe into the arms of France 
and Spain,* with great and .juft 
indignation againft us for the trea¬ 
ty we had made at Worms, and 
had, however, obliged'them to 
iubmit after the battle of Placen¬ 
tia, we loft the whole advantage 
•of it by the iniatiablc- avarioe and 
extreme brutality of the Auftri-. 
ans. Yet .we continued our ef¬ 
forts on that fide ftill^ and the 
(ham fiege of Genoa, for it was 
* no-*nore, and the harmlefs inva- 

Z 4 fifins 
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fions of Provence and Dauphiny 
■ had no other Yneaning, than to 
amufe and iAipofe on us in the 
excefs of our, zeal. 

Our expences in every part qf 
this Strange war, particularly in 
the Netherlands', were made 
without meafure, becaufe with¬ 
out control; as they'will befoon 
convinced who look into the ar¬ 
tillery, forage, hofpital, and other 
contingent accounts. The par-? 
liamentary aids from the year 
one th.oufahd icyen hundred 
and • forty exclusively, , to the 
.year one thoufand feven hundred 
<4jid forty eight inclufiyely, a- 
mount to* fifty five millions five 
hundred twenty two thoufand 
nine himdred fifty nine poVuds *• 
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lixteen /Killings an® three pence, 
and the new debt we have con- 
traCted to more than thirty mil¬ 
lions; which are near twenty 
millions more of debt than France 
has contracted in the fame time : 
a fum that will appear incredible 
to future generations, and is fo 
almoft to the prefent. There 
are three reflections to be made 


on this ftatc, which mult add to 
our aftomlhment. Firft, that 
the greateffc part of this vail ex¬ 
pence has been granted on ac¬ 
count of the war, chiefly lince 
there remained no realbn for cbn- 


tintflng it; that is, lince the time 
when it was in our power to foy©" 
a peace at leaft as good* as that 


we have now obtained; and I 
pTaca -4 nis aera no higher than the 


year 



V 
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year one thoufand feven hundred 

feuen inclulively, tho 
I might plaie it higher, perhaps, 
on very good grounds. Second¬ 
ly, that the debt contracted in it 
exceeds by much that of king 
William’s, or that of queen 
Anne’s war; tho both of them 
were much longer, and the laft 
not only more widely, fpread, 
but carried into countries, the 
di fiance of which and many other 
circumftances increafed every ar¬ 
ticle of our expence extraordina¬ 
rily. Thirdly, that we have 
thrown, by our negotiations and 
by the late war, into the hinds 
■of the houfe of Bourbon much 

t 

more dominion in Italy, than 
would have induced the, French 
atGcrtruydenberg to have rV nalldd . 

P;*7 


and forty 
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Philip, and to Have given up 
Spain and the Indids; which they 
were ready to do at lihofe confer¬ 
ences, as Buys and Vanderdus- 
•# 

sen acquainted the minifters of 
the allies, in making one of their 
reports to that afiembly. 

Bad as our condition is, let us 
not delpair. * Not to defpair of 
the commonwealth, whatever her 
condition bo, is the principle 
of a true patriot, that is, of a 
faithful fervant to his prince and 
country: and we may find an 
example to This purpofe, which 
deftrves to be quoted, in a b6ok 
that is in the'hands of moft geo*- 
pie, and that, I hope, is* not un¬ 
read * af court, I mean the duke 
of,. Sally’s Memoirs. In them 

■ 1 
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we find that Henry the fourth 

turned his wnole application to 

every thing, * that might be ufe- 

ful or even convenient to his 

» 

kingdom,without fuffering things 
that happened out oi it to pafs 
unobferved by him, as foon as 
he had put an end to the civil 
wars of France, ar' T had con¬ 
cluded a peace with i» x; ain at Ver- 
vins. Is there a man, either 
prince or fubiedt, wjio can read, 
without the moft elevated and the 
moft tender fentiments, the lan¬ 
guage he held to Sully- at this 
time, when he thought himfelf 
dvihg of a great illnefs he had at 
» Mon ceaux ? “ My friend J” laid 
he, u I*have no fear of death. 
u You, who have feen me; expofe 

my life lo often, when Ihnjghc 

fry 
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“ lo eafily have kejK out of dan- 
tc ger, know this fetter than any 
“ man. But 1 mufl: confefs that 
“ I am unwilling to die, before 
“’I have raifed this kingdom to 

O 

“ the fplcndor I have propofed 
“ to myfelf; and before I have 
“ fliewn my people that I love 
‘ ‘ them like my children, by dif- 
“ charging > them from a part of 
<c die taxes that have been laid 
“ on them, and bv governing 
“ them with gentlenefs.” 

Thi: Hate of France was then 
even worfe than the ftate or Great 
Britain is now: the debts as hea¬ 
vy, many of .the provinces entire- 
. ly exhaufted, and none *of them 
in a condition of bearing any 
neWyfmpofirion. The Handing 
2 revenues 
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revenues brought into the king’s 
coffers no mate than thirty mil¬ 
lions, tho a&i hundred and fif¬ 
ty millions. were Tailed on the 
people; lb great were the abuies 
of that government in railing of 
money: and they were not lcfs 
in the dilpenlajtion of it. The 
whole fcheme of the adminiftra- 

tiori was a fcheme of. fraud, and 

# 

all who ferved, cheated the pub¬ 
lic, from the highelt offices down 
to the lowell, from the commif- 
fioners * of the wealury down to 
the under-farmers and tfye under- 
trealurers. Sully beheld this 

i t * 

Hate of things, when he cam&to 
■ have the Ible luperintendency of 
affairs, Vith horror. He was- 

\ 

* Confeilliers dans le confeil des ligancea. 
3 ' tity 
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ready to defpair: bat he did not 
delpair. Zeal few las mailer, zeal 
for his country, and this very 
ftate ieemingly fo defperate, ani¬ 
mated his endeavours : and the 
nobleft thought, that ever enter¬ 
ed into the mind of a minifter, 
entered into his. He refolved 
to make, and he made, the re¬ 
formation of. abufes, the reduc- 
tion of expences, and a frugal 
management,, the finking fund 
for the payment of national debts, 
and the fufficient fund for all 
the great things he intended to 
do, without overcharging the 
people. 

m 

He fucceeded in all.* The 
peoplawere immediately eafed, 
trade v/vived, the kin cr’s coffers 

were- 
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were filled,la maritime power 
was created, \md every thing ne- 
ceflary was ^prepared to put the 
nation in p. condition of exe¬ 
cuting great defigns whenever 
great conjunctures fhould offer 
themfelves. Such was the effeCt 
of twelve years of wife and honefl 
adminiftration: and this effect 
would have fhewedjtfelf in great 
enterprises againft the houle of 
Auflria, more formidable in thole 
days than the houfe of Bourbon 
has been in ours, if Henry the 
fourth had not been {tabbed by 
one of thofe afTailms, into whofe 
hands the intereft of this heufe, 
; and the frenzy of .religion, had 
put thedagger more than once. 

« 

HBN 
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When we co^icfer, in thefe 
memorials, and in others which 
are come down ’to us„ the deplo¬ 
rable condition to which France 

was reduced at the end of the 

« 

fixteenth century, we feel fome 
of that horror which Sully him- 
felf felt; and are ready to con- 
fefs, that die ruin of that king¬ 
dom, bankruptcy, and confu- 
fion, miift have followed, if the 
opportunity, which this peaceful 
conjuncture gave, had not been 
improved immediately, and as 
wifely, and as- vigoroufly as it 
was. Shall we not fee our qwn 
deplorable condition, and the ne- 
ceflary confequences of it, in the 
fame light ? Shall we diot' be 
much more ftrongly affeCted by 
them y Are we not as near to 

A a bank' 
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bankruptcy, \ as the french na¬ 
tion was at tfyat time, and much 
more fo than tliey are at this 
time ? May not confufion follow 
it here, as well as there ? And 
finally, may not the joint ambi¬ 
tion of two branches of Bourbon, 
in' fome future conjuncture, pro¬ 
duce effeCts as fatal, arid much 


more fo to us, if we continue in 

* 

our pretent ftate of impotence 
till fuch a conjuncture happens, 
as were to be feared by France, 
at the time we {peak of, irom 
the joint ambition of two branch¬ 
es ©f Auftria ? In fhort, we have 

I 

much to apprehend, unleff- we 
.have the courage and the virtue 
to probfc our domeftic wounds to 


the bottom, and to apply imme¬ 
diately not palliative, bilC. the 

(lnoff 
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moft foecific remedies. 'If we do 
this; inftead of fearing others, 
we may become onc’e more for¬ 
midable ourfelves.' But this is 
certain, that they, wlio get firft* 
out of a diftrcfs common to us 
and to our neighbours, will give 
the Jaw to the reft. 

It m^y be faid*, that we have 
no Sullies among us. I fhall 
not take on. me to determine 
whether we have or no. But I 
will venture to fay, after. Sully 
himfelf, that altho good princes 
may be wanting to good irrini- 
fters*; yet good minifters will ne¬ 
ver be wanting to a prince, who 
has difcernment enough* to find 
therrr, ^vho chtifes them for their 
fuperior parts, experience, and 

A a 2 inter 
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integrity; ai\d who refolves to 
fupport thenl, 3s Henry - the 
fourth fupported Suli.y, againft 
favorite miftrefjes, the cabals of 
the court, and the factions of 
the flate. 


It may be faid again, that a 
king of France has power enough 
by the conftitution of that govern¬ 
ment to fupport a minifter who 
checks corruption, < reforms ab- 
ufes, and maintains a frugal ma¬ 


nagement of the public revenue. 
But it may be afked, how a mi- 
niftcr, who fhould undertake 


this, could be fupported in a 
government like ours, where he 
would be fure to have for his 


enemies all thofe, who hav~fhar- 
ed fo long the public fpoils, or 

who 
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whp hope to lha/e them, and 
where thefe enemies would have 
the means and opportunities: of 
lupplanting him, notvdthftand- 
ing the protection of his mailer? 
I anfwer, by the parliament. How 
many minifters have there been, 
to whom much national mifehief 
was imputed juilly, and no one 
national <toqcl could be aferibed, 
and who were long fupported by 
the favor of t the crown, and by 
the concurrence of the two hou- 
fes, which this favor and their 
own management procured them ? 
Shall thefe fupports be fufficient 
for*a wicked or a weak jniniftcr ; 
and lhall innocence and ability, 
with the lame favor and Better 
management, be reckoned for 
nothing ? I cannot think lb ill, 

A a 3 even 
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even of tlie prefent age, as • de¬ 
generate as it is. Jt is degenerate 
no doubt: But I have heard men 
complain of this degeneracy, wjio 
promoted it firft, and fought 
their excufe in it afterwards. 

T i if. delegated power of ami- 
nifter, under the legal preroga¬ 
tives of the crown, is* fufficient to 
carry on a lyftem of reformation 
and frugality in <the ordinary 
courfe of things, if the minifter 
really intends it: and whenever 
extraordinary powers are wanting 
'for*extraordinary operatipns, as 
they nnfft be in foich a ftatB as 
•ssur?., they will be" effe&ual, if 
granted; and if refufed, they who 
refufe them, not the rpiilifter, 
will fuffer by the refufal, and be 

anfwer 
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anfwerable to the nation for it. 
The moneyed man» may continue 
to enjoy a little moife revenue by 
this refufal: but his .fortune will 
be more precarious, and more 
liable to Tome future reverfe. 
The merchant will continue to 
trade, the landed man to plow 
and (bw, without even a profpcft 
of being relieved from their fer- 
Vitude, not for the honed credi¬ 
tors alone, Jbut for ufurers and 

« • 

(lock-jobbers, for thole leeches 
who (ill themfelves continually 
with the blood of the nation, 
and never ceafe to fuck it. ’The 

ft 

nation in the mean time will be 
reduced to ‘the utmoft poverty: 
and it behoves thofe particularly, 
who have brought us fo near it, 
to (hew that this was not their 

A a 4 obje*f,, 
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object, by concurring zealoufly 
with thole, who have ufed, and 
will continue to ufe their beft 
endeavours to prevent it. 

The difficulties we have to 
ftruggle with would not be fb 
great as they are, notwithftand- 
iflg the immenfe profufion to 
which the late war gave occafion 
and pretence; if we did not feel 
.in this inllance, as we feel in 
others, the fatal confequences of 
a precedent adminiftration. The 
payment of our debts might have 
been eafily provided for ip that 
time: nay, fourteen years, which 
are li.ttle more than two thirds of 
it, would have been lufficient to 
reduce them to twenty millions. 
If this had been done, the me¬ 
mory 
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moay oPthe perforf, who was- at 
the head of that adminiftration, 
and had the foie power of it, 
might have deferved honor. 

1 O 1 • 

Let us nourifh in ourfolves, 
and cultivate in others, fenti- 
ment-s more elevated than thefe, 
and more worthy of the britifh 
genius. The greater our national 
diftrefs and danger are, the great¬ 
er jfhould tl\e efforts be of every 
particular man to relieve his 
country from one, and thereby 
to guard it againft the other. 
We are in a crifis that muff, turn 
either to life or death, and that. 
cannot turn, to the former unlefs 
remedies are applied much *more 
effe&ual than thof£ of mounte¬ 
banks, who find their account in 

3 palliating^ 
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t 

palliating evift and in prhlongjng 
difeafes. To palliate and to pro¬ 
long would be, in our cafe, to 
, kill, or to do Ibmething worfe 
than kill, to break our conftitu- 
tion entirely, to render an acci¬ 
dental illnefs habitual and incur¬ 
able. 

One or two {hillings, in tlie 
pound, it is laid, will be lelfened 
this year upon land,; and what¬ 
ever, is wanting for the current 
fervice, over and above the two 
{hillings that remain, and the malt, 
will *be borrowed on the credit oi' 

f 

the linking-fund at three percent. 
iTlie bait will - be tempting ; for 

•i 

fo muft tvevy diminution of taxes 
be to thofe ^yho have crouched 
fo long under the weight of fo 

4 many. 
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many.' But I may venture to fay, , 

that it will be na more than a 

• * 

bait; and that they, who {wal¬ 
low it, will have reafon to repent 
of their rafhnefs, when they find, 
as they will find very probably, 
that the natural effedt of fuch 


meafiires muft prevent the dis¬ 
charge of any confiderable part 
of our .debt*, except in a term of 
years much longer than the pro¬ 
sperity and pven the fafety of our 


government admits. 

O 


Isay die fafety, as well as the 
profperity: and fome reflections 
very plain and obvious, tho made. 
by few, will juftify me for faying 
fo. As to the firft, trade gave us 
wealth, wealth gave us power, 
and power raifed our ifland to 

be* 
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f 

be, at one time, a match. lor 
France. If we defire to return 

V 

• • 

into the fame ftate, we muft re¬ 
turn by the fame fteps which 
railed us to it: and he, who 
ihould make a fcheme for the 
payment of our debts, without a 
principal regard to the improve¬ 
ment of our trade, would make a 
very filly fcheme. nut it would 
be juft as filly, to make a fcheme 
for both in fuch a,, manner, as 
would render neither practicable. 

* 

The neceflity of dlminifhing 
taxes, in order to improve our 
trade, becomes a good reafbn, 
not for the ftrange purpcfe to 
which it' is applied by fome, but 
for haftening all the operation's ne- 
ceflary to fink our debts, in order 
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to haften that diminution of tax¬ 
es, which will become practicable 
when a part of our debt is funk, 
and which will facilitate extreme- 
ly the difcharge of the reft. The 
truth is, that if we defer thefe o- 
perations too long, we may be 
never able to perform them with 
equal advantage, nor, by keep¬ 
ing pace with our neighbours, to 
renew our ftrength as faff > as they 

are intent to renew theirs. Our 

« 

neighbours have fuffered by for¬ 
mer wars, and have been exhauft- 
ed by the laft, as well, tho, I ap¬ 
prehend, not fo much, as we. 
France, for inftance, has contract¬ 
ed in the late war no more than 
one third of the additional debt 


we Have contracted in it, as I be¬ 
lieve on very good authority: and 

Ike 
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flie has been able to afiign funds, 
which pay the in,tereft of this 
debt regularly, and fink yearly a 
part of the principal. I am not 
fo well apprifed of the adtual ftate 
of Spain. But the treafures of the 
Weft Indies are poured into hfer 
daily; and as fhe has been long 
recovered, or recovering, from her 
antient indolence and ignorance, 
fhe feera? to apply herfelf to the 
augmentation of her maritime 
force, to the improvement of her 
trade, and even to that of dome- 
ftic manufactures. In a word, 


what has been laid before may 
be repeated here: they, who get 
foonpft out of the prefent com¬ 
mon diftrefs, will give the law to 
others, orbeatleaftin a condition 
of not receiving it from any one. 


ir 



0 
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. As to national fafety, we ftiall. 
do well to obferve how much the 
fyftem of dominion and power in 
Europe is lefs favorable at pre¬ 
fen t to our political interefts and 
views, than it was when wc un¬ 
dertook to mend it. Spain was 
falling, but" not fallen into the 
hands of France, at the begin- 
ning oh this century: and tho 
the fpanifh nation, as well as 
court, gave their monarchy after¬ 
wards to a prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon, that they might pre¬ 
vent die difmemberment of it; 
yet they were averfe enough, by 
long habits of hoftility, to a french 
government. Fortune and we 
have done fo well at laft, that 
thefe two nations are now clofe- 

ly united by intereft and by ha¬ 
bit,. 



bit, and that Spain is therefore 
more than ever eftranged from 

f o 

us: the proofs of which a^e not 

only recent, Jtmt, I fear, actual. 

' « 

The frontier of France has 
been the great fupport of her ex¬ 
orbitant power, as wife men fore- 
faw fourfcore years ago, when 
Le wis the fourteenth began to 
raife that wall of brafs which 
reaches irom the Alps to the O- 
cean, that it would become. This 
frontier . is now more compact 
than ever by the acquilition of 
Lorain. The branches of the 
houfe of Bourbon have taken 
root in Italy as well. as in Spain. 
France Has learned by experience 
to raife. and to maintain ■her.crq- 
d it, and to extend her commerce, 

for 
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• 1 

for /the protection 'and fupport 
whereof £he feems jnore attentive 
than ever to increafe,her ftrength 
by fea: a ftrength flie will always 
exert with great advantage over 
us in fome refpeCts, I mean in 
thofe of order, frugal manage¬ 
ment, and ftridt difcipline. 

The whgle empire, except 
Bavaria*and'Cologn, was attached 
to us by inclination, a? well as 
intereft, in the war which began 
with this century. It is much 
otherwilenow: and we may lay, 
I fear, too truly, that the influ¬ 
ence pf France in Germany is 
little inferior to what it was 
whilft the league of tjie Rhine 
fubfifted. 

A 


Bb 


The 
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The dutch tommonwealth, „our 
beft ally, and jn fome fort a bar¬ 
rier to Great Britain, is in a ftate 
of difiblution; and has not, ei¬ 
ther without, or within herfelf, 
thofe means of recovery by con¬ 
juncture and by character, that 
fhe has had on feveral occafions 
from the time her government 
was firft formed. 

This fhort ftate may ferve to 
ftiew how difficult it will be, till 
we have paid a good part of our 
debt, andreftored our country in 
fome meafure to her former wealth 
and power, to maintain the 'digni¬ 
ty of Great Britain, to make her 
refpeCted'-abroad, and lecurefrom 
injuries, or even affronts, on. the 

part of her neighbours. This 

may 
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may appear ealy, for aught I 
know, to fonje men. But, fure I • 
am, it would appear difficult to 
^urleigh and Waisingham, if 
they were to rile from the dead ; 
notwithftanding the luccels they 
had in queen Elizabeth’s reign 
by doing much at little expence, 
and by employing management 
much more than force. 

These reflections, and fuch as 
they fuggeft naturally to the 
mind, make it evident, that the 
future profperity and fafety of 
this country depend on theTpee- 
dy diminution of our national' 
debts. Nothing elfe can lequre us 
effectually again!! contingent e- 
verfts that may be of fatal confe- 
quence to both. Recent expe- 

B jj 2 riencQ*.- 
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rience has fhewn how unfit- we 
are become in* every relpedt, ex¬ 
cept the coufage of our common 
feamen and foldiers, to engage in 
war. We {hall not therefore, I 
fuppofe, provoke it eafily, orfoon. 
But war may be brought upon us, 
tho we fhould not provoke it, 
nor go to the continent to feek it. 
Nay, we may be reduced to the 
melanchplly dilemma of increaf- 
ing our annual expence to aflert 
our rights, to protect our trade, 
and to maintain our dignity; or 
of fitting tamely down and facri- 
ficirig them all. I think, nay J 
hope, that we fhould not do* the¬ 
ta# and yet we 'fhould have 
much greater difficulties to ftrug- 
gle with in our prefent fituation, 
than we had in the former, great 
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as they were, if we attemptdtf to 
do what was the* lo lhamefully • 
negle&ed. We caftnot increafe 
our expences now, nor lhall we 
be able to do* lo till fome part of 
our national debt be difcharged, 
without mortgaging on the re¬ 
mainder of the linking fund; 
which would foon take away all 
hope of ever paying any part of 
this debt, and leave us nothing to 
mortgage but our land and our 
malt: whereas if a conliderable 
part of this debt was difcharged 
before any new war broke out, 
or we were reduced to any fuch 
dilemma as I have mentioned,’ 
we Ihould find ourfelves, whilft 
it lalted, in a much better condi¬ 
tion of defence or offence, and 
we might be able, as loon as it 

B b 3 was- 
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was over, to refume the fame o- 
perations, and to proceed in our 
great domeSlid concern. 

t 

The s e considerations will have 
great weight with men, who are 
able to combine all that is to be 
combined on fuch an important 
occaiion, and, by rcfledting on 
the pail, and by obferving the 
preient, to judge of the future. 
The only effectual, and therefore 
neceilary, remedies may appear 
violent, even to them: but they 
will confider, and every man 
ought to conSider, that if we 
cannot bear our diftemper, and 
will not bear our cure, the politi¬ 
cal body mull periSh. This mi- 
ferable Slate will create juftly ’the 
indignation of mankind. But this 

. , indi- 
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indignation fhould f turn ag#nft 

thofe who have brought us into 

it, not againft thofe who would 

deliver us from it. This is the 
• • 

language of teafon dictated by 
public fpirit: but private intereft 
and narrow views will dictate an¬ 
other. 

0 

The moneyed men will com¬ 
plain loudly that they are expofed 
to perpctual/edu&ions of intereft, 
which have lerved to no other 
purpofe, than to nourifh the pro- 
fuiion of fucceflive adminiftrati- 
ons: and, if this was to conti¬ 
nue, their complaints would be. 
juft, and the hardfhips impofed 
upon them intolerable, "it is, 
therefore, juft that neither they 
fhould content to this newreduc- 

B b 4 tion 
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tiofr of intereft, which may be 
Called a new tax upon them, nor 
the landed men to the continu¬ 
ance of that .old and heavy tax on 
land, unlefs they have theutmoft 
fecurity that the whole lhall be 
applied to it’s proper ufe. There 
will be ftill complaints; and we 
lhall hear the melancholly con¬ 
dition, to which the widow and 
the orphan, whole lrnall but foie 
fortunes are in the funds, will be 
reduced, moft pathetically dis¬ 
played. The anlwer will be, how¬ 
ever, obvious. If the widow and 
the orphan, who have their eftates 
in money, fuffer by the redu&'ion 
of intereft; the widow and the 
orphan, who have their eftates in 
land, will luffer by die continu¬ 
ance of the tax upon it: and both 

one 
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on© and the other mult take jfieir 
(hare in the common calamity of 
their country. » 


But the truth is, that the fee¬ 
ble voice of the widow and the 


orphan will be little heard. The 
great din will be railed by Hock- 
jobbers and ufurers, by the prin¬ 
cipal njen in our great companies, 
who, born to lerve and to obey, 
have been bsed to command even 


government itfelf. Thefe men 
will roar aloud, and. endeavour. 


by blent intrigue, as well as by 
noiie, i*q obftrudt every mealure 
that tends to emancipate govern¬ 
ment out of their hands, to make 
the exchequer, what it ought to 
be, the greattfpring of public cre¬ 
dit, and the great fcene ol all 

traof- 
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i 

trahndtions relative to public re? 
ceipts and payments. 


Let thefe, men learn therefore 

. • 

to fubmit, and to reafon, as old 
Bateman did, when the reduc¬ 
tion of intcreft was agreed to in 
the year one thoufand leven hun¬ 
dred and feventeen. He told my 
lord Stanhope, he was glad this 
refolution had been taken; be- 
caufe, tho his intereft diminifhed, 


he fhould think his principal more 
fecure than ever. On the whole, 
c6mplaints from this quarter will 
makfe little imprellion on a mi- 
nifter, who knows, that tho luch 


men have been employed whilft 
new debts were to be contracted 


every year, and the ^public, 1 like 
an extravagant fpendthrift, was 

4 
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tQ deal with ufurei%on. 
their own terms yet they are 
not to be confulted* when debts 
are to be paid, and the public to 
be taken out. of their hands; 
who knows, in fhort, that his 
arms are longer than theirs, and 
makes them feel that he will keep, 
or not keep, meafures with them 
according to their behaviour; 
who purfues deddily the wife and 
honed defiga of rendering his 
own and every future admini- 
dration independent of them. 

Much oppofition will arife 
from two other quarters, the 
country and the court; in which 
I Ihould apprehend that ihe lead 
plaufible might be the mod fuc~ 
cefsful. 

T«e 
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vThe landed man will think it 

r 

hard, that he is not fullered to 
enjoy a litrie eafe after having 

borne the burden and heat of the 

• * * 

day during a long courfe of ex- 
perilive peace and of ruinous war. 
All’ that can be faid, to perluade 
him that an immediate diminu¬ 
tion of the land-tax is contrary 
to his intereft, will r paf$> for de¬ 
ception and paradox. He will 
be apt to realbn like his country 
tenants, who are always fright¬ 
ened at an immediate expence, 
tho remote and yet great profit 
mull be the certain confequence 
of it. Let liich a man look back 
then, and take his leflon from 
what is'pafr. He will find that, 
whilft he winked a{profufion be- 
caufe he was flattered by abate¬ 
ments 
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meats on the land-tax, debts 
were contra&ed that have coft 
him much more, than the con¬ 
tinuance of that tax .would have 
coft him. If -we look back to 


the firft ten years of his prefent 
majefty’s reign, we ftiall find this 
very remarkably verified. Let the 
fame man, after he has looked 
back, look* forward again. He 
will fee, that as any diminution 
of the land-tax to be fupplied out 
of the produce of the finking 
fund, or by borrowing even at 
three per cent, on the credit of 
it, muft prevent, or retard, which 
may be equivalent to preventing, 


the difcharge of any confiderable 
part of our debt; fo he will con¬ 
tinue expofad to have the whole 
tax laid aneik, on the firft occa- 
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fidh either real or pretended. 
He may find himfelf, after a little 
relpite, under the load of the 
lame tax, and of an increased 
debt: and this may be all he will 
get by refilling to bear a little 
longer, for his own fake, and for 
an important objedl, what he has 
borne feveral years for the lake of 
others, and for the fupport of a 
moft unluccefsful war; for fuch 
it may ba reckoned, after the 

French were beat at Dettinghen. 

. * 

On the other fide, if he is wile 
endugh to defire that the four 
Ihillings in the pound be conti¬ 
nued for a few years, he will 
have his /hare in the common 

i 

benefits of diminishing public 
debts, increafing public credit, 

. improv- 
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improving trade, and reftcpng 
national profperity, He may en¬ 
tertain the comfortable hope of 
a time, when he, or his pofterity, 
will have no ijeed of contenting 
to any tax at all on land in time 
of peace ; lince the annual pro¬ 
duce of other funds will be fooner 
or later, in this method, fufficient 
to defray the* annual expence of 
the government. He may acquire 
an advantage, that will make him 
ample amends for what it coft 
him. Such of the taxes, whe¬ 
ther of excife or of cuftoms, as 
bear hardeft on the poor laborers 
and on our own manufactures, 
may be reduced, gradually at 
leaft, without any confiderable 
interruption of the operations ne- 
ceflary to diflharge our national 
2 . deb*: 
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deBf: and tho he is little acpu- 
ftonied to thiqk himlelf as much 
affedted by other taxes, as he is 
by the land-tax, he will foon 
perceive, that a laving on every 
thing he eats, drinks, or wears, 
is a lalting and a large repayment 
of what this tax took from him 
whilft he confented to continue 


it. He will find himlelf a gainer, 
not only by what he laves in his 
expences, but by jhe improve¬ 
ment of his ellate; for the whole 
lyftem of national wealth a$d 
prolperity are intimately con- 
nedted. 


The courtier will complain 
loudly,'authoritatively, and pom- 
poully, that any retrenchments 
on our annual cxpjbnces may do 

more 
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jnore hurt, than the favinsv can 
do good. But I. believe it not 
hard to (hew, that three {hil¬ 
lings, or three {hillings arid fix- 
pence in the. pound on land, 
leaving the reft of the four lhil- 

O 

lings to go to the finking fund, 
would be more than fufficient to 
anfiver all neceflary expences in 
time qf peace. Wife men are 
able to do a great deal with a lit- 
tie: every knave or fool is ready 
to do a little with a great deal. 
The former know that good po¬ 
licy confifts in obferving two 
forts of oeconqmy, the greater 
and the lefs: to proportion, by 
the firft, our expences to our cir- 
cumftances hnd to thole of our 
neighbours, itnd to do it with the 
Utmoft fragility that thefe cir- 

C c cumftantes 
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cuinftances bombined together 
will admit: .to controll, by the 
fecond, in the nioft ftridt and 
regular manner, the dilpenfation 
of the public treaiiire from the 
higheft down to the loyveft of¬ 
fices of the ftate. It is of the ut- 
moft importance, at this time 
efpecially, that both thefe kinds 
of oeconomy be prabtifed. Our 
well-being, even our fecurity de¬ 
pends upon them. If we do not 
pay our debts, we mvift fink un¬ 
der the load of them: and if we 
go about to pay them, without 
pradtifing thefe two lbrts of oeco¬ 
nomy, the ridiculous figure, 
which I have feen ,in a dutch 
print, 'of k man toiling and fweat- 
ing to cord a rope off hay, whilft 
an afs bites it off at tip other end 

as 
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ds faff as he cords it, will be .our 
proper emblem. » 

.Extreme frugality was one of 
the means employed by the great 
minifter who has been quoted a- 
bove : and the fuccefs he had, in 
limilar circumftanccs, fhould en¬ 
courage the nraCtice of the fame 
frugality in* ours. But he em¬ 
ployed another expedient like- 
wife, which,is not lels nccefiary 
here than it was there, nor in our 
time than it was in his. The 
expedient I mean, is that of re¬ 
forming abufes. , Sully rendered 
this reformation no inconfiderable 
fund for the* payment of public 
debts. Whfcther we can cfo fo, 
as effectually) as he did, or no, I 
determine’ nqt. But thus much 

C c 2 .is 
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is' certain: iuch a reformation 
will'make all future fervices be 

f 

carried on a£ a cheaper rate for 
the public; and faving is often 
the fureft way of gaining. ‘Mate¬ 
rials might be collected, not for 
a pamphlet, but for a regular 
treatife under diftindt heads, con¬ 
cerning the abufes and corrup¬ 
tions which prevail'‘among us in 
every part of the public fervice, 
and concerning the confequences 
of them : I know not too whe¬ 
ther feme work of this kind 
I "hoi .Id not be undertaken, as in¬ 
vidious as it may iccm, if no¬ 
thing L- done to rciorm thefe ab¬ 
ides, and to extinguifh this cor¬ 
ruption.*' 
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. They were creeping forward 
long ago: but fjnce a certain 
period, they have advanced with 
very large ftrides. .Frauds were 
connived at, perhaps encouraged, 
and corruption was propagated 
formerly by principal men, who 
had, for the moll part, more 
ambition than avarice, and who 
raifed, .by thcfe means, a formi¬ 
dable party that might fiipport 
them in pow;er. Eut in proceis 
of time, and in favorable con¬ 
junctures, the contagion rofe 
higher, and fprcad dill wider; 
principal men became parties to 
the Greeted trauds: and the hifdi- 
eft of thofc who governed, and 
the lowed: of tliofe who were go 
verned, contributed, in their dr - 
grees, to t)A? uni\ erfal rapine. 

C c * 1 lie 
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T*he greatefl particular cheat, 
whereof any example can be 
found, was, { believe, that which 
arrears of fubfidies to foreign prin¬ 
ces, and arrears of pay to foreign 
troops, gave the opportunity and 
the means of executing. 

I am fenfible, that the repre- 
fentation I have madp of the de¬ 
generacy of our age and 'people, 
may give occaiion to fay, that 
the very things I have been plead¬ 
ing for are impracticable. It 
will be afked, what expectation 
can .be entertained of railing a 
dilintercftcd public fpirit among 
men, who have no otjier principle 
than chat! of private intereft, who 
are individuals rather, than fellow- 
citizens, w r ho prey pn one an¬ 
other. 
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other, and are, in a ftate of civil 

£ 

fociety, much like to Hobbes’s * 
men in his fuppofed ftate of na¬ 
ture ?_ I muft agree, tho unwil¬ 
lingly, that the enterprife is dif¬ 
ficult. But die more difficult it 
is, if nothing lefs can relieve us 
from the load of debt we lie un¬ 
der, nor prevent the confequences 
of lying under it much longer; 
every attempt to raife this fpirit, 
and to promote thefe meafures, 
even the weakeft, even mine, is 
commendable. The landed men 


are the true owners of our politi¬ 
cal veflel: the moneyed men, as 
fuch, are no more than paflengers * 
in it. To 1 the firft, therefore, 
all exhortations to affiime this fpi¬ 
rit ftiould be addrefled. It is their 


part to fet tlje example: and when 

C p 4 they 
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they do lo, they have a right to 
expert that the. paflengers fhould 
contribute their proportion to 
lave the veflel. If they Ihould 
prove refractory, they muft be 
told that there is a law in behalf 
of the public, more facred, and 
more antient too, for it is as an- 
ticnt as political fociety, than all 

thofc under the terms of which 

* 

they would exempt themielves 
from any reduction of intereft, 
and confequently from any re- 
imburfement of their principal; 
tho this reduction and this re- 
imburfement be abfolutely necef- 
'fary to reftore the profperity of 
the nation, and to orovide for 
her fecurity in the mean time. 
The law I mean, is that which 
nature and reafon dictate, and 

which 
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which declares the prefervation 

of die commonwealth to be lu-' 
♦ 

perior to all other laws. 

• • * 

If fiich a co-operation of the 

landed and moneyed inter efts is 
once brought about, the, way will 
lie fmooth before us, and a pro- 
fpecl ohnational profperity at the 
end of it will open before us 
yearly. Even the profpedt will 
be of great, advantage both at 
home and abroad. We fhall feel 

it in the rife of our credit, in the 

* 

confidence which' our friends, 
and in the refpedj; which our ene¬ 
mies, will have for us: a refpedt 
that will be due juftly to a people 
who exert ro much vigor in the 
midft of fo much diftrefs, and 
take efledhutlmeafures to reftore 

their 
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their national ftrength, aqd to 
refu'rne their former dignity, in- 
ftead of languifhing on, under 
impotence and contempt. 

I 

The man, who is not fired 
by fuch confederations as thefe, 
muft have no elevation of mind, 
no love for his country, no regard 
for pofterity, nor the' leaf! tinc¬ 
ture of that public morality 
which diftinguifhes r. good from 
a bad citizen. I know that fu¬ 
tility, ignorance, and every kind 
of profligacy are general: but I 
know too that they are not uni- 
vcrfal, and therefore I do not 
defpair. In all events, the merit 
of preferving our country from 
beggary is little inferior to that 
of preferving it from flavery. 

They 
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• • 

They who engage therefore in fo 
good a caufe, and purlue it fted- 
dily in that public fp^rit, a revival 
of which can alone fave this na¬ 
tion from mifery, from oppref- 
\i on, and perhaps from confu- 
fion, the ufual confequence of 
the other two; they will deferve 
better, I prefume to fay, the ti¬ 
tle of ultirfti Britannorum, e- 
ven if they Ihould be defeated by 
the worft fubjedts of Britain, than 

that ufurer Brutus, and that fe- 

* 

vere exadtor of contributions, 
Cassius, deferved the title 
of ultimi Romanorum, when 
they were defeated in another 
manner by tjie worft citizens of 
Rome, 


After 
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After all that has been faid 
in thele papers 0 and all that might 
be faid, concerning the conduct 
of the houfe of Auftria, from the 
reign of king Wjlliam to the 
prcfent time; it may be proper 
to add fomething by way of pre¬ 
caution, and to prevent very falfe 
concluhons, that many will be 
ready to draw Irom very true pre- 
miiles. 

It . is notorioully true, that a 
fjpirit of bigotry, of tyranny, and 
of avarice in the court of Vienna, 
maintained long, the troubles: in 
Hungary, which might have been 
appeafed much foongr than they 
were. Thus a great Mid conftant 
diverfon was kept up in favor or 
France, even at the time when 

1 the 
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the two houfes of Auftria and 
Bourbon were, ftruggling for that 
great prize, the fp&nifh fuccef- 
lion, till the french, troops took 
pofleffion of • Pafiau, and the 
malecqntents of Hungary raifed 
contributions in the very fuburbs 
of Vienna. 


It fs x not(»rioufly true, that we 
might *have had nothing more 
than a defenfivc war, as I have 
faid in the foregoing papers, to 
make againft France, witli an au- 
ftrian prince on the throne of 
Spain, at the death of Charles 
the feepnd; if ttte emperor Leo- 
fold would have concurred in 
the wife anil practicable fnea- 
-fures which king William pro- 



It 
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It is notorioufly true, that we 
might have avoided the defeat at 
Almanza, aftd have fupported 
much better the war in Spain ; if 
a predilection for acquilitions in 
Italy had not determined the 
councils of Vienna to precipitate 
the evacuation of Mantua, where¬ 
in an army of French wa°/block¬ 
ed up after the battle of-Turin, 
and which was let loofe in this 
manner, againft the opinion of 
the queen and the ftates general, 
time enough to beat us at Al¬ 
manza. 

Finally, for I will deiccnd into 
no more particulars/ it is noto¬ 
rioufly true, that wd might have 
taken Toulon, and have carried 
the war into the bell provinces of 

France, 
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• • 

France, for which queen Anne 
had made, at a vajl expence, 'all 
the neceflary preparations; if the 
Auftrians had not Cached, in 
that very point of time, twelve 
thoufand men on the expedition 
to Naples, and if prince Eugene 
had not Ihewn too vilibly, before 
perfons^ftill alive, that the taking 
of Toulon wa*s the lcaft ofhisob- 
je&s. 


These fails are fufficient to 
fhew, how much the miftakcn 
policy of the court of Vienna has 
over-loaded her allies during more 
than half a century", and has de¬ 
feated the great defign which 
thefe allies, and Britain in parti- 
■wdijn. carried on for her at the 
expenbe -'dF^tnfinite blood and 
1 treafurg. 
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treafure. Now there are many 
in this kingdom very ready to 
conclude from thefe fa&s, and 
from others of the lame kind po- 
fterior to thefe, tliat our expe¬ 
rience fhould teach us to negledt 
the interefts of the houfe of Au- 
ltria, and to be rcgardlefs of all 
that paffes on the contin ent for 
the time to come.' But In rely 
luch conclufions are very falfe. 
The principle of on. conduct has 
been right, and our manner of 
purfuing it alone wrong. It was 
our negledt of die general interell 
of Europe, from the pyrencan 
treaty to the revolution of our 
government in one ithoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight, that 
gave to France a lonu opportu¬ 
nity, and the means of railing an 

exoi- 
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exorbitant power, *It has been 
2eal without knowledge, and? a 
ftrange fubferviency to private in- 
terefts, which have alraoft ex- 
haufted this country, ’and defeat¬ 
ed all our endeavours for the 


public good, fincfe that time. This 
we may alter. The principle of 
policy we cannot, as long as the 
divifionof power and property in 
Europe‘continues the fame. We 
' are an ifland indeed: but if a fu- 
perior power gives the law to the 
continent, I apprehend that it 
will give it to us too in fbme 
’great degree.* * Our forefathers 


apprehended, with reafon, the 
exorbitant power of the houfe of 


Auflria; and thought that the 
•^{etqnfions of Mary queen of 
'ScoNonigh t^ghe, even when fhe 

D d was 
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was 3 priiorfer, opportunity, and 
advaritage, as they did no doubt, 
to this power to difturb our peace, 
and even to invade our ifland. 
The exorbitant power of the two 
branches of the houfe of Bourbon 
give finely in this refpedt, as well 
as in others, at leaft the fame 
caufe of apprehenfion now. It 
is, therefore, plainly our intereft 
to maintain the rivalry between 
the families of Auftria and of 
Bourbon; and for that purpofe 
to aflift the former on every oc¬ 
casion againft the latter, as far 
as the common t&ufe of Europe,’ 
not her private ambition, re¬ 
quires ; and' as far as our national 
circumfiances may enable us to 
meafure out our afliftance ir gp-y 
conjunfture to her., . 

\ THr.sf 
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These are the meafures and 
proportions, according to winch 
alone political fbcieri.es ought to 
ujrite < in alliances, and to aiHH: 
one another. • There is a politi¬ 
cal, as well as a natural,, felf- 
love ; • and the former ought to 
be, to every member of a com¬ 
monwealth, the fame determin¬ 
ing principle of adtion, where 
public intereft is concerned, that 
the latter will be to him moll 


certainly wherever his private in¬ 
tereft is concerned. I have heard 


it often laid of one man, that he 

* \ 

was a friend or an enemy t6 the 
houfe * of Auftna; and of ati- 
other, tnat he was a friend or 
an enemy to the houfe of*Bour- 


But thefe exprefbons pro- 
^ncrStHy from paffion and 
D d 2 jpre- 


cee 
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prepofleflion ; as the fentiments 
they impute mvil proceed, when¬ 
ever they afe real, from thefe 
caufes, or from one which is frill 
worfe, from corruption. A wife 
prince, and a wife people, bear 
no regard to other ftates, except 
that which arifes from the coin¬ 
cidence or repugnancy of their 
feveral intcrefts; and this regard 
muft therefore vary, as thefe in- 
terefts will do, in the perpetual 
fluctuation of human affairs. 
Thus queen Elizabeth and her 
people oppofed the houfe of Au- 
ftria, and fupported the houfe of 
Bourbon, in the $ xteenth century. 
Thus queen Anne and her peo¬ 
ple oppofed the houfe of Bour¬ 
bon, ana fupported the houfe or 
Auftria, in the eighteenth. The 

firft, 
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foil, indeed, was done with wiier 

.« • ' 

counfel; the laft with greater 
force of arms.' By the firft, our 
country was enriched; by the 
laft, it was impoverifhed- 

N. B. Thefe confiderations were written 
thus far in the year feventeen hundred 
and forty nine, but were never fi~ 
nilhed. 
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Dear Sir, 


S EN C E you have begun, at 
-yipiy racjueft, the work which 
I have wmie4 long that you 
would undertake, it 'is but rea- 


fbnable that I fubrait to the talk 


you impofe upon me. The mere 
compliance with any thing you 
delire, is a pT&afure to me.. On 
the prelent ockalion, however, 
this corhplianc<\ is a little inter- 
ejfted; and that I n&*£nbt aflimie 
v-iqpse merit with you, whan I re- 
all^ 4 a*?«^$^ill own that in per¬ 
il •. forming 
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forming this a!ft of friendfhip, for 
fudi., you are willing to efteem it, 
the purity o( my motive is cor¬ 
rupted by fome regard to ray 
private utility. Ip Ihort, I fu- 
fpeft you to be guilty of a very 
friendly fraud, and to mean my 
fervice whilffc you feem to mean 
your own. 

V '/ 

In leading, me"ttrdiieOurfe, as 
you have done often, and in pref- 
fing me to write, as you do now, 
on certain fubjefts, you may pro- 
pofe to draw me back to thofe 
trains of thought,' which are, a- 
bove all othersi worthy to em¬ 
ploy the human mind: and I 
thank yW 'for it. They have 
been often, interrupted by jtfec 
bufinefs and diflipajons-cf the 

>. world) 
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fworld, but they wtre never to 
more grievoufly to me, nor Jefs 
ufefully to the ‘public,. than unce 
royal fedu&ion prevailed on m^ 
to* abafhdon the quiet and leifure 
of the retreat I had chofen a- 
broad, and to negledd the exam¬ 
ple of Rutilius, for I might 
have imitated him in this at leaft, 
A\ho f^ed farther from his coun¬ 
try whexV'ne V* ao* invited home. 

*- 

You have begun your ethic e- 
piftles in a mafterly manner. You 
have copied no other writer, nor 
will you, I tEbak, be copied by 
any one. It is \Vith genius as it 
is with tfeaitfy ; {here are a thou- 
fand pretty things tHar dharm a- 
►djjjc i but fuperior genius, like 
^fupe^kjBJpea^y, has always (ome- 

thing 
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thing particular, fomething that 
Wongs to itfelf alone. It is al¬ 
ways diflin^uifhable, not only 
.from thofe who have no claim to 
excellence, but even from thofe 

r 

who excel, when any fuch there 
are. 

* 

I am pleafed, you may be fure, 
to find your fatire* turn, in the 
very beginning ^o£__tfrtf? 'epiftles, 
againft .the ' principal caufe,. for 
fuch you know that I think it, of 
all tlie errors, all the contradicti¬ 
ons, and all the difputes which 
have arifen among thofe, who 
impofe themfelves on their fellow 
creatures for gieat mafeers, and 
almoft fr>le, proprietors of a gift of 
God wl/ich is common tp 
whole fpecies. This gifr. h rea- 

fon; 
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Ibn j a faculty, or rather an aggre¬ 
gate of faculties, that is befterfv- 
ed in different degrees; and not 
in.the higheft, certainly, on thole 
who make the higheft pre^enlions 
to it. Let.your fatire chaftife, 
and, if it be poflible, humble that 
pride, which is die fruitful pa¬ 
rent of their vain curiofity and 
libld pteui Option ; which ren¬ 


ders thefff dogmatic? 1 in the midft 
of ignorance* and often fceptical 
in the midft of knowledge. The 
man, who is puffed up with this 
philofophical pride, whether di¬ 
vine, or theift, or atheift, deferves 
no more to be Irefpedted, than 
one of tftofe trSflin^ creatures, 
who are confcious 6^. little elle 
their animality, and who 
ft^p 4'i-"iar lfrurjt of the attainable 
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peffe&ions of their nature, as the 

ot&?r attempts .to go beyond 

them. Yowwill difcover as many 

iilly affections, as much foppery 

and futility, as much inconfiften- 

cy and low artifice in one, as in 

the other. I never met the mad - 
* * 

woman at Brentford, decked out 
in old and new rags, and nice and 
fantaflicai in the manner of wear¬ 
ing them, without reflecting on 
many‘of the profound fcholars, 
and fublime philofophers of our 
own, and of former ages. 

You may expert fome con¬ 
tradiction, and' fome obloquy on 
the part of thefe men, tho you 
will havej£ls to apprehend from 
their malice and refentment, rfen' 

b^on the Jfrne 
fubjedts 


a writer in proi 
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sfuhjedts . would have. You will 

be fafer in the generalities ofir^o- 
etry: and I know your precau¬ 
tion enough to kno\v that you 
will fcreen yourfelf in thefti a- 
gainft any diredt charge of hete¬ 
rodoxy. But the great clamor of 

all will be raifed when vou de- 

✓ 

fcend lower, and let your Mufe 
fbofe among the herd of gaankind. 
Then Will thofe powers of dull- 
nels, whom .you have ridiculed 
into immortality, be called forth 
in one united phalanx againlf 
you. But whv do I talk of what 
may happen ? You have experi- 


cnced lately foniediing more than 
I prognolficate. Booh and knaves 
fhould be modeft at leatl, they 
/lT'anld alk quarter of‘men of 
fe*fe*aucfvir?i.\*: and fo they do 

4 
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tiftthey grow aip to a majority^ 
tiJJyp. Similitude of character af- 
^fures them gf the protection of 
the great. But then vice and 
folly, iiich as prevail in our coun¬ 
try, corrupt our manners, deform 
even ibcial life, and contribute 
to make us ridiculous as well as 
miferable, will claim refpeCt for 
the lake of. the viciqus and tl;e 
foolilh. It will be therf-iso long¬ 
er lufficient to fpamperfons; for 
to draw even characters of imagi¬ 
nation muft become criminal 
when the application of them to 
thole of higheft rank, and great- 
eft power cannot fail to be made. 
You began to Ifiugh at the ridi¬ 
culous taite, or the no tafte in 
gardening and building, of fgjasc' 
men who are at g r tdT exp e.ice, in 

both. 
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both. What a clamor was raifed 
inftantly? The name ofTy^oN * 
was applied to a noble perlon* 
with double malice, t;o make him* 
ridiculous, and.you, who lived in 
lriendlhip with him, odious. By 
the authority that employed itfelf 
to encourage this clamor, and by 
uhe • induftry ufed to fpread and 
moport it,oi>e would have thought 
that yeftiiad direded your fatire 
in that epiltle <to political fiib- 
jeds, and had inveighed againft 
thofe who impoverish, difhonor, 
and fell their country, inftead of 
making yourfelf ihoffcnilvely mer¬ 
ry at the cxpence of men who 
ruin none but tfcemfelves, and 
render none but themSelves ridi- 
yjqm. What will the* clamor 
b@Y and’ hoviP will the fame au- 

'E e thoi^ty 
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thority foment it, when you pro¬ 
ceed to lafh, cin other. inftances, 

1 our want of elegance even in lux- 
ury, and our wild profufion, the 
fource of iniatiable rapacity, and 
almoft Univerfal venality? My 
mind forebodes that the time will 
come, and who knows how near 
it may be ? when other powers* 
than thofe of Grubftreet, may/be 
drawn forth againft 'ybd, 'and 
when vice and‘*folly may be a- 
vowedly flickered behind a power 
inftituted for better, and contrary 
purpofes; for tb.Q. punifhment of 
one, and for the reformation of 
both. 

* 

Bur, hbwever this may be, 
purfue /your talk undauntedly, 
and, whilft fo many .others ySm 
vert the nobleft 'employment of 

4 ' human 
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liuman fociety intodbrdid trades* 
let'the generous Mufe refu^ne Jier 
antient dignity, re-aflert 1M an- 
tient prerogative, and inftruCt and 
reform, as well a» amufe the 
world. Let her give a new turn 
to the thoughts of men, raife new 
affections in their minds, and de¬ 


termine in another and better 
manner thg paffions of their 
flirts* Poets, they fay, were the 
hrft iphilofopb ers and divines, in 
every countfy-; and in ours, per¬ 
haps, the firft inftitutions of reli¬ 
gion, and civil policy, were ow¬ 


ing to our* 4 nrds. Their talk 
might be hard} their merit was 
certainly, great. But if they were 
to rife now from .the dead, they 


would find the fecond talk, if I 
rriiftake "not, much harder than 

E e 2 . . the 
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I, 

the firft, and \:onfefs it more eafy 
, to <4eai with ignorance than with 
error. When Tocifeties are once 
eftablifhed, and governments 
formed, men flatter themfelvCs 
that they proceed in cultivating 
the firft rudiments of civility, po¬ 
licy, religion, and learning. But 
they do not obferve that the pri¬ 
vate interefts of many, the prejm 
dices, affections, and pgfflon-'of 
all, have a large fhare in the v, ork, 
and often the largeft". Thefe put 
a fort of bias on the mind, which 
makes it decline from the ftraight 
courfe; and the fv.rtJier thefe fiip- 
pofed improvements are carried, 
the greater this declination grows, 
till men Icj® fight of primitive 
and real Mature, and have no o- 

ther guide but cuflom, a JecontJ 

r 
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and a falfe nature. The Author 
of one is divine wifdom; w' the * 
other, human imagination: and 
yet whenever the fecond Hands 
in oppofition *to the firft, as it 
does mod frequently, the fecond 
prevails. From hence it happens 
that the moft civilifed nations are 
.often*guilty of injuftice and cru- 
whidh the leaf! civilifed 
wgM 3 ' abhor; and that many of 
the moft fibfurd opinions and 
doctrines, which have been im- 


pofed in the dark ages of igno¬ 
rance, continue to be the opini¬ 
ons, and do<s\ines of age's en¬ 
lightened by philofophy and 
learning! If I A*as a philofbpher, 
fays Montaigne, I would natu- 
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.the«ferfe is good; and what he 
recommend;. w6uld be done, if 
the reafons t Hat have been given 
did not ftanu' in the way; if the 
felf-intereft of fome men, the 
madnefs of others, and the uni- 
verfal pride of the human heart, 
did not determine them to prefer 
error to truth, and authority to 
reafon. 


Whilst your Mule is employ¬ 
ed to lafh the vicious into repent¬ 
ance, or to laugh the fools of the 
age into ihame, r arrd whilft Ihe 
riles fometimes to f the nob! eft fufe- 

T 

je£ls of philofophical meditation, 
I fhalj thnriv^ upon paper, For 
your fatisfadion, and for my own, 
/bme part r,! ’ ;:aft of lyhat ,1 have 
thought an * .aid formerly on tlfe 

laft 
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laft of thefe fubjedte, *as well <£s 
the reflexions that they mA fug- 
geft to me furthei* in writing on 
them. The ft range? fituation I 
arh in* and the melancholly ftate 
of public affairs take up much 
Qf my time, divide or even difli- 
pate my thoughts, and, which is 
wetafe^ drag the mind down, by 
jtemetual interruptions, from a 
pfejplophical tone or temper, to 
th e scudgery of private and pu b - 
lie bufinefs. * The laft lies neareft 
my heart; and, flnee I am once 
more engaged in the fervice of 
my country* -difarmed, gagged, 
and alproft bound as I am, I will 
not abandon it as long as the in¬ 
tegrity, and performance of thofe 
who, are under none of thefe dif- 
advantages,., and with whom 


I 


l: 


now 
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now co-operdte, make it reafon- 
able fipr me to aft the fame part. 
Furtner than this' no fhadow of 


duty obliges me to go. Plato 
ceafed to z£t for the common- 
wealth when he ceafed to per- 
fuade; and Solon laid down hi* 


arms before the public magazine 
when Pisjstratus grew tj^p, 

longe/ 

with hopes of fuccefs. 



Tho my fituation, and my en¬ 
gagements are fufficiently known 
to you, I chufe to mention them 
on this occafion, fcTE you fiiould 
expert from me ‘any thing more 
than I find myfelf able • to per¬ 
form whilft I* 9'm in them. It 
has been fgid by many, that they 
wanted time to make their dif r 

r 4 

courn > 
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courfes fhorter: and irfek be a 
good excufe, as J think i^may 
be often, I lay in my claim to it. 
You mull neither expert, in what 
I am about ta write to you, that 
brevity which might be expected 
in lettcrsj^or eflays ; nor that ex-- 
n&nefs of method, nor that ful- 
neis of the fcveral parts, which 
the^affeft t& obferve, who pre- 
furi« x.z write philofophical trea- 
dfes. The iperit of brevity is re¬ 
lative to the manner and ftyle, 
in which any fubjedt is treated, 
as well as to the nature of it: for 


• ■' 

the fame fubje& may be fbmc- 
times treated very differently, and 
yet very properlyv iq both thefc 
refpe&s. Should me poet make 
fyllogifms in verfe, or *purfue a 


l*og proccfs*of reafoning in the 

didsc- 
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dxua&ir'i^yle, he would be fure 
toti^h^ reader on the whole, 
likeLucRETips, tho he reafoned 


better than the roman, and put 
into lbme parts of, his work the 
lame poetical fire. He may write, 
as you have begun to do, onphi- 
lolbphical fubje£ts; but he muft 
write in his own character., He 


muft contract, he fnay fhadovv,, 
he has a right to omit whaf//er 
will not be caft in, the poetic 
mold: and when he cannot in- 


ftrudt, he may hope to pleale. 
But the philolbpher has no litch 
privileges. He r may contract 
lometimes, he muft nevpr fha- 
dow. He ipuft be limited by' 
his matter, lea he fhould grow 
whimfica'l; and by the parts of 


it which he underftafids beft, 

. 3 






he lhould grow obfcu^ 3 L Bxrf 
thefe parts he mufl>developCTful~ 
1 y - y and he has no right to omit 
any thing that may ferve the pur- 
pofe of truth, tvhether it pleaie 
or not. As it would be difinge- 
nuous to Sacrifice truth to popu¬ 
larity, fo it is trifling to appeal to 
«ic rcaion an$ experience of man- 
a? every philofophical wri¬ 
ter t^es, or muft be underftood 
to do, and thtn to talk, like Pla- 

m 

ffoy and his syrtient and modern 
dnciples, to the imagination on¬ 
ly. There is no need however to 
banifh eloquenc^out of philofo- 
pny; a;\d truth and reafon are 
no enemies to- thc^ourity, nor to 
th^ ornaments of language. But 
•as the want of an exa£t determi¬ 
nation of ideas,* and of an pxadt 

precifion 
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pi£ci«Ji( in the ufe bf words, is 
ineA:u fable in’a philolbpher, he 
muft preferVe them, even at the 
exptnee of 'ftyle. In fhort, *it 
feems to me, that the buiinefs of 
the philofopher is to dilate, if I 
may borrow this word 'from T u l- 
ly, to prefs, *to prove, to con¬ 
vince ; and that of the poet te 
hint, to touch his fubjeCt ji^fh 
fhort and fpirited ftrokes, toy arm 
the affections, and to fpeak to 
the heart. , \ 

« 

Tho I feem to prepare an apo- 
logy for prolixity even in writing 
. eflays, I will endeavour not to 
be tedious y anrd this endeavour 
may fucceed Hie better, perhaps, 
by declining any over ftriCt obfer- - 

vation of method: There are efir- 

' , r>. • 

1 4 ' tain 
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tain points ofAat 

the’ FIRST PHILOS OPHY^tVher«*. 

of I ill all never l6fe fight but 
this will be very cohfiileiit with 
a fort *of epiftolary llcenfe. To 
digrefs, and to*ramble, are differ- 
ent things; and he who knows 
the counf^, through which he 
travels, may venture out of the 
nigh, road becaufe he is fure of 
fiil"Hng*his way back to it again, 
ThtL. the leveral matters that 
m£y arife, even accidentally, be¬ 
d-ore me, will have fome lhare in 
7 # 

guiding my pen. 

I dare not promife that the fec- 
tions, or jnembers of thefe effays 
will bear that nicevproportion to 
one another, and#io the whole, 
"“which a fevfre^critic would re- 


^uire. 
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’^tiKypi I dare |.romift you is, 
•tfeatjmy. thoughts, in what order 
foever they flbw,' ftiall be com¬ 
municated to you juft as they 


pafs through my mind, ’juft"as 
they ufe to be when we converft 
together on theft, or any other 
fubjedts; when we fatihter alone, 


or, as we have often done, with 

i 

good Arbuthnot, and the jo~ 
coft dean of St. Patrick’s,* a#<tohg 
the multiplied feenes of yohr lit¬ 
tle garden. That theatre is ia-ge 
enough for my ambition. I dar(! 
not pretend to inftruft mankind, 
and I am not humble enough to 
write to the pu^blic for any other 


purpofe. I mean, by writing on 
ftich- fubje<fts/as I intend here, to 
make fpme trial of my progrefs 
in fearch of the njoft important 

tnfhs, 
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truths, an 
fore a friend, in whom/T|thiirit* 
I may confide’. 'I'hele epiftolary 
eflays' therefore, will be writ 
with ’as little regard to form, and 
with as little referee, as I ufed to 
Ihew ijithe converfations whicji 
have given occafion to them, 
when. I maintained the lame opi¬ 
nions, # and Unfilled on the fame 
ret^bns in defence of them. 



/■It might feem ftrange to a 
’man not well acquainted with 
the world, and in particular with 
the philolophictal and theological 
tribe, \that lb much precaution 
Ihould fie neceljafy in the com¬ 
munication of oWr thoughts bn 
any*fubje£t of^tiie firfl philofo- 
ahy, which of common con- 

J ,cern 
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ie \frhole isee oi man-* 

t 9 

isjnd^aKd wherein no one can 
have, according fo 1 nature and 
truth, any feparate intereft'. Yet 
fo it is. The feparate interefts we 
cannot have Joy God’s inftituti- 
$ns, are created by thofe of man; 
and there is no fubje<ft, on which 
men deal more unfairly with one 
another, than this. There ape fe¬ 
parate in ter efts, to mention tjram 
in general only, of prejudice/and 
of profeflion. By the hr ft, meu 
fet out in the fearch of truth un¬ 
der the coiidud of error, and 
work up their heated imagina¬ 
tions often to iuch a delirium, 
that the more genius, *and the 
rfore • learning/ they have, the 
madder t;hey grow. By the fe- 
cond, they are fworn, as it werp. 




“ M -/ po . p 

tq fpllow all/tneir lives 

rity of fome particularf 

V which “ tinquam^lcopulo, ad- 

“ haerfcfcunt’*;” for the condi- 

• • 

tion of their .engagement is to 
defend certain dodtrines, and even 
mene^fe nns of fpeech, without., 
examination, or to examine only 
in order to defend them. By 
both,'' t^ey become philofophers 
as men became chriftians in the 
primitive chqrch, or as they de¬ 
termined themfelves about dis¬ 
puted dodfcrines; for lays Hila- 
rius, writing to -St. Austin, 
Your holinefs knows, that* the 
greateft part o£ the faithful 
“ embrace", or refold to embrace 
“ a do&rine, for xp reafori but. 


a 


« 


* JTully. 

F f 
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now can a man who leeks truth, 

r 

for the fake of truth, and is in- 
different where he finds it, expert 
from any communicate on 1 . - cf his 
thoughts to fixch men as thefe? 
He will be much deceived, if he 
expedls any thing be tter than im- 
pofition, or altercation. 

i * 

Few men have, I believe, cW- 
fulted others, both the living and 
the dead, with lefs prefiimption, 
and in a greafe/ fpirit of docility, 
than I have done: and the more 
I have confaked, the' lefs have I 
»found of th*t inward convidfion, 
on which aminji, that is not ^b- 
folutely implicit, "can reft. I 

thoviht L 
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thought, foif a time, ti 

mull be mu fault., I 
hayfelf, not' my teachers, men of 
the greateft name, antient and 
modern. But* I found at laft,' 
that it was fafer to trail mylelf 
thaff-fheha, and to proceed by 
the light of my own underlland- 
ing, than to wander after thefe 
ignes fatui of philofophy. If I 
am able therefore to tell you eali¬ 
ly „4nd at the, lame time fo clear¬ 
lyand diftiiidtly as to be ealily ■ 
uhderllood, and fo ftrongly as not 
to be ealily refuted, how I have 
thought for myfcdf^I lhall be per- 
fuaded \that I hare thought e- 
nough on* thefe fimjh/fts. If I am 
not able to do this! it will *be e- 
jgsdent. that I not* thought 
on them enough. I muft review 

. F f 2 * •my 
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o^OTons, difcovfei 
reftniny errors. * , / 


and cor- 


I have faid, that the iubjefts 
I mean, and which will be* the 


principal objects of thefe Eflays, 
are thofe of the firft philosophy ; 
and it is fit, therefore, that I fhould 


explain what I underftand by the 
firft philofophy. Do' notimagine 
that I underftand what has paf- 
. fed commonly under that name, 
metaphyfical pneumatics, for ih- 
ftance, or ontology. The firft are 


converfant about imaginary fub- 
ftances, luch as may, and may 
not exift. That there is a God 
we can demoj?ftrate; and altho 
we know nothing of his manner 

^ O 

of beirig, yeiKwe acknowledge 


him to be immaterial, becaufe a 

tho^aod 
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thoufand ahcJcdmc^iM fiuck^ 
imply the flrongeft cont^ffaidfiojg^ 
refolt from'the ftippofition' that 
the Supreme Being Is a fyftem of 
rfiatter. But of any* other fpirits 
we neither have, nor can have 


a ny kno wledge: and no man 
will be m<5uifitive about fpiritual 
phyfiognomy, nor go about to 
enquire, I believe, at this time, 
as Evodius enquired of St. Au¬ 
stin, whether our immaterial 


nArt, the foul,- does not remain 
united, when it forlakes this grols 
terreftrial body, to jfome aethe- 
real body, more fubtil, and jnore 
fine j which wa&one of the py- 
thagoreaq, and platonic wliim- 
fies: nor be undtor any concern 
to know, if this b^not the cafe of 
the dead, hqjv fouls can be diftin- 




4 , 
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ifter thek feparation, 
4 W of& i ves, for example, from 
that 6 of Lazarus'. 'The fecond.- 

I. * 

that is ontology, treats m<3u fci- 
entifically of being . abftra£ted 
from all being, “ de ente quate- 
“ nus ens.” It came in/afoion 
whilft Aristoti.e v/as m falhion, 
and has been ipun into 911 im~ 
menfe web out oi fcboiaftie brains. 

41 

But it fliould be, and I think it 


is already, left to the acute difci- 
ples of Leibnitz,’ who dug for 
gold in the ordure of the fchools, 
and to other german wits. Let 
them darken by tedious defini¬ 
tions, what is/oo plain to need 
any ; or let/«iem employ their 
vocabulary of /barbarous^enns to 
propagate an \mintelligible, jar- 
gdh, which is fuppofed to ’exprelT 



V 
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fuch abftraSrons as *Hey % dannO*“ 
make, and (according to-whida* 
however, tliey prfefume oftdn to 
control the particular and moft * 
evident truths of experimental 
knowledge. Such reputed fcience 
d efgfv^s no rank in philofbphy, 
not the laff, and much lefs the firft. 

I *DEsiRE»you not to imagine 
neither, that I underftand by the 
firft philofbphy, even fuch a Sci¬ 
ence as my ■* lord Bacon de¬ 
scribes, a fcience of general ob- 
fervations, and axioms, fuch as do 
not belong properly to any .parti¬ 
cular .part of Science, but are. 
common to man^ “ and of an 
“ higher ftageA as he exprefles 
hinjfelf. He complains^ that phi- 

* 4 ds»n. of learn. Lib. ii. * 

F f 4 lc^fophers 
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t .gotiifc up to 

*fSb *< fphng-hcad,” which would 
be of <( gerieral, and excellent uft^ 
** for the dif<plofing of natufe, and 
“ the abridgementof art;*’ tho* 
they “ draw now and then a 
“ bucket of watesout o£jfcfe©«»ell 
<{ for fome particular ufe.” I re- 
ipeft, no man more, this<■ great 
authority; but I refpedt no.autho- 
rity enough to fubfcribe, on the 
faith of it, to that which appears 
to me fantaftical, asifitwere real. 
Now this fpring-head of fcience 
is purely fantaftical, and the fi¬ 
gure conveys a falfe notion to the 
mind, as figure^employed^ licen- 
tioufly, are a|ft £o do. The great 
author himlelfcalls thefe axioms, 
wlych are to aJu^titute his 'firft, 
philofophy, obfervafions, Such 

•' 1 . t NrJ r . 
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mu t o^ afe. 

they sax properly ; ibr thereat* 
fomeunifoam principle^ or xfi&£ 
\form impreffidns of the fame na¬ 
ture, to be obferved in very differ- 
ent fubjeftsj “ ynaeademque natu¬ 
rae veftigia aut fignacula diver- 
■ f * a <i»ateriis et fubje&is impref- 
(i fa,.” Thefeobiervations, there¬ 
fore, .when they are fufficiently 
verified and Veil eftablifhed, may 
be properly applied in difcourfe, 
or writing, .from one fubjeift to 
another. But I apprehend that 
when they are fo applied, they 
ferve rather to illustrate a propo- 
fition, than to difclofe nature, or 
to abridge art. NThey may have 
a> better foundation^ than iimili- 
tudes and comoarifons * more 
lpoiely and mpre iuperficially 
ipade. They njay compare reali-., 

. ties 
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fxi n»tappLanc»j tliiags that 
< *f§ture has made alikfy not things 
that feem only to have fome re¬ 
lation of this kind in our imagi¬ 
nations. But ftill they are pom- 
parifons of things diftin£t, and 
independent. They dojjatJead 
us to things; but things that are 
lead us to make them. He who 
poffeffes two fcienCes, and the 
lame will be often true of arts, 
may find in certain refpedts a li- 
militude between them, becaufe 
he pofleffes botli. If he did not 
pollefs both, he would be led by 
neither to the acquisition of* the 
other. Such qbfervations are ef¬ 
fects, not m^ms of knowledge 
and therefore fo fuppofe that any 
colledtiop of th^m can conhitute 
a Icience of, an higher ftage, 

2 tzQUQ 



from whena.' we ma^reafon a pri¬ 
ori down ta particulars, lie, I p {&( 
•yliirrife, to fuppofe lomething* very 
grouridlefs, and very ufelefs at beft 
to th’e advancement of know- 
ledge. A. pretended fcience of 
tili&kind mull be barren of know¬ 
ledge, and may be fruitful of er¬ 
ror, as the perfian magic was, if 
it prOceeded*on the faint analogy 
that may be difeovered between 
phyfics, and politics, and dedu¬ 
ced the rules of civil government 
from what the profeflors of it ob- 
ferved of the operations,and works 
of nature in the material world. 
The vijry fpecim^n of their ma¬ 
gic, which my loi-^ Bacon has 
given, would be lufficient to ju- 
ftify jvhat is her^/objet^ed to his 
dodlrine. * 


* Tet 
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haw us (^oncludi^dus head by 

>T®Witioiung two examples among 
others, which he brings to explain 
the better what he means' by his 
firft philofophy. The firft is tills 
axiom *, “ If to unequals you 
“ add equals, all will be unequal.” 
This, he fays, is an axiom of ju- 
ftice, as well as of mathematics; 
and he afks, whether.there is not 
a true coincidence between com¬ 


mutative and distributive j uftice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical 
proportion ? But I would afk in 
my turn, whether the certainty 
that* any arithmetician, or geo¬ 
metrician has of the arithmetical, 
or geometrif&Ujtruth, *will lead 
him to difcover this coincidence ? 

. V - . e 

* Si inaequalibus aadas aequalia, otnnra* 
erunt inaequalia. 

I.afc 
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I a(k, whether the mpft pldfouni 
lawyer, wko t neyer heard, per- 

• haps this &xiom, .would be led 
tp it by his notion^ of commu¬ 
tative, and diftiibutive juftice? 
Certainly not. He. who is well 
(killed in arithmetic, or geome¬ 
try^ and in jurifprudence, may 
obferve, perhaps, this uniformity 
of natural • principle or imprefli- 
on, becaufe he is fo (killed; tho, 
to lay the Wuth, it be not very 
obvious: but he will not have 
derived his knowledge of it from 
any fpring-heacf of a firft philo- 
fophy, from any fcience of an 
“ higher ftage” \han arithmetic, 
geometry, and jurisprudence. 

) 

* The (ecoiv^example is this 

axiom. 
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judofti*, <c that thedeftruftron 
“ (iF, things is, prevented by the 
“ reduction of them to their firft ' 


u principles.” This rule i? faid 
to hold in religion, in phyfics, 
and ,in politics; and Machiavel 
is quoted for having eftabfifhed 
it in the laft of thefe. Now, tho 


this axiom be generally, it*is not 
univerfally true ; and', to 'fay no¬ 
thing of phylics, it ‘will not be 
hard to produce, in eontradi&ion 
to it, examples of religious, and 

civil inftitutioris, that would have 

£ 

perimed if they had been kept 
ftri&ly to their firft principles, 
and that have been fuppotted by 
departing motepr lefs from them. 
It may feem ^ juftly matter of 

* InterituS rei arcecsr per reduftionem 
ejus ad principia. , ' 

wonder, 
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wonder, that the .author* of the. 
Advancement of learning Ihould' 
eJpoufe this* maxiin in religion, 
^nd politics, as well as phyfics, fo 
abfolutely, and that he ihould 
place it as an axiom of his firft 
philofophy relatively to the three, 
fince he could not do it without 


falling into the abufe he con- 
demns.fo much in his Organum 
novum -f-; the abufe philofophers 
are guilty of when they fuller the 
mind to rife too fall, as it is apt to 
do, from particulars to remote, 
and general axioms. That the 
author of the Political difcour- 


fes Ihould fall. into this abufe, • 


V 

t — 1 ut intelle&us a particularibus ad ax- 
iomata remota, et quad generaliflima,— 
StliatJ et volet. 


is 
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allilriinge. The lame 
iSule runs through all his writ¬ 
ings, in which, among many 
wife, and many wicked refteo* 


tions, and precepts, he eftablifbes 
frequently general maxims, or 
rules of conduct, on a few parti¬ 
cular examples, and ibmetimes 
on a {ingle example. Upon the 
whole matter, one of thefe axioms 
communicates no knowledge htig: 
that which we muft, have before 
we can know the axiom, and the 
other may betray us into great er¬ 
ror when we" apply it to ufe, and 
a&ion. One is i;nprofitable, the. 
other dangerous; and tha philo- 
fbphy, which admits them as 
principles of general knowledge, 
deferves ill to bfe-aeputed philofi> 
phy. It would have' been juft as 

i ufeful. 
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lifeful, and much more iafe, to / 
admit into this, receptacle of axi¬ 
oms, thofe felf-evident, and ne- 
ceffary truths alone, .of which we 
have an immediate perception, 
fince they are not confined to any 
fpScial parts of fcience, but are 
common to feveral, or to all. 
Thus* thefe profitable axioms. 
What re, isThe whole is bigger 
than a part; and divers others, 
might fcrve to enlarge the fpring- 
head of a firft philofbphy, and be 
of excellent ufe in arguing ex 
praecognitis^t pfaeconceflis. 

* 

If you aik me now, what 1 
underftand then by ‘a firft philo¬ 
fbphy? my anfwer will be fuch 
Is 1 ftippofe you already* prepated 
to receive. * h underftand. by a 

' G g 
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firft philoibphy, that which de¬ 
serves the firft place on account 
of the dignity, and <• importance 
of it’s objects, natural theology 
or theifin, and natural religion 
or ethics. If we confider the 

order of the fciences in their rife, 

« 

and progrefs, the firft place be¬ 
longs to natural philofophy, the 
mother of them all, 6r the trunk 
the tree of knowledge, out of* 
which, and in prpportion to 
which, like fo many branches, 
they all grow. Thefe branches 
fpread wide, and bear even fruits 
of different kinds. But the fap 
that made them ftioot, and makes 
them florifh,. rifes from’ the root 
through the trunk, and their pro¬ 
ductions are varied according tp 
the variety of ftrainers through 

which 
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which it flows. In plain terms, 

I fpeak not here of fupernatural/ 
or revealed, Iciente; and there¬ 
fore, 'I fay, that all fcience, if it 
fx; real, muft rile’from below, 
and from our own level. It can¬ 
not defcend from above, nor from 
fuperior lyftems of being and 
knowledge. Truth of exiftence 
is truth of knowledge, and there¬ 
fore reafon fearches after them in 
one ol thele Icenes, where both 
are to be found together, and 
are vyithin our reach; whilft 
imagination hopes fondly to find 
them in another, where both of 
them are to be found, but furely 
not by us. The notices we receive 
from without concerning «the be- 

O 

ings. that Unround us, and .the 
inward confcfoufnefs we have of 

G g 2 our 
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our own, are the foundations, and 

Hhe true criterions too, of all the 
knowledge we ‘ acquire of body 
and of mind: and body and 
mind are objects alike of natural 
philofophy. We aSfume common¬ 
ly that they are two diftindt fub- 
ftances. Be it fo. They are ftill 
united, and blended, as it .were, 


rogethcr, in one hulnan nature: 
and all natures, united or not, fall 
within the province of natural 
philofophy. On the hypothesis 
indeed that body and foul are two 
diftinct fubllances, one of which 


SwbSifts after the diiiblutionofthe 


other, certain men, who have tak¬ 
en the whinilieal title of meta- 


phyhckms, as ii they had Science 
beyond the bounds of nature, or 
of nature difoot eranle by others, 

have 
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hare taken likewife to the’mfelves, 
the doCtrine of n\ind j and, have 
left that of Body, under the name 
of phyfics, to a fijppofed inferior 
order of philolophers. But the 
right of thele Hands good ; for 
aH the knowledge that can be ac¬ 
quired about mind, or the unex- 
* 

tended, fubftance'of the Cartefi.- 
ans, muft be acquired, like that 
about body, or the extended fub- 
ftance, within the bounds of their 
province, and by the means they 
employ, particular experiments 
and obferv^tions. Nothing can 
be true of mind, any more than 
of body, that is repugnant to ' 
tnele ; aind an intellectual hypo- 
thefis, which is not fupported 
by die intellectual phaenom<?na, 
is at* lead: as’ridiculous, as a cor- 

•Gg.3 . poreal. 
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Mjoreal hypothecs which is riot 
{imported by the corporeal phae- 
nomena. 

• . • 

* 

* 

If I have faid thus much in 
this place concerning natural phi- 
lofophy, it has not been without 
good reafon. I confider theology, 
and ethics as the firfl;. of fciences 
in pre-eminence of rank. ' But I 
coniider the conftant contempla¬ 
tion of nature, by which I mean 
the whole lyftem of God’s works, 
as far as it lies open to us, as the 
common fpring of all fciences, 
and even of thefe. What has been 

i 

faid, agreeably to this notion, 

*1 

feems tp me evidently true; and 
yet metaphyfical divines and phi- 
lofophers proceed in dired: con¬ 
tradiction to it, arid have there¬ 
by, • 
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by 3 if l'miftake not, bewildered 
themfelves, and a great part of 
mankind, iiji fiiclf inextricable la¬ 
byrinths of hypothetical reafon- 
ing, that few men can find their 
way back, and none can find if 
^forward into the road of truth. 
To dwelf long, and on fome 
points always, in particular know¬ 
ledge, # tires’the patience of thefe 
impetuous philofophers. The\ 
fly to generals, To confider, at 
tentively, eveii the minutcft phae 
nomena of body and mind mor 
tifies their pride. Rather than 
creep up flowly, a pofteriori, to 
a little general knowledge, they 
foar at once as far, and as high, 
as imagination can carry them. 
From thence they defcend again, 
armed with ‘lyftems and argu- 

G g 4 urcnt' 
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nients , a priori; and, rcgardlefs 
how thefe agree, or clafh with 
the phaenomena of nature, they 
impofe them'on mankind. 

1 

It is this manner of philofo- 
phifing, this prepofterous method 
of beginning our fearch after 
truth out of the bounds qf hu¬ 
man knowledge, or -of continu¬ 
ing it beyond them, that has 
corrupted natural theology, and 
natural religion in all’ages. They 
have been corrupted to fuch a 
degree, that it is grown, and 
was fo long fince, as neceflary to 
plead the caufe of God, if J may 
ufe this expreflion after Seneca, 
againft the divine, as againft the 
atheift; to aflert his exiftenee a- 
gainft the latter, to defend his 

attri- 
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attributes againfc the former, and 1 
to juftify his providence againft 
both. • To iJoth, a • fincere and 
humble theift might'fay very pro¬ 
perly, “ I make no difference 
“ between you on many occafi- 
“ ons; becaufe it is indifferent * 
“ whether you deny, or defame 
the ” Supreme Beingnay, 
PlutaAch,* tho little orthodox 
in theology, was not in the 
wrong, perhSps, when he declar¬ 
ed the laft to be the worft. 


In treating the fubjefts about 
which I fhall write to you in 
thefe letters, or effays, it will be 
therefore neceflary to diftinguilh 


.* Ufhim Deum neges an infahies. 

m 

genuine 
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genuine and pure theifin, from 
the unnatural, and profane mix¬ 
tures of human imagination; 
what we can' know of God,- froria 
what we cannot know. This is 
the more neceflary too, becaule, 
whilft true and falfe notions about 
God and religion are blended to¬ 
gether in our minds, under one 
fpccious name of fcience, the 
falie are more likely to make 
men doubt of the true, as it of¬ 
ten happens, than to perfuade 
men that they are true them- 
felves. Now in order to this 
purpofe, nothing can be more 
eftedtual than to go to the root of 
error,- of that primitive error 
wliich encourages our curipfity, 
fuftains our pride,, fortifies our 

preju- 
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prejudices, and gives pretence to 
delufion. This primitive fcrror 
confift's in the high* opinion we 
are apt to entertain olF the human 
mind, tho it holds, in truth, a 
very low rank in the intellectual 
lyftem. To cure this error, we 
need only turn our eyes inward, 
and contemplate impartially what 
pafles there from the infancy to 
the maturity of the mind. Thus 
it will not be difficult, and thus 
alone it is poffible, to difcover 
the true nature of human know¬ 
ledge, how ’far it extends, how 
far it is real, and where, and 
how it hep-ins to be fantaftical. 


SupH an enquiry, if it cannot 
check theprpfumption, nor hum¬ 
ble 
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ble the pride of metaphyficians, 
may" ferve to ' undeceive others. 
Locke purfiled it. He ground¬ 
ed all he taught on the phaeno- 
mena of nature. He appealed 
to the experience and confcipus 
knowledge of every one, and 
rendered all he advanced intelli¬ 
gible. Leibnitz,*- one of the 
vaineft, and moft chimerical men 
that ever got a name in philolb- 
phy, and who is often fo unin¬ 
telligible, that no man ought to 
believe he underftood himfelf, 
cenfured Locke as a fuperficial 
philolopher. What has happen¬ 
ed ? The philofophy of one has 
forced it’s way into general ap¬ 
probation : that of the other has 
carried no convidioo, and fcarcc 

v any 
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any' information to thofe who 
have mifpent their* time about it. 
To ipeak the* truth,* tho it may 
fefcm a paradox, ouf knowledge 
on many lubjeCts, and particu¬ 
larly on thofe which we intend 
here, muflr be fuperficial to be 

real. This is the condition of 
* 

humanity. JKe are placed, as it 
were, in an intellectual twilight, 
where we difcover but few things 
clearly, and‘none entirely, and 
yet fee juft enough to tempt us 
with the hope of making better 
and more difcoveries. Thus Mat¬ 
tered, men pufh their enquiries 
on, and may be properly enough 
compared to Ixion, who “• ima- 
“ gined he had Juno in his’ arms 

V whilft 
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“ whilft he embraced a cloud*.” 

' * r 

To be contented to know 
things as God has made .us ca¬ 
pable of knowing them, is then 
a firll principle neceffary to' fe- 
cure us from falling 'into error; 
and if there is any fubjedt upon 
which we fhould .be moft on our 
guard againft error, it is furely 
that which I have called here 
the firft philofophy. God is hid 
from us in the majefty of his na¬ 
ture, and the little w r e difcover of 
him,, muff be difcovered by the 
light that is refledted from his 
works. Out of this light, there¬ 
fore, -we fhould never go in our 

* Lord B'\cgn. 

* . 

1 enqui- 
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enquiries an<?\ reafcnings about 
his nature, hi^ attributes, .and 
the order of his providence: and 
yet upon thefe fubjefts, men de¬ 
part the furtheft from it j nay, 
they who depart the furtheft 
are the beft- heard, by the bulk of 
mankind- The Tefs men know, 
the “more th^yj^elieve that they 
know. * Belief pafles in their 
minds for knowledge : and the 
very circumffemces, which fhould 
beget doubt, produce increafc of 
faith. Every glittering appari¬ 
tion, that is pointed out to them 
in the vaft wild of imagination, 
pafles for a reality : and the 
more diftaht, the more confufed, 
the more in com prehenfiblc? it is, 
th'e more fnblime it is efteemed. 
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He who Ihould attempt to Ihift ‘ 
theft: fcenes of airy vifion, for 
thole of real knowledge, might 
expeft to be treated with fcorn 
and anger, by the whole theolo¬ 
gical and metaphylical tribe, t;hc 
mailers and the fcKolars. He 
would be defpifed as a plebeian, 
philofopher, andiailed at*as an 
infidel. It would be founded 
high, that he debafed human na¬ 
ture, which has a cognation, fa 
the reverend and learned doctor 
Cudworth calls it, with the 
divine; that the foul' of man, im- 
material and immortal ,bv it’s 
nature, was made to contemplate 
higher and nobler objects, than 
this ftnfiblc world, and even 

i * 

than itfeif, fin$e * if was made to 
2 1 con- 
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contemplate uod, and to be u-’, 
nited to him.. In fuch clamor as 
this, the vofee of truth and of rea- 
fbn would-be drowned; and, with 
both of thefn on- his fide, he 
who oppofed it would make 
many enemies, and few converts. 
Nay, I amVs.pt * to think that 
fortie of theft., if he made any, 
would* fay* to him, as foon as 
the gaudy vifions of error were 
diipelled, and till they were ac- 
cuftomed to the fimplicity of 
truth, “ Pol me occidiftis.” 
Prudence forbids me, therefore, 
to write as I think to the world, 
whilft'friendfhip forbids me to" 
write other wife to you. • I have 
been' a martyr of fadionlin po¬ 
litics, and h^ve no vocation to 
be fo in philosophy. 

Hh 


'But. 
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But there»is another eonfidc- 
ratiol? which deferves more re¬ 
gard, becaufe it is of a public 
nature, and! becaufe the •com¬ 
mon interefts of fociety may 
be affected by it. Truth and 
falfliood, knowledge'and igno¬ 
rance, revelations of the Crea- 
tor, inventions ef» .the creature, 
dictates of reafon, Tallies of en- 
thuftafm, have been blended fo 
long together in oiir fyftems of 
theology, that it may be thought 
dangerous to feparate them; left 
by attacking feme parts of thefe 
fyftems we fhould fhake the 
whole. It may be thought that 
error, itfelf, deferves 'to be re- 
ipeded on this account, and that 
men, who are deluded for'their 
good, fhould be deluded on. 

I SOM* 
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Some fuoh reflections as thefe 
it*,is probable that B&asmus 
made when he obferved, in one 
of ‘his letters to* Melancthon, 
that Plato, dreaming of a phi- 
lofophical “Commonwealth, faw 
the inlpc^Iibility of governing 
the multirade^ithout deceiving 
{hem. “ JLet^ot qhnftians lye,” 
fays * this great divine : “ but 

“ let it not be thought neither, 
“ that every truth ought to be 
“ thrown out to the vulgar. 
“ Non expedit omnem veri- 
“ tatem .prodere vulgo.” Scae- 
vola and Vab.ro were more 
explicit than Erasmus, and mor$ 
reafon^ble than Plato. • ^fhey 
held not only that many truths 
w£re to be^ concealed fronV'The 
Vulgar, b*ut« that it was expe- 
• H h 2 ’"dieiat 
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dient the vulgar flrould believe 
many things that • were faJfe. 
They diftingufftied atf the fame 
tim e, very rightly, between-the' 
regard due to' .religions already 
eftablifhed, and the. conduct to 

* f 

be held in the ^ftab^ifhment of 
them. The k/reek affirmed, 
that men could nct*be governed 
by truth, and ere&ed on this 
principle a 1 fabulous theology. 
The Romans were, not of the 
fame opinion. Varro declared 
exprefsly, that if he had been 
to franje a new inftitutjon, he . 
would have framed it “ex na- 
turae potius formula.” * But 
theyboth thought that? things 
evidently falfe might, deferve 
an outward refpe£t r . when they - 

are interwoven into, a'fyftem of 

.go-- 
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g.overnmentv This outward re-, 
fpedi/ every ‘good citizerf will 
lheW them in fudh a cafe, and 
they* can claim no more in any. 
He will not projxfgate thefe es». 
^ors, but h€~ will be cautious 
how he *pr*pap?tes even truth, 
in oppofitioftTomem. 


There has been much noife 
made about free thinking; and 
men have been'animated, in the 
conteft, by a fpirit that be¬ 
comes neither the character of 
divines, nor that of gogd ci¬ 
tizens ; by an arbitrary tyran¬ 
nical* fpirit under the mafk'of. 
religiou^ zeal, and by ^ a: *pte- 
fumptuous, fadtious fpirit under 
•th^Jt of liberty. ?If the firft cbtflc!' 
prcvafl, th’ey»would eftahlilh im- 

H h 2 *«plfei£ 
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plicit: belief and blirffi obedience, 
and aif inquifition 'to maintain 
this abjedl ferVitude. * To aflert 
antipodes might become once* 
.more as heretical as’arianifm, or 
pelagianifm : and men might be 
dragged to the pails of feme holy 
office, like Gac/lei, for frying 
they had feen whas-in fad; they 
had feen, and what every one 
elfe that pleafed might fee. If 
the fecond could prfevail, they 
would deftroy at once the ge¬ 
neral influence of religion, by 
ihaking the foundations of it 
which education had laid. Thele 
"are wide extremes, fs there 
ntr-middJ.e path, in /vhich a 
reafonable man and a good ci¬ 
tizen may* diredt hi? fteps I' 
think there is. » '■ 


Eveav 
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“Every oits ha^n undoubted 
right, to think freely: i\ay, it* 
is thoduty of every one to do fo, 
as f^r as he has .the neceffary 
means, and opportunities. This 
duty too is bwK^cafefb incunv- 

k t • m 1 /» t 


bent on him, as 
card what 5 rv. 


3 * 


thofe that re- 
the firft phi¬ 


losophy. The}/ who have nei¬ 
ther means nor opportunities of 
this fort, muft fubmit their o¬ 


pinions to authority: and to 
what authority can they refign 
jhemfelves fo properly, and fb 
fafely, as to that of the laws, and 
conftitution of their country ? 
In general nothing can be tftee*- 
abfurd than to take opi nion s' 
of >the Vreateft moment, and 
.fuch as concensus the mod^fts^ 
tijfiatjdy, -on truft. But there 

*H h 4 is 
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is no help againft^it. in many 

particular cafes* . Things* the 
molt abfurd in fpecfulation be¬ 
come neceflary in pradtiee. Such' 
is the human, conftitution, and 

reafon excufes on the ac- 

' ’ €' 

count of this neceflity.- Reafon 
does even a litha more : and »it 
is all fhe can do, She givtes 
the beft diredtion poffible to the 
abfurdity. Thus ihe diredts 
thofe, who mufhbelieve becaufe 
they cannot know, to believe 
in the laws of their coun¬ 
try, and conform then opinions 
and pradtiee to thofe of their an- 
•tcfiors, to thofe of Coru'nca- 
,pf 4 SciPIO, of Sc^EVOLA, 

not to tfoofe of Zeno, of Cle^n- 

of Chry^ppus *. 

• ♦ 

* De nat. deor. < 

Bu>i 
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But nowise fame reafbn, that 
gives/this ditedion to fuch men 
as thefe, will givd a very con¬ 
trary* diredion to thofe who 
have the means/^.nd opportu¬ 
nities the otlfersNyant. Far from 
advifing thejn trffubmit to this 
mental _ bo«ft!agQf' fhe will ad- 
vife them tp-e-aroloy their whole 
induftry, to -exert the utmoft 
freedom of thought, and to reft 
on no authbrky but her’s, that 
is, their own. She will fpeak 
■to them in the language of the 
Soufys, a .fed of phildfyphers 
in Perfia, that travellers have 
^nentioned. “ Doubt,” fay" 
thefe wtfe and ho^jpflu* fcw? 
thinkers, i “ is the key of know- 
** lddge. He wj 5 o*never doifbfsT* 
. M .never examines. He who ne- 

1 ' - 
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“ ver examines, difcpvets n'o- 
“ thing. He tyho,‘difcovers no- 
“ thing, is Wind, and will rc- 
<c main fo. If you find no, rea-* 
“ fon to doubt concerning the 
“ opinions of y,u-z fathers, keep 
** to them, tfyey wilk.be fuffi- 
u cient - for yv>.. ,:{lf you find 
<c any reafon td^ioubt conc.em- 
<c ing them, feek the * truth 
quietly, but take care not to 
diflurb the . grinds of other 


« 

(C 

«c 


men. 


55 


4 

Let. us proceed agreeably to 
theie . maxims. Let us feek 
-truth, but feek it quietly aS well 
ng, ,(ree]y ; Let us not imagine, 
like fome who are called free- 
vtWpkers, tha^^very man, who 
can thank and judge fci\ hVn- 

' ‘felf, 
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felf, as^h® lt^js a right to do. 


has therefore *a right of {peak¬ 
ing, iny more than of a&ing 
according to the full freedom of 


his thoughts. ' • Th^freedom be« 
longs to him "aS^ rational crea- 



If the religion weprofefs con¬ 
tained nothing more than ar¬ 
ticles of faith, -and points of doc¬ 
trine clearly revealed to us in 


the gofpel, we might be obliged 
to renounce our natural free¬ 
dom of thought in favoiyof 
«{hi$ fupernatural authority. But 
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< a theological ly$em tflf their 
own,* which they call t^rifti- 
anity, from 'the days of the a- 
poftles, and* even from ‘ thefe 

-days inclulivfcly; it is our duty 
to examine, analyfe th,e 

whole, that wfe may ’diftinguifli 
what is diyineifrorit'what js hu¬ 
man ; adhere net-.the firflf im¬ 
plicitly, and afcribe to the laft 
no more authority than the word 
of man deferve's.'- • ' 


Such an examination is the 
more/^eceffary to be-undertaken 
by/.very one who is concerned 
"lor the truth of his religion, and 
h«?nor of chriftidnity/be- 
caufe thefiift prcacher/ot it^were 
and the^ ^/ho.preach i(’flil-l 
are not, agreed aboht many*-* of 

3 ... 
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thq mOft-important points of 
their fyftem ;. becaufe the *con- 
trovemes railed by thefe men 
have banifhed union, peace, and 
charity out of f he chciftian world 
and becaufe feffifcL parts of the 
fyftem favour foAnuch of fu- 
perftition, and eamufiafm, that 
all 'the prejydi«« of education, 
and the w*ho!e weight of civil 
and ecclefiaftical power can 
hardly keep -them in credit. 
Thefe confiderations deferve the 
»ore attention, becaufe nothing 
can be more true, than^what 
Plutarch faid of old, andNmy 

S 'Acon has faid fince ; one, 
jpeflftition, and tjjr * 

,ain qpntro\crfig/ are. prin- 
cipajjcaufes aUtSffm: 


I ijEi- 
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I neither expe&-®Or defire' 
to fee any public revifidn made 
of the prefent fyftfcm of chrifti- 
anity. I fii’ould fear an attempt 
, to alter thevefiablifiied religion 
as much, as^^iSy who have the 
moil: bigot attachment to it, and 
for reafons aS-dgoockas theirs, tho 
not entirely tn&dame. I'* ipeak 
only of the duty of every private 
man to examine for himielf, 
which would havfc an imme¬ 


diate good effedfc relatively to' 
himielf, and might have in time 
a gj?od effect relatively to the 


Public, fince it would diipoie 
die minds of men to a greater 




to 
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f WJtt^you tell me that pri-» 
vite judgment *muft fubinit to 
thi eftabliflied authority of fa¬ 
thers and councils ? My an- 
fv/er ftiali be, di at the fathers, 
.antierft and "nfcudern, in coun¬ 
cils, and* out yof them, have 
raifed^that* imjpenfe fyftem of 
artificial the«flogy, by which 
genuine chriftianity is perverted, 
and in which it is loft. Thefe 
fathers ar£ fathers of the worft 
fort, fuch as contrive to keep 
•their children in a perpetual 
ftate of infancy, that tnev may 
exercife perpetual, and aoSjjlute 
n^ominion over them. “ Quo, 
‘‘Ynagfs regnum in^hw^xfr- 
“ ceant ipro {jLhjndine I 
•oaUTthfcir theologyartificia^be 3 


Il^ASMUS, 
A 


’•ca ufe* 
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, caufe it is in a -Eawhitu^e 
of irrflances conformable nei¬ 
ther to the religion' of nature, 
nor to gofpel chriftianity,* buf 
often repugnant to both, iho 
laid to be fon&tted on ••them. 
I fhall have a^caliorr'to men¬ 
tion feveral {\ach • injlances in 
the courfe of thele.Jittle efla^s. 
Here I will only obierve, that 
if it be hard to conceive how 


any thing fo abfurd,* as the pa¬ 
gan theology Hands rcprefent- 
ed by the fathers who wrote 
agairHr it, and as it .really was, 
couja ever gain credit among 
’rational creatures, it is full a$ 
fe«i*&3NCpnceivi? hov^f the/ar¬ 
tificial * theology! we It p ea li of 

~ccm!<i ever pM^ail,, not tonfr in 
_ v •_J * \i 


ages oT ignorance, m 


l 1 





1 


w dfsfcphe iii 4 > 

W 1st. * 

tye I^^*, n tfisat’h4! Vas afhsbied 
dPyifafhtffyiM he refuted diet 
icfhs *of the? former, $&& 
thsV'hfev ^s a&amed of mihti- 
kffect when h& <3cmfidered dha& 
foeh aJ^ntdities iwett received, 
an cl’defended. The rcsfte<9ions 
migh^he retorted on the feint, 
■fihee he broached, myi defend¬ 
eda?-unworthy of the 
fcftteme ’aHsperfoft Being, as 
thdfe which the heathens taught 
o©nfcermng**"their fiditjo'uss. and 
inferior gods. Is it necefw^ to 
y other than, that, by , 

■'«, JGir 

fint^etabi 3f«ntterr, 9 

'■'*<* • ** , I i ' ’ • hats 
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has created numbers— «f£i men 

f ' > 

for ho purpofe, .but to dgftnn 
them ? “ Quifquis' praedeftina- 
“ tionis do&rinam invidia Igra- 
“ vat,” fays Calvin, “ aphrte 
“■ maledicit Defcrj-.” Let us jay, 
t£ Quifquis pi%deftinationis do- 

“ drinam afferit, blafphemat.” 
Let us not infput^ fuch cruel 
injuftice to the all-peffcd Being. 
Let Austin, and Calvin, 
and all thofe who ‘teach it, be 
anfwerable for it alone. You 
may bring fathers and council*.' 
as evidences in the eaufe of arti- 
Bcisi theology : but reafon mull 
be the judge; and all I contend 

fhe/ihould^be fa in 

’** • ^ f r i 

the breaft hf evfry chtiftiarf tliat 
-ran ^appeal to 4ter ttibunal.’ 

T ^al. Inf. Lil}. <’ Si . fi . 21 . 
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- v 'V%u .you tell 'me that even 
private examination of 
thej "fcliriilian iyftean, as I pro¬ 
mote that every man, who is able 
to/make it; Should make for 
hilpfejf, isy unlavvful; and that, 
if any dftubts anfe in our minds 
concerning . religion, we muft 

have f&courfe for the folution 

•* 

of them to fome of that holy 
order, which was instituted by 
• God himfelf, and which has 
been continued by the impofi- 
.„tion of hands in every 'chriftian 
fociety, from the apoftftijs down 
to the prefent clergy ? My an- 
_ fwer (hall bs Shortly this, it is 
r^Jiugnafnt to\all the idgjs of 
wilSom Land jjNbodoCfs *to be- 
.licw* tha?\thel^iiverfal terms- 
x ojf falvatiotO‘Sfre knqjjja.ic by 

.> I i 2 ( - • the 



the means of one jotth^r or- 

* i ■'< 

men alone, and t|iat the^ c<jm- 
tinue to be fo even after‘they 
have been publifhed to all* Ra¬ 
tions. Some, of your directors 
will tell you, that whilfl: Christ 
Vv'.is on earth, the ap cities Were 
the church ; 'that he was the 
bifhop of it; that #< afterwards 
the admiffion of meri into this 
order was approved, and con¬ 
firmed by vifions and other di¬ 
vine manifeftations; and that 
thefe wonderful proofs of God’s, 
interposition at the ordinations, 
and tfonfecrations of prefbyters, 
•and hiihops, laftedU even iii the 
’ tane .g i St - (• y p rjTi a n, ‘that /is, 
in the ‘ nnVldle.Vof the third 
-eentery, It fc&jtitjp* that ?^ey 
lafted tiff 1 oncer/ rcSe the ' hV 

. < ygi 
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5 ° 1 


npr d4 the church, and for the, 
conviction of* thofe who do not 
fufEiicntly ’ reverence the reli- 
'giojus fcciety. Ft were to be 
waited perhaps, that fome of 
•thot fecretsh of' electricity were 
i mprdved *enougli to be pioully, 
and ofefully applied to this pur- 
pole. If \yje beheld a fhecinah, 
or divine prefence, like the 
flame of a taper, on the heads 
of thole, to ha receive the im- 
pohtion. of hands, we might 
-believe that they receive the 
Holy Ghoft at the fame time. 
But as we have no reaihn to 
believe what\fu perditions, ere-’ 
dv?^3us,’or ly^ng men y .. fuch rs* 
Cyprian, him if If j/as,. report¬ 


edIfbrmeiiji, that they niighf 
Hjfabliili £lV. proud p:? 4 £eixfions 

- qf 


I i 3 
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f 

• of the clergy j fo we"ha$e mf 
reafori to believe that five nfen 

£ t • 

of this ordef have* any n ore 
of the divine Spirit in our time, 
after they dre ordained, titan 
they had before'. IV wot]Id f bf 
a farce to provoke laughter, if 
there was no fufpition of pro- 
phanation in it, to fee diem 
gravely lay hands on one ano¬ 
ther, and bid one another re¬ 
ceive the Holy Qhofr.. 


Wil& you tell me finally, iir 
oppofirion to what has been faid, 
and/ that you may anticipate 
what remains to/be faid, that, 
■feymew—ate not/only unau^fto- 
rifed, but ^jjiteYun equal, v^ith— 
out-ihe affiftdSns!? of^divineS'jf to 
the taflH-propofe ?,' * If you cf? ■ 

■ i 
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I ftalf niake no fcruple to tell 
yow, \n return^ that li\ymen * 
mar'ibe, if they plgale, in every 
lefpetl as fit, and are in one 
important rdpe<5t more fit, than 
dmnesjy tb^go through this ex¬ 
am in&ioif, v and'■ to judge for 
themfelves jrpon it. We fay 
that tfre Jfcriptures, concerning 
the divine' authenticity of which 
all the profeffors of chriftianity 
agree, are, the foie criterion of 
chriftianity. You add tradi¬ 
tion, concerning which there 
may be, and there is rapeh dif- 
pute. We have then a certain 
invariable rule, whenever the* 
foidptures fpeqk plainfy. When;* 
ever they do Aot ffieak fo, we 
. lmw> this N q»mfory&blg a durance, 

- tkat do£to lilts, which pS body 
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underftands, are revealed jo no 
'bcfdy, and are therefore v’Cipr/j- 
per objects of "human inquiry. 
We know too, that if we ire-* 
ceive the explan aticgns and com¬ 
mentaries of thcfe ,d5rk Cm- 

f C J 

ings from the * clergy,-wif t^ke' 
the greateft part of our reli¬ 
gion from the' word oPman, 
not from the word - of . God. 

Tradition indeed, however de- 
* * 

rived, is not to be totally re¬ 
jected ; for, if it«was, how came 
the canofi of the fcriptures, «- 
ven of fhe gofpels, to be fix-, 
ed ? , How was it conveyed 
down to us ? Traditions of ge- 
aeral faCts,' and g/neral»propo¬ 
rtions plaiifi and, uniform, quay 
be of fdme authority and^vfe 
But pnticular 3 abccUotical to- 

* -I i. . t 

ditionsr- 
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efitiqps, .whofe original autho¬ 
rity . 1 $ unknown, or jufily fuf- 
pieious, and that have acquir¬ 
ed pnly an appearance of ge¬ 
nerality, and notoriety, becaufe 
they haVe^een frequently, and 
“bojd'iy Repeated from age to 
ngd, deferve. no more regard, 
than* dodtrines evidently added 
to the fer/ptures, under pretence 
of explaining, and comment¬ 
ing them,, by men as fallible as 
ourfelves. We 1 may receive the 
feriptures, and be pervaded of 
their authenticity on the faith 
of ecclefiaftical tradition S but 


it feems to pie, that we may* 
rt jedl, ‘ at the feme time, 3 J] the 
artificial ii»eoMgy/whjch has 


as 
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* 

as much right, as they re^ivev 
the Old Teftament on the au¬ 
thority of jevrifh fcribes dijid 
doctors, whilfif they reject 'the 
oral law, and all rabinipal lite¬ 
rature. 


He who examines on fuch 
principles as thefe, .which .art: 
conformable to truth' and rea- 
lon, may lay afide at once the 
immenfe volumes, of fathers. 

r + 

and councils, of fchoolmen, ca- 
luifts, apd controverfial wri-, 
ters, which h^ve perplexed the 
world' fo long. Natural reli¬ 
gion will be to fuch a uuta no 


— or v— 

rk»u& nor- the^ w<$d, of »£iod 
cquivafcab- Clearti^' and p^- 

cifid*. 
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^cifiop are two great excellent 
cies of human laws. * How 
much more fhoftld we expedt 
t<^ *find them in the law of 
God ? They have been baniihed 
.fdpm 'theitice by artificial the¬ 
ology ; and he whp is defirous 
to find them mu ft banifh the 
profeffors ,of it from his coun¬ 
cils, inftead of confulting them. 
He muft feek for genuine chri- 
ftianity. \#ith- that fimplicity of 
fpirit, with which it is taught in 
•the gofpel by Christ! himfelf. 
He muft do the very* revcrfe 

of what has been done By the 
» " • 

Derfons you Vidvife him to con-, 

iuV. 

1 


Wav feejtjhaf'i hatfe faid-what 
Ms been* i4id, on n iuppofi- 

• tion 
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* 


/f * 

tion, that, however obfcure the¬ 
ology may be, the»chriftian re¬ 
ligion is extremely plain, and 
requires no great learning, nor 
deep meditation to dev.elope it. 
But, if it was not fo plain, if] 
both thefe were ncccfihry to de- 
velope it, is great learning the 
monopoly of the clergy fihcc 
the refurredion of letters, as 
a little learning was before that 
am ? Is deep meditation, and 
juftnefs of rcafoning confined 
to men bf that order by a pe¬ 
culiar and exclufive privilege ? 
In fhort, and to aflc a queftion 
"which experience v will decide, 
have -thefe .men, Vvho boafl that 

o ^ k 

they are. appointed by God l< to 
“ b£. the interpreters of Hfe'fe- 
cret' will, to ^eprefent 

•per-* 
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“ perfon, and to anfwer in his* 
“ name, as *it Were, out*of the 
“ -landtuary*hhvethefe men, 

I fay, been able, in more than 
{eventeen centuries, to eftablifh 

i 

.an. uniform fyftem of revealed 
religion, * ’for natural religion 
never, wanted their help, among 
tfie^ civil focieties of chriftians, 

9 t ( J 

or even in their own? They 
do not feem to 'have aimed at 
this deferable - end. Divided as 
they have always been, they 
have always flu died in ®rder to 
believe §, and to take upon truft, 
or to find matter of dilcourfe, t 

V 

* H Cal Inf. L iv. c. 3. * # J 

NhB. I chufe to borrow theSe cxpref- 
fions from Calvin, in order to«fhew how 
ipud.ythey afcribe, wfep aro fuppo{$d to 
afcnbe the leafty* rb* this order. 

^ -jf Bacon’s E^ays* * 
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x>r to contradict and confute;- 
but never to confider impartial¬ 
ly, nor to ufe a free judgment. 
On the contrary, they who have' 
attempted to ufe this freedom 
of judgment have .been cqn- 
ftantly, and cruelly perlecujted 
by them. 

" l ' 

The full fteps towards the 
cftablilhment of artificial the¬ 
ology, which has palled for 
chriftianity ever fince, were en- 
thufiafti|:al. They were not he-? 
reties alone, who delighted in 
wild' allegories, and the pomp¬ 
ous jargon of nyyftery : ‘ they 
“Were* the orthodox fathers/of 
the firlt ages; they were* the 
difdples of the apoftles, on? the 
fcholars qf their ^ftiples : 
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the 'truth of which I may ap^ 
peal to the *epiftles, and* other 
writings of thefd men that are 
extant, to thole of Clemens, 
of Ignatius*, or of Irenaeus, for 
.inftance ; and to the vifions of 
Hijrmes*,* that have fo near a re- 
fcinb)ance to the produdtions of 

Sunyan. + 

% • 


The next fteps of the lame 
kind wjerfe rhetorical. They 


were made by men who.declaim- 
cd much, and reafoned ill, but 


who imp®fed on the imagina¬ 
tions of others by the heat of 
their own, by their hyper-, 
. boles, their exaggerations, the 
acrimony of their ftyle, and their 

•violent inve&ive3. Such were 

/ „ • 

K the CHRYSpSTOMS the Jeroms, 


an 
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an Fin jArius, a Cyril, and moft 
t 7 * * 

of the fathers. ' * 


The laft of the fteps I lhali 

it L 

mention were logical: and 
thefe were made very; oppor¬ 
tunely, and very advantageoiffly 
for the church, and for artifi¬ 
cial theology. Abfuixfity in ipe- 
culation, and fuperftition in 
pradice, had been cultivated fo 
long, and were become 'lo grofs, 
that men began to fee through 
the veils^that had been thrown 
over them, as igllorant as 
.thofe ages were. Then the 
* fchoolmen arofe. I need not dis¬ 


play their charader, it is enough 
known.* This only I will* fay, 
that, having'very'Jew mate¬ 
rials of Itnowledfij?; and mufeh-- 

* O 

• • fuiA: 
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jfubtiltv. of' wit. 




uo iyilems of fancy 

tie thev knew*: *md 
✓ * 


on ti;c lit 


invented an 


^.rt, by the help* of Aristo¬ 
tle,* not of enlarging, but of 
puzzling knowledge with tech¬ 
nical terms, with definitions, di- 
flint lions, and fyllogifms mere¬ 
ly, vei’bai: tlicy taught what 
they could*'not explain ; evad¬ 
ed what they could not anfwer ; 
and he who had the moft fkill 
in this aft might put to filencc, 
when it came into gerjpral ufe, 
the man who was confeiouily 
certain that he had truth and rea- 
fon on his iide. 


TpiE authority of thd fchools 
Jailed till the refurredtion of let- 
^ ter Sr But* as foon asjeal know- 

• K k *Jedge 
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ledge was enlarged, and the. 

' conduft of the underftanding 

» O 

better understood, , it fell into 
contempt. The advocates of 
artificial theology have had, fince 
that time, a very hard talk. 
They have been obliged to de¬ 
fend in the light what was'jim- 
pofed in the dark, and to f ac¬ 
quire knowledge to juftify igno¬ 
rance. They were drawn to it 
with relu£tancy. But learning, 
that grew up among the laity, 
and co/itroverfies with one anp-. 
ther, made this unavoidable, 
which was not eligible on the 
principles of ecclefiaftical policy. - 
* They have done, with thefe new 
arms, all that great parts, ‘great 
pains, arid great zeal could do 
under futh difadvantages j * and 

i * 

we 

« 


.4 
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_ we may apply ’to this order, 
u»i this occalion, “ Si Perga- 
“ ma dextra,” etc. But their 
»Troy cannot be -del ended : ir- 
reparable breaches have been 
made in it. They have im¬ 
proved in. learning and know¬ 
ledge : but this improvement has 
btxu general, and as remarka¬ 
ble at lea'll among the laitv, as 
among the clergy. Belides which, 

it nwft b*» owned that the for- 

* 

mer have had in this rcfpecl a 
fort ol indirect obligation to the 
latter ; for, whit ft thefe men have 


fearched into antiquity, have im¬ 
proved criticilm, and.almoft ex-, 
•m. haufted fubtilty, they have fur- 
nifhed fo many arms tire more 

*to fuch of -the others*, as do not ‘ 

. * 

to 'them, but 
* 

z * cxn- 


fnbmit implicitly 

' Kk 
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* 

examine and judge for them- * 
fclves. Bv refuting one another 
when they differ, they have 
made it no hard matter to re-' 
fute. them all when they agree: 
and, I believe, there are few 
books written to propagate, of 
defend the received notions*, of 
artificial theology, which may 
not be refuted by the "books 
themfclvcs. I conclude on the 
whole, that laymen have, or 
need to have, no want of the 
clergy in. examining and ana- 
lyfing the religion they profefs. 

Bu r I, faid that they are in 
one "important refpeft more fit 
to go through this examination 
without the -help . of divine?, 
than with it. A. layman, who 

' feek'% 
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leek? the ’truth,. may fall into 
error : but as he can have no 
intereft to deceive himfelf’, fo he 
has none of proleliion to bias 
his private judgment, any more 
than to engage him to deceive 

O 


others. Now the clergyman 
lies ftrongly under this influ- 
ejifce in every communion. How 
indeed IhoYild it be otherwife? 
Theology is become one of thole 


fciences which Seneca calls 
“ feiendae in lucrum exeuntes 


and fciences, like ar.’s, whole 
object is gain, arc, in good 
Englifh, trades. Such theology 
is: and men who could mako 
no fortune, except the lowed** 
in £ny other, make often the 
higheft in this: for the .proof 
of which 'jifiertion I „might pro- 

’ K k 3 •, ducc 
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duce fome fignal inftances. &- < 
mong my lords the bifhops. The 
confequence has' befen uniform; 
for how ready foever the tradef- , 
men of one church, are to ex- 
pofe the falfe wares, that is, 
the errors, and abufes of ano-' 
ther, they never admit that there 
are any in their own: arid 'he 
who admittec|,this, in fome par¬ 
ticular inftance, would be driven 
out of the ecclefiaftical compa¬ 
ny, as a falfe brother, and one 
who fpoijed tlie trade. 

\ 

Thus it comes to pafs that 
‘new churches may be dlablifh- 
"ed by the diflentions, but that, 
old onci cannot be reformed by. 
the ‘concurrence, of the cler¬ 
gy. There is no, compofkion. . 

to. 
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to. bp made* with, this order of 

men. He, who does not be-. 

lieve all they teach in every com- 

.munion, is reputed nearly as 

criminal, as he who believes no 

part of it. He who cannot af- 

fent to the athanaiian creed, of 
• * 

whjch archbifhop Tillotson 
laid, 'as I have heard, that he 
wifhed we tvere well rid, would 
receive no better quarter, than 
an atheift, from . the generality 
of the tlergy. What recourfe 
now has a man who Cannot be 
thus implicit ? Some have run 
into fcepticiftn, fomc into a- 
theifm, and, for fear of being, 
impofed on by others', have im-* 
polqd on themfelves. The way 
to •avoid thefe-extremes is .that, 
which has teen chalked out in 

k k 4 this 
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tills introdu&iofi. We m&y think 


freely, without thinking as li- 
centioufly as divine? do when 
they raife a fyftetn of imagiha-. 


tion on true foundations; or as 


fceptics do when they renounce 
all knowledge j or as. atheifts 
do when they attempt to dento- 
liili the foundations of all re¬ 


ligion, and reject demonfbation. 
As we tliink for purfelves, we 
may keep our thoughts to our- 
felves, or communicate them 
with a que referve, and in fuch 
a manner only, as it may be 
done without offending the laws 
•of our country, and difturbing 
‘the public peace. 


I ‘cannot conclude my dif— 
courie on this occasion better, 

than - 
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than • by putting»you in mind 

of - a paflage you quoted to me* 
once, with great* applaufe, from 
•a fermon of Foster, and to 
this effedfc: , “ Where myftery 
“ begins, religion ends.” The 
Apophthegm pleafed me much: 
and I was glad to hear fucli a 
truth from any pulpit, fince it 
fhews»an inclination, at leaft, to 
purify chriftianity from the lea¬ 
ven of artificial theology, which 
coniifts principally in making 
things, that are very plain, my- 
fterious ; and • in pretending to 
make things, that are impene¬ 
trably myfterious, very plain. 
.If you continue ftill of the. fame 
mind, I fhall have no gxcuie to 
•make to ypu for what I ’have 
. written, 4n4 fhall Write. Out 

opinions 
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opinions coincide. If you .have 

•changed your mind, think a- 

gain, and examine further. You 

will find that. it is the modeft, 

not the prefumptuqus enquirer, 

who makes a real, and fafe pro- 

grefs in the difcovery of divine 

truths. One follows nature, 

and * nature’s God, that is, he 

follows God in his works, and 

in his word; nor prefumes to 

go further, by metapfiyfical and 

theological commentaries of his 

own invention, than the two 

# 

texts, if I may ufe this expref- 
fion, carry him very evident¬ 
ly. They who have done o- 
•therwife, and have affe&ed to, 
difeover, by a fuppofed fcience 
derived from tradition, or taught 
in the fchcfols, mop ;*, 1 than they 

“.whey 
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who have not fuch fcience can 

difcover, concerning the nature, • 
phyfical and, fnoral, of the Su¬ 
preme Being, and concerning the 
fecrets of his. providence, have 
been either enthuiiafts, or knaves, 
dr elfe of.that numerous tribe 
whcr reafon well very often; but 
reafon always on forne arbitrary 

Much ofi this charadter belong¬ 
ed to the heathen divines; and 
it is, in all it’s parts, peculiarly 
that of th^ antient fathers, and 
modem doctors of the chriftian 
church. The former had rea¬ 
son, but no revelation, to guide 1 * 
them; and tho reafon be always 
onej we cannot wonder that’dif- 
• ferent prejudices, anti different 

tempers 
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tempers of imagination warp¬ 
ed it in them, on fuch {ob¬ 


jects as thefe, ‘and produced all 
the extravagancies of their the-r 
ology. The latter had not the 
excufe of human frailty to make 
in mitigation of their preemp¬ 
tion. On the contrary, the con¬ 
federation of this frailty, xnfepa- 
rable from their nature, .aggra¬ 
vated their prefumption. They 
had a much fyrer criterion, than 


human rcafon; they had di¬ 
vine reafon, and the word of 
God to guide them, and to li¬ 
mit their enquiries. How came 
they to go beyond this * crite¬ 
rion,? Many of the firft preach¬ 
ers were led into it becaufe,. they 
preached -or writ before there 
was any fttch criterion eftablifh- 

3 ' 
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ed, in the acceptance of which 
they all agreed; becaufe they • 
preached or # Writ*, in the mean 
•time, on the faith, of tradition, 
and on a confidence that they 
were perfons extraordinarily gift- 
fed. Ot[ier reafbns fucceeded 
thefe. Skill in languages, not 
the gift of tongues, fome know¬ 
ledge of the jewifh cabala, and 
fome of heathen philofophy, of 
Pl ato’s especially, * made them 
prefume*to comment, and un¬ 
der that pretenc5*to enlarge the 
fyftem of _ chriftianity, with as 
much licenfe, as they could have 
taken if the word of man, in- * 
_ftead of the word of’God, had.' 
been concerned, and tjicy had 
oorhmented. the civil, not? the 
divine law*.* 4 They ^id this fo 

cop'iovffty, 
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copioufly, that, to give one 
inftance of it, the expolition 
of St. Matthew’s .gofpel took 
up ninety homelies, and that 
of St. John’s eighty feven, in 
the works of Chrysostom : 
which puts me in mind of a 
puritanical parfon *, who, if I 
miftake not, for I have never 
looked into the folio lince I was 
a boy and condemned fometimes 
to read in it, made one hun- 

l # 

dred and nineteen fermons on 
the hundrea and nineteenth 
pfalm. 

Now all thefe men, both 
'heathens and chriftians, appears 
ed gigantic forms through, the 
falfe medium of imagination/and 

* Dr. Ma&ton. 

habitual 
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habitual prejudic*; but were, 
in .truth, as arrant dwarfs in the* 
knowledge ,t6 which they pre¬ 
tended, as you and I and all 
the fons of Adam. The for¬ 
mer, however, deferved fome ex- 
cufe; the latter none. The 
former made a very ill ufe of 

their reafon, no doubt, when 

*• 

they prefilme to dogmatife a- 
bout the divine nature; but 
they deceived no' body. What 
they taught, they taught on their 
<jwn authority, which every o- 
ther man .was at liberty to re¬ 
ceive, or rejedt, as he approv¬ 


ed or difapproved the dodtrine.' 
-Chiiftians, on the other hand,* 
made a verv ill ufe ol revela¬ 
tion and reafon both, lifftead- 
of employing the fupeno’r princi- 

‘•■pfc 
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pie to diredt ^nd confine the in-?* 
ferior, they employed it to fanc- 
tify all, that wild imagination, 
the pailions,, and the interefts 
of the ecclefiaftical order' fug- 
gefted. This abufe of reve¬ 
lation was fo fcandalous, that 


whilft they were building- up 
a fyftem of religion, under the 
name of chriftianity, ■ every one, 
who fought to iignalife him- 
felf in the enterprifq, and they 
were multitudes, draped the 
fcripturcs to his opinion by dif¬ 
ferent interpretations, paraphra- 
fes, comments. Arius andNES- 
torius, both pretended that 
they, had it on their fides: A- 
thanasius and Cyril on theirs. 
They rendered me word qf 
God fo dubious, that it ceaied 
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to. be at criterion }v ana they had 

recourfe to another, to ooiia>* 

cils and the * decrees of coun- 

• * 

•cils. He mull be very ignorant 
in ecderiaftical antiquity, who 
does not know by what intrigues 
bf the contending factions, for 
(uch they were, and of the worft 
kind, thefe decrees were obtain¬ 
ed: and •yet, an opinion pre¬ 
vailing that the Holy Ghofl:, 
the lame divine fplrit who dic¬ 
tated the leriptures, prerided in 
thefe aflemblies and di&ated their 
decrees, their decrees palled 
for infallible decirions; and lane-' 


dried; 'little by little, much of 
^Jthe fuperftition, the nonlenlej* 
and jsven the blalphemy, which 
jhe'fathers taught, and all the u-r < 
furpations of the church. This 

L 1 opinion 
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bpinion•’ prevailed j and influett* 
ced the minds of men fo ttower- 

(4 • * 

folly, and lo long,, that Eras¬ 
mus, who owns, in one of his* 
letters, that the writings of Oe- 
colampadius againft traniub- 
ftantiation feemed fufficient to fe- 
duce even the eledfc, “ ut feduci 
u poffe videantur etiam eledth” 

^ i-A 

declares in another, mat nothing 
hindered him from embracing 

the dodtrine of Oecobampadius, 
but the confent of the church 
to the other dodtrine; “ nifi 

K obftaret confenfus , ecclefiae.” 
Thus artificial theology rote on 
‘ the demolitions, noton the foun- 

i * 

‘•dations, of chriftianity ; was in¬ 
corporated into it, and became 
a principal part of. it. flow 
much it becomes .a good chri- 
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ftian t6 diftinguifh <hem, ■ in his 
private thoughts at leaft, and 
how unfit evfrf thbgreateft, the 
rnoft moderate, and the leaft am- 
bitious of the ecclefiaftical order 
are to afiift us in making this 
diftin&ion,.. I have endeavoured 
to Anew you by reaion, and by 
example. 


I t remains then, that we ap¬ 
ply ourfelvQs to the ftudy of the 
. firft philofophy without any o- 
tljer guides, than the works, and 
the word of God. In natural 


religion the clergy are unnecef- 
fary, 'in revealed they are dan- 
-gerous guides. 


F’t.N I : S. 









